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A FRAGMENT OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THERE is no need to dilate in this Review on the im- 
portance of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus. As every 
student of the Bible knows, the older Sirach wrote his 
Wisdom in the Hebrew language, but unfortunately the 
original has long ago disappeared, whilst the best versions 
of it—as such are usually considered the Greek, the Syriac, 
and the Vetus Latina, from which all the later render- 
ings are derived—are in a very unsatisfactory state, owing 
chiefly to imperfect acquaintance on the part of the trans- 
lators with the Hebrew language. Thus it is only the 
restoration of the Original which would give us back the 
real Sirach. The readers of the Expositor, who still re- 
member the controversy between Prof. Margoliouth and 
Professors Cheyne, Driver and Noldeke in this Review, 
know also how decisive a fact such a restoration would 
form in the questions which are now exciting every Bible 
student. For instance, if it could be proved that Sirach, 
who flourished about 200 B.c., composed his work, as 
some believe, in the Rabbinic idiom, with which we are 
acquainted from the Talmudic literature, ‘‘ then between 
Eeclesiasticus and the books of the Old Testament there 
must lie centuries, nay, there must lie, in most cases, the 
deep waters of the Captivity, the grave of the Old-Hebrew 
and the old Israel, and the womb of the New-Hebrew and 
the new Israel.” The assumption of Maccabezean Psalms, 
and many another hypothesis of Bible-Criticism would fall 
to the ground. 
1 See Expositor, 1890, I., 295-320, 381-391; and II, 350-358. 
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It is more important, perhaps, to point here to the evi- 
dence as to the existence of Hcclesiasticus in Hebrew 
afforded by Rabbinic literature both before Jerome, who 
declares that he has seen the book in the Hebrew original, 
as well as for nearly six centuries after the death of this 
father of the Church. For brevity’s sake it will be suffi- 
cient to refer here to the articles by Dr. Neubauer and by 
myself in the Jewish Quarterly Review, in which all the 
quotations from Sirach to be found in Rabbinic literature 
are collected.! From these it will be seen that these quota- 
tions extend over a period of more than a thousand years, 
viz., from Simeon b. Shetach, who flourished about 70 B.c., 
to the Gaon R. Saadyah, who died in 949 a.c. The evi- 
dence of the latter is the more interesting, as we learn 
from him something about the actual state of the book, 
which was still in circulation in his time. I am referring 
to the Gaon’s introduction to the Sepher Haggalwi, in 
which we have the following statements.” Speaking there 
of the Sages who, coming after the discontinuance of pro- 
phecy, composed books of instruction and wisdom for the 
use of posterity, he says: ‘‘ As we find that Simeon, the 
son of Joshua, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sirach, had 
composed a book of Instruction which is similar to the 
book of Proverbs in its sections and verses, and which he 
provided with vowels and accents. And as Hleazar, the 
son of Irai, who composed a book of Wisdom which is 
like the book of Ecclesiastes both in its order and its 


1 Dr. Neubauer’s article, ‘‘ Hebrew Sentences in Ecclus.,’’ appeared in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, IV. pp. 162-164, whilst mine was published in the 
same Review (III., pp. 682-706), under the title “‘ The Quotations from Ecelus. 
in Rabbinic Literature.” I may add here that I have both before and since then 
collected many materials on echoes of Sirach in the Rabbinic literature and 
the Jewish liturgy which, though not given in the name of Sirach (as the 
Quotations are), throw much light on many an obscure passage in Heclus. 


? The quotations in the text are given from Dr. Harkavy’s Diaywynd [inet 
Y., in which the fragments of the nban 5D appeared. 
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verses, and is provided with vowels and accents.”! <A few 
pages further on, where he defends himself against the 
attacks of the Caraites, he says: ‘‘ And when these wicked 
people saw that I had composed a book in Hebrew, divided 
into verses and provided with vowels and accents, they 
denounced me with mean slander, and said that this is 
pretension to prophecy’’ (that is, they accused him of the 
ambition to imitate the Scriptures). . . . “But this 
is only their folly, . . . for these things (the dividing 
of a Hebrew book into verses and providing it with vowels 
and accents) any man can do, as, indeed, Ben Sira did, Ben 
Tri, the sons of the Hasmonzans, and the Bene Africa, 
but none of them pretended to prophecy” ;” whilst about 
the end of this Introduction we read, ‘‘ As indeed the sages 
made use of the book of Ben Sira, and took from him beau- 
tiful words of instruction and meditation,’ *® after which he 
proceeds to give seven sayings from Sirach, which are all 
to be found in our Ecclesiasticus, and three from the Book 
of Wisdom (Hleazar) ben Irai.* 

Having thus the established fact that the book of 
Ecclesiasticus was still circulated in Hebrew among the 
Jews in the 10th century,® I will now proceed to the de- 
scription and reproduction of the Fragment of Sirach, which 
is the main object of this paper. But before doing so, it 


1 Harkavy, Ivid., p.150, In the Appendix, p, 200, Harkavy shows that we 
ought to read Joshua, the son of Simon, etc. 

2 Harkavy, Ibid., p. 162. 

5 Harkavy, Ibid., p. 176. 

4This Eleazar is otherwise unknown. It is an interesting fact that one of 
the quotations Saadyah gives from his Wisdom is to be found in Ecelus. iii. 
20, 21, and is also quoted in the Talmud, in the name of Sirach. Cp. my 
Quotations (as above), No. 4. 

5 As I hope to show at some future time, there is a strong probability that 
also the Gaon R. Hai (who died 1038) made use of Sirach in his Sowa D119, 
though he does not mention him. The quotations in the 171N NwWy!d and 
m535 sn 3 (cf. Prof. Margoliouth, Exposrror, 1890, I., p. 306, No. 14, and 
my Quotations, as above, Nos. 21 and 23), belong probably also to the 11th 
century. 
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is my pleasant duty to record here my deepest gratitude 
to Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, who, being themselves 
Semitic scholars, and more than generous to fellow- 
students, have always placed at my disposal their in- 
valuable treasures of Hebrew MSS., allowing me not only 
to study them, but also to make use of them for publica- 
tion. 

For this Fragment we are indebted to their last jour- 
ney in Palestine and Egypt, in which countries they have 
acquired various Hebrew MSS., mostly in fragments. 
Our Fragment was found in the Palestine bundle, among 
other leaves of Hebrew MSS., extending over various 
branches of Jewish literature, as Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Liturgy, Grammar, etc. The Fragment forms one leaf, 
and measures 7} inches by 73 inches. The writing is in 
two columns, hanging from the lines, which is a proof of 
an early date. The verses read across the lines, each 
column giving half a verse. The number of the lines on 
each side is seventeen. Although the leaf is torn at the 
foot, Iam able to judge, by comparing the lowest extant 
line of the recto with the top line of the verso, that one line 
only is missing. 

As to the writing, it represents the so-called Syriac square 
character of an early type; certainly not later than the 
beginning of the 12th century. The MS. has also various 
marginal glosses, all of which, except one, present the same 
character, though, as it seems to me, by a somewhat later 
hand. These glosses give varying readings, probably from 
some other MS., which proves that the Hebrew of Sirach 
was then still existing in more than one copy. The MS. 
has, however, suffered terribly by age. The edges are so 
badly mutilated that they are almost entirely gone, only 
some few letters remaining. Some lines also in the middle 


1 The end of the verse is marked by two dots, but they are faded in some 
places, 
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of the page are entirely eaten away; either the surface of 
the paper being gone, or the ink faded or run together, so 
that the letters cannot be made out with any certainty even 
with the aid of chemicals. In the text that follows, such 
places are indicated by dots. Letters supplied to words 
only partly legible are enclosed in square brackets, whilst 
such words of the reading as are doubtful, are marked by 
a query. The marginal readings are also given here on the 
margin in smaller type. 

The Fragment corresponds with chh. XXXIX. 15 ins.- 
XL. 6 (R.V., pica, demy 8vo, p. 318, 2nd line from the 
top, to p. 320, 13th line from the top), and runs as on pages 
6 and 7. 


Expianatory Noves. 


1. 0°39]. The plena writing (as indicating the chirek) just before a 
letter provided with a dagesh is very common with a certain school of 
copyists. Cf. Rapoport, Bikkwre Haitim, x. p. 104. The beginning 
of the verse had probably Sapa. MVIINA] cf. Job viii. 21, PNM AYN, 
which probably suggested the Greek (xxxix. 15) ev @dais xeéov. On 
the whole our text in this verse shows more agreement with the 
Greek than with the Syriac. 

2, 023). The marginal reading, which is indicated by the ring-mark 
over the word, is faded, but we may safely supply it after v. 23 by bon, 
and so we may, after the same parallel, supply 1’! at the beginning 
of the verse. D*2D"). Parallel in v.23, P\)D’. Cf. 1 Kings xx.10. For 
the hiphil, see Isaiah ii. 7, The spelling with D (instead of ¥) occurs in 
Job xx. 22, and is almost the rule in Rabbinic literature. In this latter 
the hiphil (and also the piel) is used either in the sense of supplying 
needs (cf. Mechiltato Exod. xvii. 7, 13.378 b> 405 [or PDDID] P*DD!ID ON) or 
in that of proving sufficient. We may accordingly translate this clause 
either that the MYYD or oN will supply every need, or the NWYD will 
prove sufficient for every need or emergency. ‘The latter, which 
admits of the kal, and is nearer to the sense in which the word is also 
used in the Bible, is more probable. 

3. Supply wand ?S. The clause would then read (accepting also the 
letters supplied in the text marked by the square brackets), It is not 
for man to estimate their value, YON] Cf. Deut. viii. 5. There is 
still a very faint sign of a letter before the © of N¥11D, which may be 
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TRANSLATION: OF 


[Please note that these lines are 


[. . . with song] and harp, and upon stringed instruments, 
. [The works of the] Lord are all good ; 
. [It is not for man to] estimate [their value]; 


Sd NOI 


. [And to those who do His pleasure] He giveth prosperity, 
. The work of all flesh is before Him, 

. From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth, 

. There is nothing small and light in His eyes; 

. [None may say what is this], wherefore is that ; 

[His word raiseth a wind of desolation] ; 

. But also hath overflowed the earth with blessings like a river, 
. [In] His wrath He driveth out the nations, 

. As [His ways] are plain to the perfect, 

. [The good to the good] He assigned from the beginning, 
. [The chief things] for man are water, 

5. And [flour of wheat], milk and honey, 

16. [All these things] are good [to the perfect] ; 


COON Dat 


fmt faa 
eh 


ell reall sell aval 
Or Hh CO bo 


18. Fire and bad hail and pestilence ; 

19. Beast of teeth, scorpion and viper, 

20. All these were created for their use, 

21. In His commanding them they rejoice, 

22. Therefore from the beginning I stood fast, 

23. The works of the Lord are all good, 

24, None may say, This is bad; what is it? 

25. Therefore with all the heart praise, 

26. A great occupation the Lord assigned, 

27. From the day he goeth out of the womb of his mother, 
28. From him who sitteth on the throne on high, 

29. From him who weareth mitre and diadem, 

30. Nought but envy, trouble and anxiety, 

31. And in the time of his resting upon his bed, 

32. A little [folding of the hands], he is quiet for a moment, 
33. There is little counsel [in the] vision of his soul, 

34. [Whilst thou art]® . 


! The translation follows the emendations and supplements suggested in the 
notes to the Hebrew text. Passages and words included in square brackets are 
doubtful. Each line must be read, as in the Hebrew, with the corresponding 
line on the next page, which together form the verse. 
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to be read across both pages. | 


And thus thou shalt say in rejoicing, 
They shall suffice for every need in its season. 
[By the] word that proceedeth out of His mouth they were trea- 
sured up. 
And there is none that shall hinder His salvation. 
And there is nothing hid from before His eyes. 
[And who will] set limits to His ' [understanding]. 
There is nothing ? strong and hard before Him, 
For all things were created [for their use]. 
For everything shall prevail in its season. 
And * saturated the earth like a stream. 
And turneth into saltness the watered lands. 
So they are to the strangers [a curse]. 
So also to the wicked [whether good or bad]. 
And fire, and iron, and salt. 
And the blood of the grape, and oil, and clothing. 
So to the wicked they were turned into evil. 
rooteth up mountains. 
tiles Piote for the Pasion [were created]. 
And a sword of vengeance to destroy [the wicked]. 
And they are in His treasure for the time when they are required.* 
And in their law they rebel not against the word of His mouth. 
And I meditated, and left in writing : 
For every need in its season they shall suffice. 
For every thing is good in its season. 
And sing unto [His holy name]. 
And a yoke [heavy for the son] of Adam, 
Untilthe day when he returneth to the mother of all living things ; 
To him who [sitteth] in dust and ashes ; 
To him who is covered with a cloth of [skin]; 
Fear of death [strife and contention]. 
The sleep of the night [departeth from his eyes]. 
And from the midst of [terrors he awaketh}. 
Like the spoiled one [he fleeth before] the pursuer. 


rest. 


1 Text, salvation. 
2 Lit. harder and stronger than He. 
3 Or, intoxicated. 
4 Or sought. 
5 Or when he is soothed. 
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the rest of another , but the ink is so run together that it is fairly 
possible that there was once present the letter 2. . The clause expresses 
the same idea as v. 20 below. (Cf. the Syriac, v. 39.) Note that 
neither illustration by waters (Greek, v.17, suggested by 11318; cf. 
Ps, xxxii. 8?) nor that by the sun (Syriac, v. 21) is to be found in our 
text. The letters 7 are distinct, so that is.no room for thinking of 
mow OY, or DAY Aw, which would account for the versions. 

4, WiY)], The word is very indistinct, and looks, at the first glance, 
like YN; but I am fairly certain of the reading given in the text. On 
the whole our text agrees more with the Greek (v. 18). The Syriac 
seems to give here v. 21 of our text, N1¥YD jN)1], etc. Cf. 1 Sam. xy. 6. 

5. [am not certain that I read the marginal 21D!) correctly. Per- 
haps it is 7D)29. It is an entirely different writing, and by a much 
liter hand than the rest of the MS. 

6. 3)...Dd yD], This verse is wanting in the Syriac, whilst the Greek 
(v. 20) has only the first clause. The second in the Greek corresponds 
with the second of the next verse in our text. innywndy gives no sense 
in this connexion. I suspect that it is a corruption from innand. (CE 
Ps. exlvii. 5, TY PN anand. Before 28D only the Y is legible. 
Perhaps we should supply rad {N, or perhaps NY? 1D), Cf. 1 Chron. 
XXvii, 23. 

7. })8)], etc. This verse corresponds with Syriac (v. 23), whilst the 
Greek has only retained the second clause (v. 20), pIn nda], This 
seems to be a favoured phrase with Sirach. See the quotation from 
Ecclus. in Genesis Rabbah, c. vii. Cf. Jewish Quarterly Review, 1. 
p. 690, No. 4, and notes to it, pp. 698 and 699. 

8. Perhaps we should supply after v. 24 below M115 rod iS. The 
word to be supplied in the second clause after 1278? is probably 8133 
(cf. below v.20). Note the Syriac }!1224N}. 

9. mow ny. These words are doubtful, the letters being very faint. 
The second clause is legible enough, but the sense is obscure. From 
the context inv. 10 we must conclude that there was present here 
some noun in the feminine (say 1128), which in the one case brings 
destruction and ruin, and in the other bliss and prosperity. 

10. N33], ete. The subject is to be sought in the preceding verse 
(namely, NWN). IDS in hiphil (cf. Deut. xi. 4). 11 in piel has also 
the meaning saturating and intowicating (see Hebrew Dictionaries). — 

11. Vt]. The now missing letter is probably 3. The word ¥)' 
was misunderstood by the Greek and misread by the Syriac translator 
(reading O1BY). Cf. Dr. Edersheim to v, 23. pw]; cf. Gen. xiii. 10, 
npwn ndo. 

12. Probably we have to supply here AN 1357, so that it would read, 
“ His (God’s) ways are plain to the perfect.” }2], etc. Perhaps we 
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should supply pd pn’ }3. In the word mbbpd only the letters 71? are 
certain. Cf. the Syriac, v.31. By O° are meant the heathen. 

15. Probably we must supply aod 32107. The variant reading 
which is indicated by the ring-mark on wd) is faded. Perhaps it 
was 1). Cf. the Syriac, v. 29, #2 JN) 1D iN. 

14. Perhaps we should supply ‘373 ‘WS (cf. Bensee C. xl. 16). 

15. Supply Nn nbp (Fritzsche to v. 27) or OON abn (Prof. Mar- 
goliouth, Expostror, 1890, I., p. 383). In these last two verses our 
text agrees more with the Greek. 

16. Probably we have to supply | mos55. For the marginal reading 
xv cf. Num. xi. 20. 

17. Of this whole verse only seven letters remain. To judge from 
these words, 0°77 p'ny (cf. Job ix. 5), this verse must have agreed with 
the Syriac (see Commentaries to v. 28). 

18, 29793). The Greek reads 3Y (for Y7), whilst the Syriac (with 
which also the second clause agrees) paraphrases it with Ni. The last 
word probably reads 1873), 

19. jUn‘n). One would expect MN} (cf. Deut. xxxii. 24), but both 
the Syriac and the Greek have the same order, which makes it prob- 
able that this was the order used by Sirach (cf. Speaker to v. 30). . 
penn). The space after this word may be filled with 1.318 or OM. 

20, Os 53], ete. Of this verse only a part of the second clause is to 
be found in the Syriac (v. 39) in an entirely different connexion, whilst 
the Greek retained in the words and they shall be ready, etc., when need 
is (v. 31) a faint reminiscence of the first clause. See also above notes 
to v. 3. 

21. NSA}, ete. Cf. Jewish Prayer-Book. j1S7 Niwyo De) Dee 
21>, Dpnay). Cf. Ps. exlviii. 6, 72» Ndi yn) pn. 

22. {3 by), etc. This verse agrees with the Greek, the Syriac having 
misunderstood the whole passage (cf. the Speaker, v. 32). °NNIN], which 
confirms Fritzsche’s suggestion; though in good Hebrew we would 
expect something like 1BD3 j}721 NNT *N3N3). 

23, PIDD’..28 NWYID], The Greek (v. 33) seems to have read here 
pP’BD’. See above note to v. 2. 

24, spond Sy, ete. The Greek read with the margin in the first 
clause 1, whilst in the Syriac, which read with the margin, in the 
second clause 13) (instead of 21D), whilst there is also some confusion 
with the second clause of v. 20, NTSIN2 jD’|P. See also Prov. xy. 23 
and Kceeles. iu. 11. 

205. by), etc. Supply j2. Of the second clause only three letters re- 
main. The marginal note would suggest that we had in the text 
Syaan ww», for which the margin read ¥7p7 md, 

26. Note that there is no sien of a new chapter or section (NW5) in 
the MS. Pd]. This is a Neo-Hebrew word, but its use by Sirach 
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is also guaranteed from a quotation from Ecclus. in the B. Talmud, 
Chagiga J.13a, (cf. Jewish Quarterly Review, as above note 7, end). 
The word signifies chiefly occupation or business. pon seems to be 
a favoured expression with our author. Cf. above, v.13. On the whole 
this verse agrees more with the Syriac than with the Greek. 

27. 121Y...D1D], ete. This expression makés the reading éemurrpopis 
(see Fritzsche) very probable. Whether we have not to perceive in 
N'ATNYIN of the Syriac (xl. 1) some sort of euphemism for “ grave- 
yard” (as with the Jews in the middle ages, who called it DYN NA, 
cf. Zunz, Zur Literatur und Geschichte, p. 442) is difficult to say. 

28. v1], ete. Note that v. 2 (in Ch. x1.), their imagination, ete. 
(Greek), or their glory, etc. (Syriac), which hardly gives good sense in 
either version, is not to be found in our text. Perhaps the whole verse is 
only a double of v. 30 put in the wrong place, the Greek reading NS (for 
JS), and the Syriac 139 (for ON83P); though it is impossible to account 
satisfactorily for every word in it. maid ND32). Cf. Proy. ix., ND 
np 970. awd}, Perhaps we should read 30, though in this case 
we should expect ‘? by, Cf, Isaiah xlvii. 1; Jonah iii. 6; and Job ii. 8 
(Jn). The marginal reading ward may be explained by such parallels 
as Isaiah lxi. 3 and Esther iv. 1 offer. 

29. MDD), etc. For /'8)5I¥ (mitre and diadem) see Dictionaries, 
but they never occur in connexion with MY. nbn). Perhaps we 
should supply W¥ (cf. Zech. xiii. 5), which may also be taken for 
ww (cf. 2 Kings, vii. 10). The marginal reading WY nd12w) is very 
indistinct. It would be interesting to know the authority of the A.V. 
for the marg. read. “to the porter.” 

30, JS. This word was misread both by the Greek and Syriac 
versions (v. 3) for 5S. nnn]. This is certainly a Neo-Hebrew word 
(see Talmudical Dictionaries) occurring in connexion with NNIY and 
NIP, meaning strife, quarrel, etc. There is still a space in the MS. 
for a short word, which might perhaps be supplied by 2'). The mar- 
gin had also {79}. 

31. ad...nin, Perhaps the words to be supplied at the end of the 
second clause are 13°29 T1N (cf. Gen. xxxi. 40). This would account 
for the Syriac, whilst the Greek perhaps misread it for 131'P, 

32. pnd DvD], etc. This verse is missing in the Syriac. The word 
pond gives no sense, unless it is a corruption of pans (cf. Proy. xxvi. 
33). The marginal reading M11 is probably to be pointed M1, meaning 
to be comfortable, to feel refreshed (cf. Biblical and Talmudic Dic- 
tionaries, s.v, A or M1), “Aj. Perhaps we should supply nya 
ADYO WNP (which the Greek read MB¥. Cf. Fritzsche, xl. 6). We 
should then translate from the midst of terrors (supposed to surround 
him, see Job xviii. 11) he ts watching (or hoping, cf. Job iii. 9) for the 
light (of the day). 
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33, YD DYID, We expect, of course, a final Mim. The word OvD 
again runs together with the following })t", which shows distinctly 
some carelessness here on the part of the copyist. Perhaps we had 
here ‘5]}}1N1 ‘OD, meaning, there is little taste (or counsel, or sense; 
see Dictionaries, s.v. OVO) in the vision of his heart. W135}. Supply 
‘52 DiJ*. On the whole this verse agrees more with the Syriac. 

34, JY], This word can also be read 77’. There is just space for 
one short word before the Yor, Perhaps it was NY, Jv is only 
to be found in the Targumim and in the Talmud, and means to 
be quiet, to be soothed (see Dictionaries, s.v. 77’). Whether the 
Greek read this strange word YW" (cf. Speaker’s Commentary to 1x. 7) is 
difficult to say, as almost the rest of the whole line is now torn off. 
mi]. The letters are very indistinct. The marginal readings 
‘3 Wand ‘3 ON belonged to v. 18, of which nothing remains in our 
Fragment. 


I have confined myself in the foregoing notes to the most 
necessary explanations in our Fragment; not entering into 
the question of metre, nor enlarging upon the nature of 
the Neo-Hebrew words and non-classical constructions we 
have noticed, nor even examining sufficiently the relation 
of our text to the Greek and Syriac versions. Want of 
space compels me to postpone the discussion of these 
questions to a future occasion. I am also sorely pressed 
for time, since many scholars both here and on the conti- 
nent have expressed the wish to see the Fragment pub- 
lished without any delay; and I am, on my part, not less 
‘anxious to hear as soon as possible the opinions of those 
who have made Sirach the special subject of their studies. 

But even these meagre notes will suffice to show that 
our text is not a translation. It will be easily gathered 
from them that its correspondence with the versions 
changes almost in every line, agreeing in some places 
with the Greek, in others with the Syriac. In other 
places, again, it agrees with neither of these versions, omit- 
ting whole clauses which are to be found both in the Greek 
and in the Syriac, or offering new readings which have been 
either misunderstood or misread by the translators. Cer- 
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tain clauses, again, are to be found in our MS. which are 
wanting in both versions, or are only reproduced by a very 
short paraphrase. There cannot, therefore, be even the 
shadow of a doubt that our text represents ndthing else but 
the original. Even the marginal glosses testify to this fact. 
Such differences of plena and defecta as JV)S and JS, 
or such fine variants as 1.) and 11°5, cannot possibly have 
been suggested by any translation, and could only have 
been made from some other copy of the original. 

_ As to the date when the MS. was written, I have already 
remarked in the introduction that the writing points to an 
early period, not later than the eleventh century. I should 
like to add that the fact that the MS. is only paper (not 
parchment) is in no way unfavourable to such a compara- 
tively early date. Among the fragments acquired by the 
University Library of Cambridge, from the same part of the 
world which Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have traversed 
on their recent travels, we have no less than eight docu- 
ments written on the same kind of paper as our Fragment, 
and dated from the eleventh century. But for the fact that 
a lapse of two or three generations is necessary to account 
for the disappearance of the vowels and accents which were 
still used in the copies of Sirach from which Saadya 
quotes, there would not be the least objection to placing the 
date of our MS. in the tenth century, the age of this Gaon. 
It may indeed be suggested that the protest of the Caraites 
against the imitation of the Bible, even in its external form, 
had something to do with the gradual disappearance of 
these signs, which become rarer with every age in books 
not forming a part of the Scriptures. 

Nor must we think that our Fragment represents only a 
quotation from Sirach in some Rabbinical book now lost to 
us. Not only are its contents too long for a mere quota- 
tion, but the way in which our Fragment is written 
makes such a suggestion quite inadmissible. Passages 
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quoted from the Bible are never divided into verses or 
arranged in columns even when the citations come from 
the poetical books. They are simply reproduced as prose, 
one line following the other, without the least sign to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the page. Our Fragment, 
therefore, comes directly from a MS. containing the whole 
of Kcclesiasticus in the language in which Sirach wrote 
it, subject, of course, to changes, corruptions and mutila- 
tions owing to the carelessness of copyists and other mis- 
haps which every work must experience during a period 
of nearly thirteen centuries. 

The significance of the Fragment consists thus not only 
in what it offers, but also in the hope it holds out to us of 
fresh finds. If I may add a wish to this hope, it is, that it 
may be again Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, to whose zeal 
for everything relating to the Scriptures Semitic scholar- 
ship is already under such great obligations, whose further 
finds will prove the means of restoring to us the whole 
of Ecclesiasticus. 

S. ScHECHTER. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 


“ And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and 
said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Here am I,’’—Gernusis xxii. 1. 


I propose to discuss in this paper what is commonly called 
the sacrifice of Isaac; but, as a matter of fact, there was 
no sacrifice of Isaac: the sacrifice was forbidden by God, 
peremptorily forbidden, at the very moment when it was 
about to be made. 

Imagine the horror that we should have felt if at the 
beginning of Jewish history the father of the faithful had 
actually offered a human sacrifice to God, that sacrifice 
being his son; and had offered him by the Divine com- 
mand. But no such dreadful tragedy ever occurred. That 
awful stain of blood does not appear on. the pages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. To some of us, perhaps, the moral 
difficulties of the story as it stands are sufficiently grave; 
but if Isaac had been actually put to death by his father 
and offered to God as a sacrifice, and if we had been told 
that this was done in obedience to a Divine command, I 
suppose that we should all have felt that the story was 
incredible. 

In intention, however, Abraham did really offer this 
sacrifice ; and though he was prevented by the interference 
of God from actually offering it, the story declares that 
what he meant to do was imposed upon him by the 
authority of God. 

And so, to put the objection roughly, Abraham, in 
obedience to the will of God, is represented as intending 
to commit a horrible crime. No doubt he was prevented 
by God Himself from committing it; but he was in the 
very act of committing it; he had stretched forth his 
hand and had taken the ‘knife, as the picturesque narra- 
tive tells us, when the angel of the Lord called to him 
out of heaven and arrested him. 
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This, I say, is the difficulty. Abraham, in obedience to 
the will of God, is represented as intending to commit a 
horrible crime. 

The common answer—and it is good as far as it goes, 
only it does not go far enough—is very simple. We are 
reminded that although we have no right to determine how 
long another man shall live, and when he shall die, God 
has. He may permit one man to live for eighty or a hun- 
dred years, though he has been guilty of great crimes: 
He may cut off a saint in the morning of his days. God’s 
authority over us is supreme. Had he taken the life of 
Isaac by lightning, or earthquake, or fever, His righteous- 
ness could not have been impeached. He is God, and 
to God belongs the absolute authority to determine the 
measure of our years. We may be sure that He does not 
exercise His authority arbitrarily and without great reason ; 
but His authority is final, and it is above our criticism. 
And if instead of taking the life of Isaac by lightning, or 
earthquake, or fever, He had determined to take it by the 
hand of Abraham, how could we charge either God or 
Abraham with a crime ? 

This reply satisfied Bishop Butler. In the third chapter 
of the second part of his Analogy he says: ‘“‘ Men have no 
right to either life or property, but what arises solely from 
the grant of God: when this grant is revoked, they cease 
to have any right at all in either: and when this revocation 
is made known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must 
cease to be unjust to deprive them of either.’’* 

That is, some acts which would be criminal apart fern 

God’s command cease to be criminal when He commands 

them. To use a familiar example: if without any authority 

a servant of mine opens my purse and takes out a five- 

pound note and uses it for himself, that is a crime; but if 

I tell him to do it, then, though he does precisely the same 
1 Butler: Analogy, Book ii. c. 3, § 27, p. 239, Clarendon Press Edition. 
VOL, IV. 2 
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outward acts,—looks for the purse, finds it, opens it, takes 
the note, spends it for himself,—he commits no wrong. 
God had authority over Isaac’s life: had Abraham resolved 
to take it without God’s authority, he would have intended 
to commit a crime; there was no crime when God told him 
to take it. 

Butler admits that if God were to command a succession 
of acts which without His command would be immoral, 
they might gradually lead to the formation of an immoral — 
habit; but he contends that a few detached commands 
would have no such tendency. This means—to go back 
to my illustration—that if I told my servant once or twice 
to use the contents of my purse, or part of them, for himself, 
it would do him no harm; but that if I told him to do it 
day after day for a month or six weeks, he might form the 
habit of appropriating my money to his own use, and might 
continue to do it even when I gave him no authority, and 
so would become a thief. 

But there is one phrase in the passage which I quoted 
from Butler that occasions a difficulty. He says that when 
God revokes His grant of property or life to any man, it must 
be possible to make the revocation known. The late Pro- 
fessor Mozley, of Oxford, has made some very striking 
observations on that part of Butler’s reply. I shall have 
occasion this morning to quote Professor Mozley’s words 
rather frequently, but it would be difficult for me to say 
how much I owe to his keen and profound discussion of 
this story. I cannot, I think, appeal to his authority to 
support all that I have to say about it, but perhaps most of 
the principal things I have to say were either said or sug- 
gested by him. He was one of the most robust thinkers 
that we have had in England during this century. 

Butler takes for granted that there could be no difficulty 
in making it clear to Abraham that it was God’s will that 
he was to sacrifice Isaac. But Professor Mozley says, and 
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says justly, that nothing could prove to you or me that it 
was the will of God that we should sacrifice a child of our 
own. 

No miracle could prove it. We have been taught both 
by the Old Testament and the New to test the miracle by 
the precept or the doctrine it is intended to support: if the 
precept shocks our conscience, if the doctrine contradicts 
what we already know to be the truth, we are to stand by 
conscience and truth and to reject the miracle. Professor 
Mozley says, in substance, that the rights of human life are 
now s0 strongly felt, they are so intimate a part of the 
moral progress of the race, that no miracle could practically 
act as sufficient evidence to warrant the infraction of 
them.! 

But it was not so in Abraham’s time. There is nothing 
in the story to suggest that he was at all uncertain as to 
whether the command came from God, or that his uncer- 
tainty had been overcome by any stupendous miracle. 

The explanation lies in one immense difference between 
ancient and modern times, and this difference reaches the 
very heart of the difficulty which the story creates. A great 
movement in the moral and religious life of the world has 
issued in investing the individual man with inalienable 
rights. That movement has derived its chief inspiration 
and strength from the revelation of God in Christ, but has 
been powerfully aided by other forces of a less noble kind. 
At last, indeed, and in our own days, there have come signs 
of reaction against it. We have discovered that the 
doctrine of individualism may be carried too far, and the 
claims of society, as contrasted with the claims of the 
individual man—what we call Socialism as contrasted with 
individualism—are now clamorous for recognition. 

In Abraham’s time, and in the early history of all nations, 
individualism was unknown, and a form of Socialism pres 

tJ. B. Mozley: Ruting Ideas in Early Ages, pp. 33, fol. 
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vailed. ‘‘ Primitive Society,” as Sir Henry Maine has said, 
‘has for its units not individuals, but groups of men united 
by the reality or the fiction of blood relationship.”’! “ Ancient 
law,’ he says again, ‘‘ knows next to nothing of individuals. 
It is concerned not with individuals, but with families, not 
with single human beings, but groups.”’? Again, and largely 
as the result of this, in those early days, ‘‘ the eldest male 
parent—the eldest ascendant—is absolutely supreme in his 
household. His dominion extends to life and death, and is 
as unqualified over his children and their houses as over 
his slaves ; indeed ’’—according to Sir Henry Maine—“‘ the 
relations of sonship and serfdom appear to differ in little 
beyond the higher capacity which the child in blood pos- 
sesses of becoming one day the head of a family himself. 
The flocks and herds of the children are the flocks and 
herds of the parent”; and further, the parent held all this 
property not as we hold it, as a matter of personal right, 
but “in a representative rather than in a proprietary 
character.” ? It was what might be called tribal Socialism. 
It not only denied the right to private ownership in land 
and other material wealth, but private ownership of a man’s 
own limbs and life. Our modern idea of a man as having 
a separate right to his own property and to his own life did 
not exist. As an act of justice in those days, a man’s whole 
family was sometimes put to death with him as the punish- 
ment of his crime. A man’s children were a man’s pro- 
perty—not less dear for that; but the relationship was 
something so different from the relationship that exists 
among us that we can hardly understand it. 

In modern times, as Prof. Mozley puts it, a man’s life 
belongs to himself; to put him to death as a sacrifice is 
to give up that which is not ours to give. It was not so 
in primitive society ; a man’s life belonged to his tribe, and 
could be disposed of by the head of his tribe. To Abraham 

1 Ancient Law, p. 183. 2 Tb., p. 258. 3 Ib., pp. 123, 124, 
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Isaac is ‘‘ a treasure of his own which he has to give up, a 
treasure which is dearer to him than any other earthly 
thing, and which it is the greatest trial of his life to part 
with, but which is still his own, belonging to him, and 
appropriate to him to surrender.”’ ! 

To Abraham therefore the command to sacrifice his son 
would have a moral character altogether different from that 
which a similar command would have to us. This has to 
be remembered throughout the story. 

Secondly, we can imagine that as Abraham passed from 
one end of the promised land to another he would some- 
times actually witness the human sacrifices which the 
heathen people who then held the country offered occa- 
sionally to their gods, and he might still more frequently 
hear of them. The question would occur to him whether 
he was capable of a similar devotion to the Eternal. Was 
iis reverence for the supreme God as deep—would it prove, 
in time of trial, as effective as their reverence for their in- 
ferior divinities? He broods over the question. Isaac is 
dearer to him than all the world besides. And further, it 
is through Isaac that all his visions of future greatness and 
glory for his descendants were to be fulfilled. Nor was this 
all: through Isaac he and his descendants were to be chan- 
nels of Divine blessing to all nations. Could he sacrifice 
Isaac, at the command of the Eternal, as the heathen were 
sacrificing their own sons? Perhaps he doubts. How 
could he sacrifice the son that he loves with so immense a 
love? How could he destroy, with his own hands, his 
great hope, the hope of the human race, the hope which 
had come to him through the wonderful goodness of God ? 
Everything else that he had he would sacrifice at the com- 
mand of God ;—but this! was it not too much? It would 
be, no doubt, the final, the supreme proof of his faith in 
God and his obedience to Him; but was it possible ? 

1 J. B. Mozley: Ruling Ideas, p. 49. 
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Then came the Divine voice. If to sacrifice Isaac seemed 
to Abraham the final, the supreme proof of his fidelity to 
God, he must do it. Abraham’s own conscience declared 
that this would be the highest proof of his faith and obed- 
ience. It may be—it was, in this instance—an unenlight- 
ened conscience. But what he feels would be the highest 
proof of his faithfulness to God, this the voice of God re- 
quires from him. Abraham obeys: but at the moment 
that he is about to put Isaac to death, God interferes: it is 
not by the shedding of human blood on the altar that God 
can be honoured. Abraham has shown that he does not 
shrink from even the extreme test of his faith in God; 
whatever God asks for he will surrender—his own son, and 
all the infinite hopes that were to be fulfilled through him. 
There lies the glory of the deed. Let me put it briefly: 
there are two elements in Abraham’s act; first, he himself 
believed that to sacrifice Isaac would be the most decisive 
proof of his devotion to God; and then the voice of God 
required him to give this proof. 

A great act like this, to quote Prof. Mozley again, 
is dramatic, while character is only didactic. A great 
act is like “‘a great poem, a great law, a great battle, 
any great event; it is a movement, it is a type which 
fructifies and reproduces itself.”’+  ‘‘Do you say,” he 
continues,- “‘ that such an act could not be done now ? 
That is all the more reason why it should have been 
done; why it should have been done when it could be 
done. . . . It seems to belong suitably to the Divine 
Governor of the world to extract out of every state of 
mankind the highest and most noble acts to which the 
special conceptions of the age can give rise, and direct 
those earlier ideas and modes of thinking toward such 
great moral achievements as are able to be founded upon 
them.” 


1 Mozley: Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, pp. 59, 60, 61, and 55. 
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That last sentence of Prof. Mozley’s is the clear state- 
ment of a principle which has to be remembered in all 
our moral judgments of the past. To us, for example, 
the monastic conception of the perfect life seems inade- 
quate and false; but, given that conception, we can see 
what nobleness, what zeal, what sanctity are illustrated 
in the lives of many of the ancient monks. The vehicle 
through which they expressed the innermost life was 
miserably imperfect ; but beneath and within the imper- 
fection of the expression we can see how beautiful and 
divine the life was. To us the crusades appear to have 
had their origin in superstition. The Christian men of 
crusading times were eager to rescue the Sepulchre of 
our Lord from the hands of the infidel. For this nobles 
sold their estates, and kings spent the wealth of their 
kingdoms; for this they left for years their homes and 
wives and children, and died by thousands and tens of 
thousands—died in prison, died of famine, died of disease, 
died on the battle-field. If instead of endeavouring to 
rescue from the infidel the Sepulchre where the body of 
Christ had rested, they had endeavoured with the same 
passion, the same heroism, and with the same reckless 
devotion of life and treasure, to make known to the in- 
fidels the grace and glory of the Christ who had died 
and risen again and was now the Lord and Saviour of 
men, how much nobler would have been the results! 
But we have never yet shown the same earnestness and 
enthusiasm in trying to rescue men from sin that they 
may become living temples of the Living Christ, that the 
crusaders showed in trying to rescue the rocky tomb 
where the dead Christ was buried. Their ideas of how 
Christ was to be honoured were, as we think, grossly 
superstitious. Yes, but how intense, how pathetic was 
the passion of many of them for honouring Him! We 
can but do what seems to us our best and highest for 
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God. Abraham meant to do it, and this has given him 
enduring glory. 

God ‘proved’? Abraham—tested his faith. It was to 
test whether Abraham really held fast the conviction which 
broke out in his intercessions for Sodom and Gomorrah,— 
“Shall not-the Judge of all the earth do right?” Was 
Abraham really sure that God was Supreme, and that the 
highest duty and blessedness of man lay in obeying Him ? 
Was Abraham certain—absolutely certain—that God would 
be true to His promise that by Abraham’s descendants 
through Isaac all nations would be blessed? Was he cer- 
tain that God would be true to it, even though Isaac was 
offered as a sacrifice on the altar? Abraham came out of 
the testing process gloriously. 

And God ‘‘ proves” us. His first great proof of us is in 
a manner the precise opposite of that to which He sub- 
jected Abraham. God proved Abraham by testing whether 
he had sufficient faith in God to sacrifice his son at God's 
command. God proves us by testing whether we have 
sufficient faith in God to believe that He loves us well 
enough to sacrifice His Son for us. How many of us 
admire—really admire—the beauty and grace of our Lord’s 
character and the depth of His teaching. Ah! but ad- 
miration is neither the first feeling nor the last that we 
ought to feel for Christ. It is too cold, too remote. The 
spectators on the shore who see a fisherman leap into a 
rough sea to save a drowning man, imperilling his own life 
to rescue the life of another—they may admire; but the 
drowning man himself who is saved feels something differ- 
ent from admiration, and far deeper: he owes his life to 
the man who has rescued him. And we, when once we 
see that the Eternal Son of God has died for us, feel some- 
thing far deeper than admiration: we see how awful must 
have been our peril, and we confess that we owe our 
eternal life to Him. The Gospel of Christ proves us, tests 
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us; it proves whether we believe that our sin is so awful a 
thing that even the infinite mercy of God may not be able 
to forgive it without sacrifice; and it proves whether we 
believe that, notwithstanding our sin, the mercy of God is 
so great that the sacrifice has been offered. 

But the ways in which God tests whether we really 
acknowledge Him’ as Supreme are many and varied. The 
great tests, no doubt, come seldom. They are the memor- 
able moments of life, the turning points, the crises, in 
which we are judged—judged not finally, but with a judg- 
ment that often extends over many years, and has a large 
effect for good or evil on our whole subsequent history. 
The test is sometimes in secret, and how we have borne it 
is known only to God and ourselves ; we have stood it, and 
are greatly the stronger for it, but we win no human 
honour; we have horribly failed, and shall suffer for it for 
years, but we incur no open disgrace. Sometimes the test 
is imposed in a form that reveals us to others as well as to 
ourselves—ruins us or makes us. 

But these great crises, I repeat, come rarely: the way in 
which we meet them is largely determined by the way 
in which we stand tests of a more ordinary kind; and 
these are constantly recurring. For us is God supreme? 
The test has been imposed on us to-day. It will be im- 
posed to-morrow, and every day in the week, and when you 
lie awake at night. It will be imposed in your business. 
God will be proving you from hour to hour to test 
whether your chief desire is to please Him. When men 
say and do things that would naturally provoke you to 
harsh and bitter words, He will be testing you. When 
you have the chance of getting undue advantage for your- 
self out of another man’s ignorance, helplessness, poverty, 
He will be testing you. When impure thoughts are sug- 
gested to you by something that you see or hear in the 
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street or read in a book, He will be testing you. When 
you have done wrong, or made a mistake, and can easily 
hide it by a lie, He will be testing you. When you 
have the chance of being idle, without any one know- 
ing it in the house where you are hired for working, 
He will be testing you. Always, everywhere, though at 
some times and in some places more than others, God is 
proving us—is testing whether He is really our God. And 
if we find that He is not,—that we are continually thinking 
thoughts, saying words, doing deeds that would be checked 
and prevented if He were really our God, it is clear that 
we have reason to be troubled, not merely by the particular 
offences which may show it—they may seem to be very 
trifling matters, things to be passed over by the Hternal 
and forgotten, but we have reason to be troubled by what 
they show; and if they show that God is not really God 
to us, this is fatal. Everything is wrong—wrong now; 
and if not remedied before it be too late, everything will be 
wrong for ever. 

The analyst has a quart of water taken from the water- 
supply of a great city; he tests it, discovers clear in- 
dications of sewage poison. How minute is the quantity 
of poison in that quart of water! Surely no one need be 
alarmed about it. Not alarmed? It may mean death to 
thousands of men and women. As soon as it is discovered 
the city should be ready to spend hundreds of thousands— 
millions if necessary—to avert the danger. 

And these tests of whether God is really our God, may 
seem equally insignificant. The thoughts, the feelings, the 
words, the actions, the habits, are in themselves, as we 
think, wholly unimportant. Yes, in themselves perhaps: 
but they show the quality of our life; the poison is there: 
and it is only as the very springs of life are purified that 
we can be saved from eternal death. 

R. W. Date, 
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JESUS MIRRORED IN MATTHEW, MARK, AND 
LUKE. 


VII. Tuer Escapes or JESUS. 


OvrR main source of information for what I venture to call 
“‘the Escapes of Jesus,’’ is Mark’s Gospel. The narrative 
of the second Evangelist contains sundry intimations of the 
desire of our Lord to get away from crowds into retreats 
where quiet intercourse with His disciples was possible. 
For hints are not wanting that this was the leading aim of 
these acts of retirement. As asample may be cited these 
words: ‘‘ They departed thence, and passed through 
Galilee, and He would not that any mar should know it, 
for He was teaching His disciples.”! Of the instruction 
communicated to the Twelve Mark has preserved com- 
paratively little, but he more than any other of the Evan- 
gelists has made apparent how much they needed it. One 
of his realistic touches is a question he represents the 
Master as addressing to His disciples: How do ye not 
understand?? The disappointment bordering on im- 
patience to which that question gave occasional expression 
was, it is to be feared, a chronic feeling in Christ’s mind in 
reference to the men whom He had chosen. They were 
far enough from being ideal scholars, and Mark, of all the 
Evangelists, takes least pains to hide the fact. That they 
did not understand is patent in his pages, and that their 
Master sought opportunities for dispelling their ignorance 
is equally so. Thus witness is indirectly borne in this 
Gospel to extensive instruction, unreported in its pages, 
which we are prepared to find in fuller reports of our 
Lord’s ministry. It is noticeable that Mark, as if con- 
scious of the defect of his Gospel on the didactic side, tries 
to compensate for the lack of detail by general statements 
1 Mark ix, 30, 31. 2 Mark viii, 21, 
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as to activity in teaching where Matthew, e.g., strong in 
the didactic element, represents our Lord as occupied in 
a healing ministry. Instances may be found in Mark x. 1, 
xi. 18, compared with Matthew xix. 2, xxi. 14. 

The escapes of Jesus took place in all directions possible 
for one whose work had for its geographical area the 
western margin of the sea of Galilee. He might retreat to 
the hill country behind, or to the eastern shore of the lake, 
or to the northern borderland. He made His escape 
successively in each of these directions; first once to the 
hill, then twice to the eastern shore, then twice (appa- 
rently) northwards, making five attempts in all to withdraw 
into congenial solitude. The first three were escapes from 
the people gathered in immense crowds, the last two were 
escapes not entirely from the people, but also from their 
religious leaders. 

1. The escape to the hill. ‘‘He goeth up into the 
mountain.” + That this movement was of the nature of an 
escape becomes clear when we attentively consider all the 
circumstances. Very significant ‘in the first place is the 
fact stated just before, that Jesus instructed His disciples 
to have a boat waiting ‘‘ because of the crowd, lest they 
should throng Him.”” A boat, of course, could be of no 
use for an ascent to the hill-tops, but the point to be noted 
is the desire and intention to escape somehow, and in some 
direction, when the crowd became inconveniently large and 
eager. Such a crowd, it is next to be observed, had 
gathered around Jesus at the time when He made the 
ascent, a motley company of diseased persons, elbowing 
their way towards Him, and pressing in upon Him from 
every side, that they might touch His body and so get rid, 
as they hoped, of their ailments, while demoniacs on their 
knees screamed in hideous chorus: ‘‘ Thou art the Son of 
God.” It was a disorderly scramble for a cure threatening 

1 Mark iii. 13. 2 Mark iii. 9. 
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danger to the person of the Healer, and distasteful to His 
spirit through the superstition it revealed; and it is no 
wonder that with all His ‘enthusiasm of humanity”? He 
wished Himself well out of it. The ascent of the mountain 
was the expedient He adopted for self-extrication. And 
the next significant circumstance to be noted is that He 
goes not alone but accompanied by a band of men whom, 
in @ manner not indicated, He picks out of the crowd to 
serve asa kind of bodyguard. They are doubtless chosen 
with an eye not merely to this immediate service of pro- 
tection, but to prospective discipleship, a first selection out 
of which, after due acquaintance in the hill retreat, a 
second will be made sufficient with those previously called 
to make up the inner circle of the Twelve. Buta defence 
against the mob they are meant in the first place to be, so 
implying a resolute purpose to secure for a season relief 
from an overwhelming embarrassing popularity. That the 
device succeeded appears from the fact that the multitude 
is represented as reassembling on learning that Jesus had 
descended from the mountain. They had not followed, 
they had dispersed to their homes, but on the report 
spreading, ‘‘He is back again,” the scarcely lulled enthu- 
siasm easily revived. 

How was Jesus occupied on the hill-top? Mark is silent 
on the point, but one cannot hesitate as to the answer. 
What could He be doing but teaching His disciples, con- 
sidering their need of instruction, the extreme difficulty of 
finding leisure for this important work, and the welcome 
recreation that would come from so congenial a change of 
occupation? And seeing that the ascent of the mountain 
was of the nature of an escape from a too importunate 
crowd, the probability is that the sojourn up there was 
prolonged so as to give time for the vast gathering to 
disperse, and lasted for at least some days, during which a 
considerable body of instruction could be given in separate 
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lessons, each day having its own theme. In short, all 
points to this as the occasion on which the so-called 
Sermon on the Mount was delivered. That sermon, as 
reported in Matthew, is probably the summary of a week’s 
instruction in a summer school at which the recently 
selected body of disciples, including the Twelve, were the 
audience. Instead of the “Sermon on the Mount”’ it 
might, as suggested in my first paper, be more appro- 
priately called the Teaching on the Hill. For it is teaching, 
not preaching, and the persons addressed are not a large 
miscellaneous crowd, but a select band of men with some 
aptitude for disciple-lore. This distinction between sermon 
and teaching, people and disciples, while not without 
justification in Matthew’s narrative, is by no means firmly 
adhered to there, and all traces of it have disappeared in 
Luke’s version, where the famous discourse of our Lord 
assumes the character of an address to a large assembly 
such as that from which in Mark’s narrative He is repre- 
sented as making His escape. Yet the circumstances as 
described in the second Gospel, the probability that the 
ascent there mentioned was the occasion on which the 
discourse was delivered, and last, but not least, the nature 
of its contents compel the conclusion that a limited body 
of disciples, not a miscellaneous assembly, constituted the 
audience. 

Why has Mark not reported any of that memorable 
teaching? Possibly because he was not able. Such a 
body of deep thought could not be treasured up for long 
years in the memory of any disciple, however attentive or 
intelligent ; therefore Peter, Mark’s apostolic source, could 
not repeat it from memory in his preaching. In all prob- 
ability it would have been lost to the world, unless some 
disciple, Matthew, ¢.g., had made written memoranda at 
the time. These memoranda, we must suppose, formed 
a place in the Oracles of the Lord, which, according to 
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Papias, that disciple compiled; and thence passed, in 
diverse versions, to the pages of our first and third Gospels. 
But why could not Mark also have got them from the same 
source? Probably for the simple reason that he did not 
know it. The contrary view indeed has been very confi- 
dently maintained by some scholars, very specially by Dr. 
Bernhard Weiss. While acknowledging the ingenuity of 
that able theologian’s reasoning, I think the point very 
doubtful, and one of my reasons for doing so is just this, 
that Mark is so entirely silent about the teaching on the 
hill. 

2. The first escape over the lake to the eastern shore. 
This took place, according to Mark, on the day of the 
Parabolic Discourse, and that it was indeed of the nature of 
an escape is very clear from his narrative. On the same 
day at eventide, when He had ended his address from the 
boat to the vast multitude on the shore, Jesus abruptly says 
to His disciples, ‘“‘Let us cross over to the other side.””* 
Whereupon leaving the multitude where they were (not 
sending them away, as the Authorised Version has it), the 
disciples take Him as He was, i.e., without delay, and 
without any preparations for a journey, along with them 
in the boat eastward as directed.” It was an escape 
along the only possible line of retreat, landing on the 
western shore being impossible owing to the vastness of 
the crowd. To get away even seaward was not easy, other 
boats having gathered around that in which Jesus was, full 
of people eager to get near the Speaker that they might 
hear Him distinctly. These apparently trivial particulars, 
as given in the, Second Gospel, are obviously realistic re- 
miniscences of an eyewitness, and when duly considered 
call up a vivid picture of the situation. Jesus, weary with 
talking, and with the excitement of a great assembly (so 
weary that He falls asleep as soon as the boat begins to 


1 Mark iv. 35, 2 Mark iv. 36. 3 Mark iy. 36, 
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move), desires quiet and rest, and at a glance perceives that 
there is only one way of obtaining them, and gives orders 
accordingly. His disciples, gathering His wish from word, 
tone, and gesture, with the promptitude of experts move off 
at once, without a thought of where precisely they are 
going, or what is to be done in the matter of food and 
lodgings. Possibly their impression is that the voyage 
eastwards is simply a roundabout way of getting to the 
western shore, and so home, after the people have dispersed 
in the evening twilight. In that case the movement would 
have been simply an escape without an ulterior object. 
But it is probable that Jesus had more in view—the obtain- 
ment of a time of leisure in a region where He was un- 
known, during which He might discuss with the disciples 
the incidents of the day, and the lessons to be gathered 
from them. For the parabolic discourse, and especially the 
utterance of the Parable of the Sower, was an important 
event, which meant much for the people, for Jesus, and 
for the Twelve. 

From all the synoptical accounts it is clear that the para- 
bolic discourse, and especially the main parable, formed the 
subject of conversation between Jesus and His disciples. 
Over the time, the place, and the precise details of the con- 
versation, a certain amount of obscurity hangs, but some 
points are clear: that the disciples desired to know why 
their Master had spoken to the people so, that He gave 
them explanations on that point, and that He further took 
pains to impress on them their responsibilities as disciples.’ 

As to the first, what the Twelve desired to know was 
probably, not why their Master spoke to the people in 
parables, but why He spoke to them in such parables ? 
That He spoke to them in parables could be no surprise, 
for He had being doing that all along, in every synagogue 
and wayside discourse. But in parables like the Sower 

© Vide Mark iy. 10-25. 
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there was, the disciples felt, a new element—a tone of 
disappointment audible, a spirit of criticism unmistakable. 
They perceived, of course, that these critical parables grew 
out of the Master’s preaching experience; and at bottom 
what they wanted to know was, why He was dissatisfied ? 
And His reply, in substance, was that for various reasons 
hinted at in the Sower, and further explained afterwards, 
in very many cases His efforts had been vain. The word 
had not fructified, the hearer had not heard to profit. 

From reflections on this depressing topic the transition 
would be easy to the subject of disciple-responsibility. The 
moral of the parable discourse, so far as the Twelve were 
concerned, was: if the word fail of effect in so many in- 
stances, see that there be no failure in your case. The 
Master was saying to them indirectly: You are my hope, 
you, specially if not exclusively, are my good soil—soft, deep, 
and clean; see that ye bring forth fruit abundant and 
mature. This He said to them directly afterwards in 
private intercourse, when He exhorted them to take heed 
how they heard, so that they might understand, indicated 
that intelligence would be in proportion to attention, and 
imposed on them the duty of communicating knowledge 
thus attained; in parabolic language the duty of placing 
the lamp on the stand.’ By the choice parable of the 
Blade, the Har, and the Ripe Corn” He gave them to under- 
stand that He did not expect! them to realize His ideal in 
a day. He would give them time, and be content if they 
brought forth the ripe fruit of their schooling eventually, 
as the result of a law of gradual growth. 

3. The next escape also took the shape of a voyage across 
the lake, this time in a north-easterly direction. It oc- 
curred shortly after the return of the Twelve from their 
house-mission in Galilee.’ Its character as an escape is 

1 Mark iy. 21-25. 2 Mark iv. 26-29. 
§% Mark vi. 30, 31. t 
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distinctly revealed in the terms in which the proposal was 
introduced by Jesus. \ Its ostensible aim, as therein re- 
presented, was to secure an interval of rest for the dis- 
ciples, not, as one might naturally imagine, from the 
fatigues of the mission, but from the incessant demands 
created by a constant stream of people coming and going, 
not leaving even so much leisure as was needful for taking 
food.! The attempt to get away from the excited crowd in 
this case, as in the former, proved a failure, though not for 
the same reason. In the former instance the plan was 
frustrated through an unexpected encounter with a mad- 
man, this time defeat was due to the enthusiasm of a multi- 
tude determined not to be baulked, who, observing that 
the Master and His disciples were making for the head of 
the lake, started off at a run, and made such speed as to be 
on the ground before them.” In both cases Jesus had to 
do what He had not intended—perform a wonderful work; 
on the earlier occasion curing a demoniac, who imagined 
himself possessed by a legion of devils; on the latter feed- 
ing thousands of hungry people in a desert. 

There is a mystery about this third flight from the peo- 
ple. One cannot but suspect that more than mere physical 
rest was aimed at. What was the meaning of sending 
the Twelve away alone, after the feeding, back to the west- 
ern shore?’ It looks as if there was something going on 
which made their absence desirable. And what did that 
coming and going of the people on the other side, before 
the eastward voyage, signify ? No mention is made of sick 
being brought to be healed. Something else seems to be in 
the people’s minds for the moment. What can it be? The 
fourth Gospel here gives us a clue in the remarkable state- 
ment that the people whom Jesus fed in the desert desired 
perforce to make Him a king.* If that was really the fact, 


1 Dark vi. 31. 2 Mark vi. 83. 
8 Mark vi. 45. 4 John yi. 15. 
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the idea did not come into their heads then for the first 
time. The project then only reached its crisis. That was 
what the coming and going had been about, and it was to 
the disciples rather than to the Master that the stream of 
visitors came, finding them not unsympathetic. The move- 
ment, congenial to the spirit of Galileans, and too easily 
put into their minds, may have sprung out of the house- 
mission. ‘The Twelve had been only too successful. They 
had talked about the Kingdom, and this was what came 
of it—-a political scheme. Wild as it may seem to us, it 
would appear perfectly natural to them. What was to be 
the issue of that immense enthusiasm? Was it to end in 
smoke? Was not the inevitable consummation to make 
the marvellous Teacher and Healer the actual head of a 
reformed state? 

No better explanation can be given of Christ’s manifest 
desire to separate His disciples from the people than the 
supposition that the Galileans entertained such a project, 
and that the Twelve more or less sympathized with it at the 
time of their return from their mission. Assuming this to 
be the fact, we understand what kind of ‘‘ rest’”’ was aimed 
at. It was, above all, rest from clusions, from the fever of 
false, foolish enthusiasms, from mental excitement over a 
fond scheme which, if not resolutely opposed, would end in 
disaster, Such rest Jesus must at all hazards secure for 
His disciples, if they are to be of any use to Him, to help 
and not frustrate His plans. The time has come when the 
question, Whither? must be dealt with. The Master 
knows the true answer to the question, but the disciples do 
not. A false issue isin their view. The first ,thing to be 
done, therefore, is peremptorily to negate the issue they 
contemplate. To accomplish this was the real motive of 
the voyage towards the north-eastern shore. The next 
task will be to make known the true issue. To secure 
leisure for explanations on this momentous topic was a 
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leading motive for the two flights remaining to be men- 
tioned. 

4, The escape in the direction of Tyre and Sidon. Some 
Biblical scholars are of opinion that-there was only one ex- 
cursion to the northern confines of Palestine, which in the 
Gospel narratives has, through some confusion in the tra- 
dition, got broken up into two, a longer one into the terri- 
tories of Tyre and Sidon, and a later, shorter one to the 
neighbourhood of Cesarea Philippi. This question may be 
left on one side all the more that, even if there were, as I 
believe, two distinct journeys, they were one in general 
aim. The common purpose of both was to get away for a 
season, completely and securely, at once from enthusiastic 
but foolish crowds, from well-meant but futile political 
plots, and from the ill-will of religious leaders more to be 
feared than anything, that in solitude and silence Jesus 
might brace His own spirit for the fatal crisis which from 
concurrent signs He knew to be approaching, and at the 
same time prepare His disciples for an issue of which they 
little dreamt. That He went so far away this time needs 
no explanation. The reason simply was that not otherwise 
could He attain His end. The previous attempt to escape 
had failed because the place of retreat was too near the 
scenes of labour. The new movement of retirement, there- 
fore, must be towards regions so remote that pursuit was 
not to be apprehended. And it must be northwards, not 
southwards, for geographical and for moral reasons. The 
northern boundary lay nearest Galilee, and the time has 
not come for the southern journey. Jesus will go to 
Jerusalem to die; He must go to the north to prepare to 
die. 

The first of the two northerly excursions seems to have 
been of considerable extent. Mark names in connection 
with it Tyre, Sidon, Decapolis, and the Sea of Galilee. 

1 Mark vii. 24. 
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Connecting these points, we get a journey first northwards 
to and through the above-named maritime countries, then 
eastwards over the Lebanon range to the neighbourhood of 
Damascus ;' then southwards and westwards through the 
region of the ten cities, and finally over the Jordan and 
back through Galilee to the original point of departure. 
If this was the route, it would occupy a considerable time. 
How were the days of that eventful pilgrimage filled up ? 
The Gospel records here are very meagre. Mark tells us 
most, but even he reports only a couple of incidents, the 
encounter with the woman of Canaan, and the cure of a 
deaf-mute apparently at some point on the route through 
Decapolis. In both cases he takes pains to show how 
much Jesus desired privacy. In connection with the eav- 
lier incident he remarks that Jesus “ would have no man 
know ’”’ where He was,” and in connection with the latter 
he carefully notes that Jesus took the deaf-mute ‘aside 
from the multitude privately,’ and after the cure charged 
all who witnessed it to “tell no man.” * The second Evan- 
gelist stands alone in the emphasis with which he brings 
out this fact in reference to the later period of our Lord’s 
life, though even he fails to explain fully its rationale. 
That, happily, with due reflection on the data supplied, we 
are able to do for ourselves. 

Both the incidents reported by Mark possess their own 
distinctive points of interest. The prominent feature in 
the earlier occurrence is the seeming reluctance of Jesus to 
grant the succour craved by a distressed mother for her 
suffering daughter. In the latter, while still bent on 
privacy, He made no objection to working the cure asked, 
though in this case also the sufferer was not improbably a 
Gentile. What did that reluctance mean? In Matthew’s 
narrative Jesus is reported to have pled as an excuse for it 


1 Pliny includes Damascus in Decapolis (H.N.V., 16). 
2 Mark vii. 24, 8 Mark vii, 33, 36. 
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that His mission was to the lost sheep of Israel. The plea 
might have provoked the rejoinder, Why then are you 
here? Israel’s Saviour a fugitive from Israel’s land! 
Perhaps that was just what Jesus Himself was thinking of 
at the moment, and also what He wished His disciples to 
reflect on. His position as a fugitive was fitted of itself to 
raise in His mind the question as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of His Gospel. In the circumstances the coincidence 
of the Syrophenician woman's request, in spite of His desire 
to remain unknown, would readily assume the significance 
of an omen. An isolated case might thus be transformed 
into a representative instance, the whole Gentile world in 
the person of that Syrian mother saying in beseeching 
tones: Come over and help us! On that hypothesis the 
reluctance to heal becomes very intelligible. In other 
circumstances Jesus might have granted the request with- 
out hesitation and without remark, viewing the case as a 
mere exception involving no principle. But in the actual 
situation He has to realize for Himself the serious import of 
what He is asked to do, and also, if possible, make it 
apparent to His disciples. Tio Himself He has to say: 
My mission was to Israel, is this a new call? To His 
disciples: You sympathized with the wish of the Galileans 
to make me King of a reformed Israel ; do you know what 
the request of this woman which you seem inclined to back 
really signifies? It portends the transference of the King- 
dom of God from Jewish to Gentile soil. What Jesus said 
to the woman may be interpreted in the light of the same 
hypothesis. ‘‘ It is not permissible, or it is not meet, to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it to the dogs,” said 
He with apparent harshness. Had she known the whole 
facts of the case, she might have replied: True, Master, 
but have the children not already got their bread, and have 
they not themselves thrown it to the dogs? Is that not the 
reason of your being here? That would have been an 
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argument difficult to answer ; yet her actual reply to Christ’s 
objection served her purpose even better, revealing as it 
did a humble faith which went straight to His heart, and 
suggested the thought: the Pagans after all, not dogs, but 
children. 

Jesus, it seems to me, used the case of the Syrophenician 
woman to give His disciples an object-lesson on the claims 
of the Gentile world. And the whole of that circular journey 
in Gentile lands would be an education to them on that 
subject, and probably was intended by their Master to serve 
that purpose. What He said to them we know not, but we 
can conceive what the world itself would say. ‘‘The sun 
shines here as well as in Galilee ; why may not the gracious 
love of the Father in heaven be here also?” Or was that 
too abstruse a lesson in theology for them as yet to com- 
prehend ? 

The leading feature in the later incident of this journey 
is the curious details regarding the manner in which our 
Lord effected the cure of the deaf-mute. These are 
probably not to be regarded as an indication of Christ’s 
habitual method of working cures, but rather as something 
peculiar to the individual case, and on that account deemed 
worthy of note by the Evangelist or the original reporter. 
The acts specified—putting a finger into each ear, and 
touching the tongue—were not means, but symbols of cure ; 
and perhaps we should find in their use on this occasion a 
hint that the disease itself had for the mind of the Healer a 
symbolic significance: physical deafness and dumbness an 
emblem of the spiritual condition of Israel, or possibly of 
the Gentile world. Thus may be explained the sigh which 
Jesus heaved in working the cure. It was a sigh not over 
the physical malady of an individual, but over the spiritual 
malady of a people—in Israel’s case, alas! not curable. 

5. The escape towards Caesarea Philippi.' The imme- 


1 Matthew xvi. 13; Mark viii, 27; Luke ix, 18. There is no indication of 
locality in Luke, 
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diate occasion of this new journey towards the north was 
the demand for a sign on the part of the Pharisees, which 
to our Lord appeared a‘thing of very evil omen.’ As to its 
pedagogic purpose in reference to the disciples there is no 
room for doubt. If on the earlier journey by the way of 
Tyre, Sidon and Decapolis, Jesus sought to familiarize His 
disciples with the thought that the kingdom for whose 
coming they ardently longed might eventually pass away 
from Israel, during this later one His aim was to initiate 
them into the mystery of His own ignominious fate. The 
two subjects were closely connected. The events involved 
were related to each other as cause and effect. The re- 
jection of Jesus would have for its necessary consequence 
the forfeiture by Israel of her privilege, the passing of the 
vineyard into other hands. Logically, therefore, the fate 
awaiting their Master should have been the first subject of 
instruction for the disciples. But it was by far the harder 
theme, therefore it formed the subject of the later lesson. 
It was a wide theme, with many aspects, as well as a hard 
one, and there is ground for believing that during the weeks 
taken up with the Cesarea excursion it formed the leading 
topic of many an earnest conversation. With reference to 
a certain stage of the journey, Mark states that Jesus was 
teaching His disciples, and was saying to them: The Son 
of Man is delivered up into the hands of men, and they 
shall kill Him.? There was not merely an announcement, 
but a course of instruction. The fact was stated again and 
again, and made the subject of explanatory discourse, in 
which it was pointed out what causes were at work ineyit- 
ably leading up to such a catastrophe, and how well the 
event predicted would correspond with Old Testament 
prophetic anticipations. The leaven of the scribes, of 


1 Yatt. xvi. 1; Mark viii. 11. 
2 Mark ix. 31. The verbs represented in English by “ was teaching” and 
‘‘ was saying ”’ are in the imperfect, implying continuous action. 
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which the Master had bid His disciples beware,! would 
afford matter for much talk, as supplying in its evil nature 
a sufficient answer to the question: Why take so gloomy a 
view of the future? And the prophetic delineations of the 
sufferings of God’s servants would receive their due share of 
attention as showing how likely moral fidelity and tribula- 
tion are to go together in this world. No fear of conversa- 
tion flagging in the Jesus-circle in those eventful weeks. 
The subject was first introduced on the way northwards 
towards Cesarea Philippi,? and very appositely by a ques- 
tion which had, and was probably intended to have, the 
effect of eliciting from the disciples a declaration of their 
faith in the Messiahship of their Master. This faith was 
not the birth of the moment; it was really involved in 
the sympathy evinced by the disciples with the project to 
make Jesus King. Jesus desired now to draw them into a 
confession of their faith that He might set it in a new order 
of ideas. Hitherto their logical position has been: the 
Christ (shown to be such by word, deed, and spirit), there- 
fore worthy to be Israel’s glorious crowned King. The 
logic of the scribes, on the contrary, has been: deserving 
by his conduct to die, therefore his Christhood incredible. 
Jesus wishes His disciples to know that neither their logic 
nor that of the scribes is sound, and that the truth lies in 
the antinomy: the Christ, yet doomed to an ignominious 
death. What an abstruse lesson for these poor fishermen 
and publicans! No wonder they kicked against the goad. 
But there was no help for it. Both members of the 
antinomy were true, and neither could be seen in its full 
truth except in company with the other. What a tragic 
event the death of Jesus became when it was seen to be the 
death of a Messzah, and what a fierce light was thrown on 
the nature of Messianic dignities and functions when it was 
made clear that the destiny of a true Christ is to be crucified 
Matt, xvi. 6; Mark viii. 15. 2 Mark viii. 27. 
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by and for the world! It is not surprising that Jesus took 
great pains to indoctrinate His followers in these high 
matters, making them the absorbing theme of conversation 
from this time onward. Only by much iteration could they 
be made intelligible. After all-His pains the disciples had 
not learnt their lesson when the end came. But one thing 
they did understand then: that what had happened was 
what their Master had again and again said would happen ; 
and this helped to bring them safely through the crisis. 


A. B. Bruce. 
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PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS PETER AND 
JAMES. 


It was not my intention to reply to the arguments ad- 
vanced by Dr. Sanday in the Expositor for April. I do 
not like to thrust myself into the position of arguing 
against him. Iam too conscious of my debt to him, both 
as a scholar from whom I have learned much, and as a 
friend who has given me sympathy and encouragement 
to attempt the problems of history, and accorded much 
generous recognition and praise to the little that I have 
done. It seemed better, and it was pleasanter, to drop 
the subject. But a letter from Rev. E. P. Boys-Smith 
(from whom on other occasions I have received very useful 
and encouraging communications) reminds me that there 
is another aspect of the situation. It is almost a betrayal 
of the truth to be silent at this stage. 

To keep this subject rightly before the reader’s mind, it 
must not be treated as isolated ; it should not be discussed 
as if the real question were whether Dr. Sanday or I be 
right on this single point; it should be considered in its 
relation to the development of modern historical criticism. 
The “ Tiibingen theory ’' was founded upon the discrepancy 
between Galatians ii. 1-10 and Acts xv., considered as 
descriptions of the same event. Starting from that evident 
discrepancy, and relying on the perfectly correct principle 
that the description given by the eye-witness Paul must be 
preferred to that given confessedly at second hand in Acts, 
it arrived by a singularly able and luminous argument, 
which seemed to compel assent inexorably at every step, at 
the conclusion that the discrepant and inharmonious narra- 

1 Vor brevity I use a rough and unscientific term to describe a class of views 


varying in many details, but having certain general characteristics common ta 
all, The looseness of the term does not affect my argument, 
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tive in Acts xv. could not be the work of the friend, pupil, 
and year-long companion of Paul; that that narrative, and 
the book as a whole, showed such signs of knowledge of the 
real facts mingled with attempts to misrepresent and gloss 
them over, as proved it to be written in the second century 
‘by some one who desired to colour past history so as to 
suit later views and controversies. 

On the other hand, scholars like Bishop Lightfoot and 
Dr. Sanday rightly conceived that the book of the Acts, 
as a whole, has the first-century tone: they caught the 
ring of genuineness in it, and they felt also that it was the 
unified work of a single author. In all this they showed 
true historical insight and literary feeling. I confess, and 
have always frankly acknowledged, that for years I was on 
the wrong side; I had a natural love for, and confidence 
in, a clear and definite chain of reasoning, in which one 
advanced by firm and easy steps; and I lacked either the 
sense, or the knowledge, or both, that could seize the tone 
of the book as a whole. 

Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Sanday were right in the most 
important parts of the problem; but their method of 
eluding the Tubingen argument from the discrepancy of 
Acts xv. and Galatians ii., by simply minimizing, or denying 
the existence of,' the discrepancy, was not, in my judgment, 
successful. But it was a great achievement to restore credit 
and authenticity to the work of an historian, whereas a 
wrong theory as to a single passage is a slight and venial 
error. That they upheld the right dating of Acts was an 
immense service to history, rendered at a time when the 
decided preponderance of learned authority was leaning in 
the other direction. Perhaps, if the alternative were now 

1 Lightfoot minimizes too far: Dr. Sanday, in his edition of Galatians, ac- 
knowledges its existence more frankly and definitely than Lightfoot, though 
in his Bampton Lectures, p. 329, he does ‘not include among the number of 


serious difficulties the differences between Acts xy. and Galatians ii. They are 
no doubt great, but,” etc. 
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presented to me between on the one hand accompanying 
them unreservedly, and on the other hand following the 
Tubingen direction, I should, as the least of two difficulties, 
now go with them. But my contention is that as that 
alternative is not presented, it is possible to follow them 
in the general question, and to eliminate the difficulty 
which they left. 

In his earlier paper in February, Dr. Sanday “‘ took the 
broad ground that Gal. ii. 1-10 implied a more advanced 
stage of the controversy than could have been reached 
about the year 46,! and before St. Paul’s first Galatian 
journey.’’? In his second paper, with that fairness and 
honesty which characterize all his writing, he acknow- 
ledges that he stated his case ‘“‘ with rather too little 
qualification,’’® but he still thinks it impossible “ that the 
situation of Gal. ii. could really have been reached by the 
year 46”’;* and he still holds ‘‘ that the language of St. 
Paul in Ep. Galatians is satisfied by nothing short of the 
events of the first missionary journey.” He now derives 
his weightiest argument from Galatians ii. 7-9; and he 


1 I substitute always the date for which I contend. To do my theory justice, 
it must be taken as a whole and with its own date. Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jerusalem about Noy., 45, and the private communications took place 
naturally near the end of the visit. 

2 To the argument which I advanced to prove that in the case of Cornelius 
the antithesis of circumcision and non-circumcision was already fully de- 
veloped (whereas Dr. Sanday had maintained that that antithesis, with the 
watchwords, ‘“‘ Jew” and “ Gentile,” began only in a.p. 50), it may be added 
that Peter and James in Acts xv. treat the case of Cornelius as conclusive and 
complete with regard to the relations of the Gentiles to the Church; they 
avoid using the term “ circumcision,” which was calculated to rouse ill-feeling ; 
but their speeches imply that the antithesis of Gentile and Jew was explicit 
in the case. It may be said that they interpret the case in the light of later 
events; but, if there be anything in that, it is just as true of Paul in 
Galatians ii. 

8 Considering that he had chosen the argument as being “in the strictly 
Baconian sense crucial,” the admission is significant. 

* Acknowledging that some qualification is needed, he qualifies his position 
by the insertion of “really.” Dr. Sanday is a master in the art of delicate 
gradation in strength of statement. 
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states his reason in the following words, which are so 
important for my purpose that I must beg leave to quote 
them.! ‘Surely this ‘ gospel of the circumcision’ is some- 
thing more than occasional [preaching to proselytes; and 
surely the acceptance of it is the ratification of a success 
already gained. Itseems to me to point as clearly as any- 
thing could point to the events of the first journey, 
and the founding of the Galatian Churches . . . On 
this ground I take my stand. If I am dislodged from it, 
then it will be time to consider Prof. Ramsay’s ingenious 
combinations. But, as it is, I am stopped at the thres- 
hold.” 

The reason why Dr. Sanday finds the sentiment of 
Galatians ii. 7-9 so impossible in the year 46 is not clear 
to me; much as I try, I fail to see where lies the difficulty, 
and Dr. Sanday never states it definitely. Apparently 
- he holds that the Apostles Peter and James could not 
possibly recognise Paul as being called to the Apostolate 
of the Gentiles in 46, but could recognise him as such in 
50 or 51 4.p. It may be granted that no human being, 
however obtuse or slow-witted he was, could fail, in a.p. 50, 
to recognise that Paul was the Apostle of the Gentiles; but 
I see no dificulty in believing that men like Peter and 
James, after Paul had expounded to them privately his 
aims, his method, and his call, could have recognised his 
great mission as early as 46. Let us consider this point 
a little. 

Were Peter and James men who could only recognise 
the logic of events? Were they men who could not feel 
Paul’s greatness, recognise his mission, ‘‘ know the grace 
that was given him” (Gal. ii. 9), until these had been demon- 
strated so effectually that no one could deny his command- 


I leave a lacuna in the middle; but this does not alter the effect. I give the 
words selected by an unprejudiced onlooker, Mr. Boys-Smith, as representing 
Dr. Sanday’s argument. 
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ing position in the Church? Dr. Sanday seems to assume 
their inability to do this in 46. I am far from agreeing 
with him. How did Peter and James gain their great 
position and influence in the early Church? Was it not 
that they earned it by their power, by their sympathetic 
insight into the qualifications of men, and by their appre- 
ciation of the needs of the Church, by ‘‘the grace that was 
given them?” And does not grace recognise grace intui- 
tively ? Is not the Divine naturally attracted to the Divine, 
wherever they meet? In great questions leaders grasp the 
Situation and see the solution long before most people 
appreciate it. On my theory Peter and James were 
leaders. 

But we have a history of the period, setting forth the 
critical steps in the development of the Church. What 
evidence does Luke give as to the recognition of Paul’s 
charge to the Gentiles? As early as 42, or the very be- 
ginning of 43, when Barnabas went to Antioch, and saw 
the character of the congregation there, which contained a 
considerable proportion of Greeks,1 he bethought himself 
at once of Paul, and went to fetch him to Antioch. He 
had come in contact with him only for fifteen days at 
Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem in 35, and had since then 
heard of his successful work in Cilicia; but he knew at 
once that Paul was needed in Greek Antioch. Luke’s con- 
ception clearly is that Barnabas had from. the first recog- 

1 Dr. Sanday will not admit this argument, for he holds to the reading 
E\nviords for "EA\nvas. In my view, the longer word makes the passage 
meaningless, and distorts Luke’s whole conception of the development of the 
Church. An important step is here indicated: the preachers at Antioch went 
beyond those in Pheenicia and Cyprus, and even addressed Greeks. Now 
the preachers in Cyprus certainly addressed Hellenistai—how could they avoid 
it in the synagogues of Cyprus ?—and Hellenistai had formed part of the 
Church in Jerusalem from the earliest times (Acts vi. 1; ix. 29). The character 
of the Antiochian Church is wholly misunderstood, unless we recognise that 
from the first it contained a considerable (and a steadily growing) proportion of 


Greeks; but they were Greeks who came into relations with the Jews, and the 
preaching was still regularly connected with the synagogue. 
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nised that Paul “ was called by the good pleasure of God to 
preach Him among the Gentiles (Gal. 1. 16). 

It is apparent that Dr. Sanday’s point of view is far 
removed from mine, as he says, p. 257, he ‘‘can only 
understand this (Gal. ii. 2)... .* of a practice which 
the Apostle had begun’’; and again, he sees in ii. 7-9 ‘‘ the 
ratification of a success already gained.” On this the 
reader will judge. To me the view that Paul imparted to 
the leading Apostles beforehand the wider and freer plans 
which had been growing in his mind amid and through his 
work in Cilicia and Antioch, that he went forth to Cyprus, 
strong not merely in his private conviction of the reality 
of the Divine commission given him, but also in the con- 
sciousness that the great leaders, who stood in the eyes of 
the world as the pillars of the Church,’ were in full agree- 
ment with him*—that view, I say, appears not merely a 
nobler conception of the mind of the three leaders, Peter, 
James, and Paul, but also one which is needed to explain 
Paul’s attitude, his perfect confidence in the unity of feeling 
between Peter, and James, and himself, and his perfect 
confidence that the incident of Galatians ii. is a conclusive 
and final confirmation of his point of view. 

Further, it was on account of private communication and 
intercourse (Gal. ii. 2) that James and Peter perceived the 
working of the Divine Spirit in Paul: private explanation 
was required in 46, but in 50 the Galatian Churches had 
made clear to all Paul’s power and his mission. Paul 
represents that James and Peter came over to his side, and 
approved of him purely on account of his private statement 
of his gospel, and because ‘“‘they saw the grace that was 
given him”; and he does not give the slightest hint that 


1 of doxobvres orbdor eivar, Gal. ii. 9, where (as I have argued in the Exposrror, 
Third Series, vol. ii. p. 106) it is a misapprehension, shared even by Lightfoot, 
that any depreciation is implied. 

2 On this see a paragraph near the close of this article. 
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their action was due to such striking achievements as the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches. 

Contrast with the words of Paul in this passage the 
words of Luke describing the visit and action of Paul in 
Jerusalem in 50 A.D., after the Galatian Churches were 
founded: “‘they hearkened unto Paul and Barnabas, re- 
hearsing what signs and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them.’’ We have here a distinctly later 
stage, as is clearly seen on a comparative view. 


A.D. 46, GAL. il. 

3 , > “a \ > , a 

dveGéunv avTois TO evayyédvov O 
knptoo@' ev trois Overw (v. 2). 
10. oy t 1 \ > , 
LOOVYTES OTL TETLOT EVAL TO evayyéAuoy 
Ths axpoBvarias (v. 7). evnpynoe* 
kat epot eis ta €Ovn (v. 8). -yvovres 


A.D. 00, ACTS xv. 

#kovoy Bapydfa kat Mavdov e&yyou- 
pévav doa eroinoey 6 eds onpeta Kal 
répara ev tos Oveow OC avrav (Vv. 
12). aviyyeiday doa 6 beds eroinoey 
peer’ avray (Uv. 4). 


tiv xapw tiy dSobecicay por (v. 9). 


In the later case the evidence is objective, and entirely 
based on accomplished fact, and on the marvels which 
attested God’s action among the Galatian converts. In the 
earlier, the evidence is subjective, and based purely on the 
recognition by Peter and James of Paul’s personal qualifi- 
cations, the message entrusted to him, and the power and 
grace that were given him. 

Parallel cases may be cited to confirm this comparative 
view. Wherever a Church has been founded amid a new 
class of persons, making an, extension of the Gospel, the 
justification rests in the new Church itself, and in the signs 
of God’s action among its members: so in the case of 
Cornelius’s household (x. 45), ‘‘they of the circumcision 
which believed were amazed, because on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit: for they heard 
them speak with tongues.” * So again at Antioch, ‘‘ when 

1 On the tenses knpicow and rerlarevjat, Which are vital, see below. 

2 On the sense of évjpyyoe see below. 


8 Compare the argument of Peter in defence, xi. 5-17, and its effect on his 
audience. See also my St. Paul the Traveller, p.115. At Pisidian Antioch 


Vou. IV. 4 
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Barnabas had come and had seen the grace of God, he was 
glad’ (xi. 23). So at Ephesus, Paul’s question, when he 
“found certain disciples,” was, ‘‘Did ye receive the Spirit 
when ye believed?”’ (xix. 1, 2). That was the one single 
sufficient proof, and it was also the’ necessary and indis- 
pensable proof: Paul could not omit it in Galatians ii. 
except for the one reason that there had yet been no 
opportunity for it. If the incident in Galatians ii. 1-10 had 
occurred in A.D. 50, the question would have been, ‘ Did 
these converts receive the Spirit?’’? When Barnabas and 
he went up to Jerusalem in A.D. 50, they at once addressed 
themselves to that question. 

Now Dr. Sanday, evidently, recognises fully that if the 
interview with Peter and James in Galatians ii. occurred 
in A.D. 50-51, Paul must necessarily have anticipated this 
question and appealed to the proof furnished by his 
Galatian converts ; and he proceeds to discover it in Paul’s 
words. So far as I may judge, however, it does not lie in 
the words, but is read into them by Dr. Sanday through 
his feeling that it must be there. He considers that in 
vv. 7-9 we have something that ‘‘ corresponds exactly to 
that ‘rehearsing of what God had done’ among the Gen- 
tiles,’ which was given at Jerusalem in a.p. 50-51. I 
cannot see the correspondence, and I have therefore placed 
the critical words side by side on a preceding page, in order 
that the reader may judge for himself. But can the words 
in v. 9, ‘wrought for me also to the Gentiles,” be taken as 
a ‘“‘retrospect of work done”’ among the Gentiles?! That 
can hardly be maintained:* the conjunction of évypynce in 
‘the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit,” xiii. 52; and this 
must be understood of all the Churches in order, as is confirmed by the marvels, 
e.g., at Lystra, for such signs involve a reciprocal action (see my St. Paul, p. 39, 
lines 7-9). ) 

1 6 yap évepynoas ILérpw els drooroNyy Tis wepiromys evipynoev Kal émuot els T 
26vn (Gal. ii. 9). 

* I do not imply that Dr. Sanday maintains this: I quite believe that he 
would not think so; but it is well to bring out the point clearly. 
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9 and ydpus in 10 points beyond question to the parallelism 
between this passage and iii. 5 in regard to the sense of the 
verb. In iii. 5 Paul asks, ‘‘ He therefore that bountifully 
supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh miraculous power 
in you,’ doeth He it by the works of the law or by the 
hearing of faith?’’ The allusion in both passages is to the 
indwelling God-given power, not to the resulting effects in 
external action. The two Apostles were aware of the 
power in Paul and the grace: Paul was aware of the Spirit 
and the God-given powers in the Galatians. Compare the 
note of Dr. Zéckler (whom I quote, partly because of the 
clear, precise words that he uses, partly because he is 
strongly on the opposite side from me in this question) : 
“nicht die tiusseren Wunderaffekte, sondern die geistgewirkten 
Krifte zur Vollbringung solcher Wunder (= yapicpata, Rom. 
xii. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 4) sind gemeint,” iii. 5. 

This sense of the verb évijpynce is not likely to be dis- 
puted, and I need not go into an examination of Paul’s 
use of the verb, and of the noun évépyea.” But I shall 
quote a few words from Mr. Boys-Smith, who treats this 
passage as conclusive in evidence against Dr. Sanday. . 
He renders, ‘‘ He that empowered Peter to the apostleship 
of the circumcision, empowered me also for the nations” ; 
and he adds the paraphrase, ‘‘ He that commissioned Peter 
for the circumcision in the words, ‘feed my sheep,’ com- 
missioned me for the uncircumcision, saying, ‘I will send 
thee far hence unto the nations.’’’ He puts the force of 
evépyeva well: ‘‘évépyeva always stands for a spiritual force 
entering into the realm of human life, and operating within 
the person of him who feels its influence.’’ And similarly, 


1 The Revised Version is admittedly seriously erroneous here. I have in- 
tentionaliy used Lightfoot’s words in the translation given of 6 ody émixopynyav 
bplv 7d mveduakal evepyGv Suvduers ev buiv Tr. 

2 The words are characteristically, but not quite exclusively, Pauline: they, 
with évépynua, occur a little over thirty times in N.T. 
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“‘the idea of évepyetv is that of subjective activity, not of 
objective operation, the infusion of energy into the person, 
not the accomplishment by him of external results.” The 
thought of ii. 8 is, as he says, actually expressed a few 
verses before (i. 15), “to revéal His Son in me, that I 
might preach Him among the nations.’”’ The parallel in 
ii. 8, 9, of evypynoe and yxdpiv SoOcicay is in itself a piece of 
evidence: the God-given power and grace stand on the 
same level. 

We are, I think, forced to the conclusion that Paul 
describes himself in Galatians ii. 1-9 as convincing the 
Apostles privately that a Divine mission was entrusted to 
him, and that indwelling power and grace had been given 
him for that mission. Henceforth he knew that the leaders 
were with him, and all the arguments of the Tubingen 
school about disagreement between them and Paul are vain 
imaginings, vain as were the attempts of the extreme 
Judaistic party (‘‘certain of the believing Pharisees,” xv. 
5) to effect any disagreement between them and Paul. 

On the other hand in Acts xv. Paul appeals to results, to 
the practical effect of his mission, the outward marvels 
wrought in its course, and the conversion of the nations. 

Galatians ii. is therefore the earlier stage; Acts xy. the 
subsequent stage. 

In treating the whole passage, Gal. ii, 1-10, Dr. San- 
day seems to me not to attend sufficiently to the force 
of the tenses (which I tried to bring out in an article in 
Exposiror, Third Series, vol. ii. pp. 104 ff.). There is an 
extraordinary variety in the tenses used, and the variation 
is exceedingly significant; in fact the whole force of the 
passage depends ‘on the use of the tenses. The series of 
events which took place at the time described are expressed 
by aorists: those ideas which are spoken of as true down 
to the moment when Paul was writing are rendered by 
presents. Hence v. 2, ‘‘ I submitted (aorist) to the apostles 
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the gospel which I continue preaching now (present) among 
the Gentiles’’; “to prevent the work of my whole life 
down to the present time (present) or my work then (aorist) 
from being ineffectual.” But his commission to preach 
had been given to him before 46, and Paul therefore 
expresses it in the perfect tense, which here has the 
force of pluperfect (the tense of the direct speech being re- 
tained in the indirect according to a common grammatical 
form). When one follows the tenses closely, the histori- 
cal interpretation for which I contend is seen to be neces- 
sary. 

In saying that Paul in 46 submitted to the Apostles his 
mission and his commission and his aims among the Gen- 
tiles, I do not of course mean that he either spoke to them 
of, or even contemplated, all the development of events. 
Doubtless he looked forward, as Peter and James did, to a 
peaceful unification of Jews and Gentiles in the one Church, 
and it is certain that he would have been horrified to think 
of the breach with his own people that he was approach- 
ing. He saw, indeed, a serious danger threatening; but 
all three leaders agreed as to the best means of meeting it. 
Nor is it meant that he was already clear as to all his 
method: on the contrary, I think the scene in the pro- 
consul’s house at Paphos (xiii. 5 ff.) was a new step made 
on the inspiration of the moment. 

Further, it is clear and certain that James and Peter, 
and also Paul, looked forward to the Gentiles, as they were 
conyerted, entering into relations with the Jews and ob- 
serving those minor conditions of purity that would qualify 
them for doing so. A unified Church of Jews and Gentiles 
was possible on no other footing; and the Decree of the 
Apostles and Elders in a.p. 50-51 was merely a legal and 
formal expression of the action required to hold together the 
single Jewish-Gentile Church. Paul in his later develop- 
ment made only this modification, that he looked on these 
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conditions as being mere concessions to the weakness of 
the Jews, and not in themselves essential (except in so 
far as a moral principle was partially involved in some of 
them). 

I touch only the ground on which Dr. Sanday has taken 
“his stand in refusing even ‘‘ to consider my ingenious com- 
binations.” Admitting my faults of disrespect in standing 
up against a scholar so much more experienced, to whom 
I ought to be a listener merely, I say with Themistocles, 
“Strike, but hear me.’’ At present he uses the same kind 
of reasoning against me as has been employed already by 
some other scholars in regard to the South-Galatian theory. 
One single fact (or, as I should call it, one single mistaken 
pre-conception) is regarded as barring out my theory; and 
my arguments, “‘my ingenious combinations,” are not even 
considered. This attitude is one which, I confess, I find 
it difficult to sympathize with. In ancient history, where 
disputed problems are so numerous, there is, as a rule, no 
safe and trustworthy method except that of weighing the 
case as a whole, contemplating it from all sides, and judg- 
ing from the widest possible examination. It has been 
my experience, repeatedly, that the method of trusting to 
one apparently strong reason, and suffering oneself to be 
‘stopped at the threshold’”’ from weighing with a sympa- 
thetic mind a different theory,' betrays the scholar who 
follows it: an impression gained from one point of view is 
often deceptive. My chief aim in my previous article was 
to persuade Dr. Sanday to look at the subject from a new 
point of view before he pronounced judgment; but as yet 
he merely reiterates that he finds himself barred from 
doing so, and concludes by saying that he will not reply to 

1 It is not a fair hearing of a theory involving a delicate interpretation of 
historical evidence to begin with a strong prepossession on the other side; the 
judge is then practically a critic on the look-out for evidence on which to rest a 


condemnation ; and the finest points of a theory are certain to escape those 
who do not study it with sympathy. 
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any arguments I may have to advance further—a promise 
from which I would gladly absolve him. 

As to ‘‘the imputation of apologetic harmonizing,” 
which Dr. Sanday seems to consider that I have unjustly 
brought against him, such terms are liable to bear a 
different sense in the minds of different persons. I did not 
use’ the term or make the charge ;' though I see no crime 
even if he had deserved it, and I see no reason to think 
that the distinguished scholar who is quoted on p. 262 is 
more free from the charge than he himself or Lightfoot is. 
Further, when Dr. Sanday asserts that he has not ‘ given 
to the sacred writers any different measure from that which 
he would have given them if they had been profane,” I 
recognise no merit in his claim: rather, as a diligent and 
grateful student of his writings, I feel on every page that he 
does give a different measure, that it is inseparable from his 
nature and mind to do so, and that it would be unfortunate 
for the world, for his pupils, and for his readers, if it were 
not so. But it is quite consistent with this that he should 
be perfectly fair and just to all; and the first quality which 
attracted me in Lightfoot and also in himself was their 
manifest eager and limitless desire to be scrupulously 
honest and just in their judgments. 

A brief reference is needed to Dr. Sanday’s argument on 
p- 261. He holds that Svaxoviay rAnpwoavtes in xii. 25 
denotes simply the handing over of the Antiochian money 
to the authorities in Jerusalem ; and quotes Romans xv. 31, 
where he holds that dvaxovia means only the presentation 
of sums to the authorities. His argument implies that the 
large representative deputation which carried those sums, 
was intended by Paul simply to go to Jerusalem, hand over 
the money, and depart. But surely that is a very in- 
adequate conception: surely the same aim as in A.D. 45-46 


1 My charge was that he did not fully realize the force of an objection. If 
that is a charge of crime, what writer on these subjects is free from it ? 
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(according to my view) was in Paul’s mind. The depu- 
tation was to impress the Church in Jerusalem with its 
personal services; it was to hand over the money to the 
authorities (as in xi. 30), to be at their orders for service 
in connection with it, even though.the opportunity of a 
famine was not open at the second visit, and to bring home 
to the mass of Christians in Jerusalem the reality of the 
Church in Lystra, Berea, etc. (and vice versi). No such 
further service is mentioned by Luke, but Paul’s capture 
disarranged all plans. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


Lise Prof. Ramsay, I had not thought to write any more 
on the subject in debate between us at present. But the 
invitation which he gives me is so friendly, and the opening 
which his article offers seems to me so satisfactory, and so 
really conducive to an understanding, not only between our 
two selves, but among those who are interested in the sub- 
ject generally, that I have not hesitated to take him at his 
word, and I have asked the editor to allow me to append 
a few remarks to his paper. 

It has unfortunately happened—I hardly know how— 
that besides the necessary and inevitable differences be- 
tween us in regard to the interpretation of this section of 
Church History, others had gathered round them which did 
not seem to me so necessary, and which I am afraid must 
have encumbered our discussion to the reader. These, I am 
glad to think, have now nearly all been cleared up, and the 
one that remains may, I hope, soon be removed. 

I can assure Prof. Ramsay that I had no wish to stand in 
the way of the full consideration of his case. If I proposed 
to restrict our discussion to certain lines, my motives in 
doing so were quite on the surface. Partly, they were a 
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very prosaic desire to economize time and space, and partly 
a certain mental habit which impels me whenever I can to 
simplify a complicated question by going straight to what 
seems to me the most vital part of it, where a decision once 
taken carries with it all the rest. Of course, I may have 
been wrong in singling out the part I did as vital. There 
are other considerations which I should myself have liked 
to take up when that had been disposed of. But as the 
question stood it seemed to me sufficient to deal with the 
one main point at once. That was all I meant by putting 
in my plea as it were in limine; it was a short cut to a de- 
cision, such as I am afraid one is obliged to have recourse 
to in this crowded life of ours, and nothing more. 

I hope there was nothing unjust in this. It seemed to 
me that the particular question did admit of being isolated, 
that it did admit of a definite answer Yes, or No, and that 
the one general answer carrried with it other subordinate 
answers. I am quite open to correction, and merely state 
my case for what it is worth. 

However this may be, Prof. Ramsay has now been good 
enough to meet me on the ground of my choosing. I thank 
him for it, and I thank-him for bringing to bear his unique 
power of giving to the details of a question definiteness and 
reality. There can be no doubt that his article is calcu- 
lated to advance our debate a long step forward. I shall 
have no reason to complain if, when I have said my say, the 
votes are taken, and the decision goes against me. 

Prof. Ramsay has stated his case, and I will say at once 
that I do not think it could be better stated. The view 
which he takes of clause after clause of the crucial pas- 
sage seems to me (on his premises) the most reasonable 
that could be taken. If he should end by making a con- 
vert of me, I should myself take the same view. But I 
cannot say that as yet the argument, as a whole, seems to 
me convincing. 
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It is important that we should have the text of the 
passage (Gal. ii. 6-9) before us; and as some exception 
has been taken to my renderings (which I believe were 
usually those of the Revised Version), it may be most 
satisfactory if I adopt the paraphrase. given by Prof. Ram- 
~ say himself (St. Paul the Traveller, etc., p. 56). 

‘But from the recoguised leaders—how distinguished 
soever was their character is not now to the point; God 
accepteth not man’s person—the recognised leaders, I say, 
imparted no new instruction to me; but perceiving that I 
‘throughout my ministry am charged specially with the mis- 
sion to foreign (non-Jewish) nations, as Peter is with the 
Jewish mission—for he that worked (6 évepynoas) for Peter 
to the Apostolate of the circumcision worked (évjpynce) also 
for me to be the missionary to the Gentiles—and perceiving 
[from the actual facts] the grace that had been given me, 
they, James and Cephas and John, the recognised pillars of 
the Church, gave pledges to me and to Barnabas of a joint 
scheme of work, ours to be directed to the Gentiles, while 
theirs was to the Jews.” 

Prof. Ramsay thinks that these verses have reference to 
a point of time corresponding to that of Acts xi. 30 (the 
mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem with succour 
against the famine). This he would date in the year 46. 
I would rather place the events described in the epistle in 
the longitude of Acts xv., 2.e., about the year 50. The 
great difference between us is that on Prof. Ramsay’s 
view the first missionary journey and the founding of the 
Galatian Churches (Acts xili. xiv.) are subsequent to the 
situation implied by the Epistle, whereas on my view they 
precede it. I have maintained that St. Paul makes a 
direct appeal to the successes of the Galatian mission, 
and this Prof. Ramsay denies. The issue between us is, 
therefore, as clear and simple as possible, and it should not 
be difficult for the reader to make up his mind about it. 


a 
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Prof. Ramsay rests his case mainly on the force of 
evipynce, which—as he rightly urges—is subjective rather 
than objective. When St. Paul says that God ‘ worked 
for” him towards the Gentiles as He ‘“‘ worked for” Peter 
towards the Jews, the Greek lays stress rather on the 
powers implanted, the gifts and energies bestowed upon 
the two Apostles, than upon the results which they ob- 
tained. The inference drawn from this is that when we 
are told that James and Peter and John “perceived the 
grace” that was given to their colleague, they perceived 
it rather through their private intercourse with him and 
their ‘‘ sympathetic insight into the qualifications of men,” 
than through the witness of events. Their confidence in 
St. Paul is prophetic rather than in retrospect of work done. 

I should not think of contesting the perfect tenability of 
this as an interpretation of the Greek. At the same time 
Iam a little surprised that Mr. Boys-Smith, who has ex- 
- pressed his adhesion to Prof. Ramsay’s view, should think 
it “‘conclusive” as against my argument. I note by the 
way that Prof. Ramsay can hardly have so regarded it at 
the time when he wrote his paraphrase. He inserts there 
the words which I have placed in square brackets (in the 
original they are in smaller type) “ perceiving [from the 
actual facts] the grace that had been given me.” Per- 
haps his view has developed since the paraphrase was 
written. I do not mean to press the words against him 
further than to show how very naturally they are intro- 
duced, and how entirely the Greek admits of my construc- 
tion of the history as well as of his. The words chosen 
no doubt lay stress on the God-given energies of the 
Apostles. But these might be inferred either directly or 
indirectly, either by personal contact and insight into 
character, or by the news of effects produced; the con- 
text leaves both methods open, and I should not wish to 
exclude either. 
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One little phrase at least makes for the wider reference. 
If St. Paul had written no more than “‘ He who worked 
for Peter worked also for me,” the working might well 
have been only inward. But then he adds ‘‘He who 
worked for Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision 
worked also for me towards the Gentiles.’ The appeal is 
transferred from the inward to the outward. It was the 
actual success of Peter among Jews, and the actual success 
of Paul among Gentiles that supplied proof of their endow- 
ment and fitness for their respective missions. 

It thus appears that Prof. Ramsay was not wrong in 
inserting “from the actual facts,’ and that I am (so far) 
not wrong in following him. The next question that 
comes up is, What are these facts? The context seems 
to show that they are facts upon a certain scale, facts 
upon a considerable scale. When St. Paul ascribes to 
his brother Apostle “the apostleship of the circumcision,” 
he implies, though he leaves the word to be understood, 
that ‘the apostleship of the Gentiles,’’ had fallen to him- 
self. What evidence had he of this? 

Prof. Ramsay insists on a point which I had waived He 
claims that the right reading in Acts xi. 20 is “EAAnvas, and 
not ‘EXAnvwertds; he thinks that this proves the presence of 
Greeks (Gentiles) in some numbers in the Church at 
Antioch, and that St. Paul had exercised his ministry 
among these. 

It is a dangerous thing in textual criticism to take at 
once the reading which seems to give the best prima facie 
sense, especially where that sense is required by a particular 
theory. Has Prof. Ramsay weighed the reading as a ques- 
tion of such difficulty ought to be weighed ? The mass of 
MSS., including B, the Laudian Acts, and the important 
cursive 61, has “EAAnwords ; a small but important group, 
the third hand of XN, the first hand of D and A, have 
EndaAnvas. The first hand of N has the clerical error 
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evayyeduoTas. It is commonly assumed that N is really a 
witness for “EXAnvords, the first syllables being evidently 
due to the influence of evayyedufowevor which follows. It 
may, however, be urged (as it was by Prof. Warfield in the 
Journal of Biblical Exegesis for 1884, p. 114) that a 
substantive suggested by evayyedufouevor could only be 
evayyedwotds. The evidence of 8* has to be taken with so 
much reserve, which in a case like this is not without im- 
portance. On the other hand, one of the two leading 
witnesses on the other side, A, is discredited by reading 
E)Anvas for ‘EXAnvictds in ix, 29, where D is not extant, 
and therefore cannot be tested. 

Into the scale in favour of ‘EXAnvectas must be thrown 
the strong temptation to editor or scribe to substitute an 
easy and familiar word for one which was by no means 
familiar. There is no like temptation to set against this, 
so that the argument drawn from it seems to me a strong 
one. Generally speaking, textual considerations in the 
strict sense tell decidedly for ‘EXAnvieTas. 

Are they overthrown by considerations of exegesis? I 
greatly doubt it. The words ‘ Hellenist,” ‘‘ Hellenistic,”’ 
etc., are with us in constant use; they occupy a convenient 
place in the language of scholarship, and a meaning has 
been attached to them which is well understood. This 
is apt to make us forget that the case was very different in 
antiquity. The three places'where the word ‘EdAnuaris 
occurs in the Acts, and certain comments upon the Acts are 
said to be the only instances of its occurrence. It is not, I 
believe, found in the whole of Josephus, or in the whole of 
Philo. Hence the meaning of it is really far from certain. 
I suspect that it is to be taken strictly of the Jews who 
habitually used the Greek language. In the places where 
they are mentioned the Hellenists always seem to be ina 
minority. Even at Antioch they would be, although it is 
described as ‘‘a Greek city”’; the main body of the Jews 
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would use their own Aramaic, which did not differ greatly 
from that of the native Syrians. We may suppose that 
only a few synagogues were set apart for the Jews who 
were in the stricter sense ‘‘ Hellenists.”’ 

The Jews in these synagogues would doubtless be in 
closer touch with Gentiles ; and I am ready to believe that 
there may have been at Antioch a certain number of 
proselytes or inquirers who had embraced Christianity as 
Cornelius did. But Iam not prepared to think that these 
existed at Antioch in such numbers by the date of Acts 
xi. 30 that St. Paul could speak of himself as holding an 
aroatony eis ta €Ovn. I cannot think that as yet there 
was a clear demarcation of spheres between himself and St. 
Peter. It seems to me an anachronism to speak at this 
date of To evayyéduov ths axpoS8votias. All these expressions 
would be perfectly in place after the first journey. I cannot 
think that they could be in place before it. 

There are three great steps in a steady and gradual ascent. 
The handful of converts of Gentile birth at Antioch and 
St. Paul’s dealings with them is the first ; the scene before 
Sergius Paulus (Acts xii. 8-12) is the second; the third 
and greatest is the definite turning to the Gentiles at 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 46 ff.). This is the real 
turning-point. ‘“‘It was necessary that the word of God 
should first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.” With these words St. Paul an- 
nounced his assumption of the true ‘‘ apostleship of the 
Gentiles.’ From this day onwards he may be said to 
preach a real ‘“‘ gospel of the uncircumcision.” ‘To use 
either of these phrases at any earlier period seems to me 
to antedate them; it seems to me to introduce confusion 
into a history the main lines of which stand out with won- 
derful clearness. 

The two phrases, droctoni) ets ra €Ovn and To evayyédtov 
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Tis axpoBvarias, both seem to me to imply a certain scale 
in their contents — deliberate preaching, systematically 
directed over a considerable extent of time and with con- 
siderable results. I still fail to see that these conditions 
are satisfied by the view put forward by Prof. Ramsay. 

I will only add a word of explanation in reference to the 
discrepancies which seem to arise if my view is adopted. 
Prof. Ramsay thinks that I minimize these, though I quite 
understand that the charge is not pressed, as my error is 
set down as a natural and pardonable consequence of my 
position as a teacher. I am grateful for the indulgence, 
but Iam afraid that I cannot avail myself of it. What 
Prof. Ramsay would call a minimizing of discrepancies is 
with me a matter of deliberate principle, applicable equally 
to secular writings as to sacred. I would formulate the 
principle thus: Where we have reason to think that two 
writers are each singly deserving of credit, discrepancies 
between them are more likely to be apparent than real : 
even where the discrepancies may seem to be serious, and 
the methods suggested for resolving them are open to some 
objection, it is still better to accept the testimony than to 
discard it, because our knowledge is almost sure to be too 
limited to exhaust the possibilities of reconciliation. Swb- 
tilitas nature subtilitatem sensus et intellectus multis par- 
tibus superat.! I sometimes wish that a lawyer with com- 
petent knowledge would collect for us instances in which 
verdicts more or less confidently given had been afterwards, 
by the confession of the real culprit, or by the production 
of new evidence, proved to be wrong. I believe that if this 
were done, and if the instances in question were duly 
weighed, our ideas as to the possibilities of things would 
be considerably enlarged. 

In the particular case before us I have little doubt that, 
as conceived by Prof. Ramsay, they are really too narrow. 


1 Bacon, Novwm Organum, i. 10, 
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As at present advised, the sum total of the difficulties on 
my reconstruction of the history seems to me less than on 
his. I do not pledge myself to the whole of the recon- 
struction, but I think that there are certain fixed points 
in it; the filling up between those points is only put for- 
ward as speculative and conjectural. For the first I 
should contend somewhat strenuously; for the second I 
do not much care to contend. But I hope that Prof. 
Ramsay will believe that, even while I am arguing against 
him, Iam weighing his case as well as I can, and that no 
mere obstinacy in debate will prevent me, if I am satisfied 
with it, from coming over to his opinion. 
W. Sanpay. 


“THE SHORTENING OF THE DAYS.” 


“‘ Except those days had been shortened,’ says our Lord 
(St. Matt. xxiv. 22), ‘“‘no flesh would have been saved: but 
for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened.”” The 
word which he uses is a somewhat singular one, etymo- 
logically. It seems to have been originally applied to cattle 
dishorned, or wanting horns, like the celebrated ‘‘ polled” 
Angus breed. Thence to trees ‘ pollarded,” or to anything 
else truncated or reduced to smaller dimensions. What- 
ever technical or special sense the word may have had, 
however, has disappeared by the time our Lord uses it. 
When applied to ‘‘ days” it simply means “‘ reduced,” “‘ cut 
down,” ‘‘ abbreviated,”’ from some period of longer duration. 
It cannot, however, be taken as equivalent to ‘‘short.’’ It 
distinctly implies that, according to some fitness of things, 
to some original design, the days were meant to have been 
longer, would in fact have been longer, if the mercy and 
goodness of God had not cut them short. It is a common 
thing, probably, to read the sentence as if it were but a 
picturesque way of saying that the dread period of the final 
sorrows would only be, thank God, a very brief one, other- 
wise the prospect would have been black indeed. But that 
does not do justice to the words deliberately used. They 
suggest clearly enough something like a Divine impatience 
in the Almighty, in virtue of which He cannot bear to let 
His elect go on suffering to the uttermost ; and I venture to 
think that this does really represent (so far as human ex- 
pressions can) a law of the working of the Divine mind, 
which is love. That love anticipates its own victory; it 
hurries on to the rescue, to the consolation, of the elect 
who suffer. I do not pretend fora moment to say how it 
works in that order of things which is foreseen and pre- 
arranged from eternity. I only claim, on the strength of 
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our Lord’s words, to recognise it as an active element in 
the Divine mind as. revealed to us in the New Testament. 
One remembers, of course, all the while that this revelation 
is not absolute, but is one of ‘‘economy”’ and adaptation 
—adaptation to the limitations of human understanding. 
What one looks to find are principles of the Divine work- 
ing translated into human phraseology—phraseology upon 
which it would be manifestly rash to build up an edifice 
of inference and deduction. Nevertheless the principle in- 
dicated in the present case is an actual one, and the 
recognition of it does really explain some things which 
need explanation in the words and works of Christ. 
Everybody must have been struck with the message of 
the angel (Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark xvi. 7): “Tell His 
disciples He is risen from the dead; and lo, He goeth 
before you into Galilee; there shall ye see Him.” It is 
incomprehensible without some explanation. He had in- 
deed told the disciples so Himself before His betrayal 
(Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28). The message was not 
untrue. But assuredly it did no justice to the truth—the 
truth so blessed and glorious for the disciples. They did 
not have to go into Galilee in order to see Him; they saw 
Him that very evening in Jerusalem; that very afternoon 
two of them saw Him on the road to Emmaus, a place 
which does not lie in the direction even of Galilee. Of 
course it is asserted by some that the angel’s message re- 
presents the original tradition concerning the reappearance 
of our Lord, and that all the stories which we read in St. 
Luke and St. John and in the section appended to St. Mark 
about His appearing in Jerusalem belong to another and 
later and entirely inconsistent tradition. . A theory so 
destructive may be set aside as useless for most of us: we 
must look in another direction for an explanation. Going 
back to our Lord’s promise in Matthew xxvi. 32, we have 
to ask ourselves how He could have talked about meeting 
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them again in distant Galilee when He was actually to 
reappear in Jerusalem itself, and in that very upper room. 
Was it a subterfuge, an equivocation? Was He playing 
with them, as we sometimes do with children when we 
prepare some joyful surprise for them? God forbid. He 
meant it, without any reservation. If His reappearance 
was in fact nearer than He had said, it was due to the 
same Divine impatience which anticipates the hour of re- 
union, of consolation ; which cannot delay to bind up the 
broken hearts, to set the captives free, to give unto them 
that mourn in Zion a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning ; which shortens the days and cuts them down 
to hours for the elect’s sake. Did He not know then? 
That is a question which I do not venture to answer with 
a direct negative; but I do venture to believe that He as 
man found it somewhere in the oracles of God that the 
risen Redeemer should meet His own again in Galilee. He 
knew that, and the angel knew it—and so they spake. 
But to Him risen, the Father’s only-begotten Son, it was 
granted by the Father to prevent the hour of reunion for 
which He longed. As in answer to Abraham’s intercession 
the needful number of righteous was reduced again and 
again, so in response to the desire of the Saviour’s heart 
the days were shortened which should have separated 
Him from His own, and He saw them again that very 
evening. : | 

If it be conceded that we have here the probable solution 
of a real difficulty, we may go on to apply it to a greater 
difficulty in the same general connection. The saying in 
Matthew xii. 40 is a stumbling-block to many for obvious 
reasons. Not indeed because it seems to assert the literal 
and historical truth of Jonah’s incarceration in the whale, 
because that can hardly trouble any thoughtful mind for 
long. Supposing the story of Jonah to have been a poetic 
fiction, that would not have made the least difference. Un- 
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doubtedly our Lord refers to all the Old Testament stories 
as if they were literally true; and He could not have done 
anything else, being what He was. For Him to have gone 
out of His way to explain that_Jonah was not really 
swallowed by a whale (supposing it to have been a parable 
of spiritual experiences) would have been as absurd and 
impossible as that He should have gone about explaining 
that the sun does not really rise or set, but only seems to. 
To imagine that our Lord could have taken such a line in 
any such case is to betray an inability to grasp the real 
“meaning of the Incarnation. He did not become a Child 
of the nineteenth century in any other respect—in manner 
of speech, or manner of thought: how should He have 
assumed a nineteenth-century acquaintance with the results 
of scientific or literary investigation, which would have 
made it impossible for Him to deal simply and naturally 
with the men of His own age and race? Happily, this is 
generally conceded now. 

But apart from this altogether, there is the obvious 
difficulty that Zour Lord did not remain three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth. The time-limits 
laid down by the Evangelists make it impossible. By no 
ingenuity can the statement be made even approximately 
correct. Commentators have much to say about the loose 
way in which the Jews calculated time; but to this loose- 
ness of expression there are limits, and the statement about 
three days and three nights falls far outside any limits that 
can be reasonably allowed. He was, in fact, two nights 
and one whole day in the heart of the earth. No person 
that ever lived, Jew or Gentile, ancient or modern, would 
describe that period as ‘‘ three days and three nights.” It 
is necessary perhaps to insist upon this, obvious as itis. It 
is one of the curious fallacies into which people often fall 
when they wish to play the apologist. They point out a 
certain tendency in writers of that age—to exaggeration, to 
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looseness of ‘statement, to inaccuracy of quotation, and so 
on—and they seem to think that, once they have pointed 
out the tendency, they have sufficiently justified any in- 
stance (however monstrous) of exaggeration, looseness, 
inaccuracy, or whatever it may be. Thus, e.g., there is in 
Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xlii.) a mis- 
quotation and misapplication of Isaiah lx. 17, which is quite 
intolerable ; and yet his apologists evidently think they 
have perfectly justified him, and re-established his author- 
ity as a teacher, when they have said that ‘‘ accuracy of 
quotation was unknown in that age.’’ That may be true, 
and ought to be allowed for. But obviously there is a de- 
gree of inaccuracy which was not permissible even then. 
And so as to statements of time. They were not so 
minutely correct as we make them now. But they could 
not be so incorrect as to leave ‘‘three days and three 
nights”’ equivalent to one day and two nights. We have 
therefore a real difficulty to face here. 

Some good people solve it easily by regarding this verse 
as an interpolation which has crept in from the margin— 
a gloss added by some too zealous transcriber. It may be 
conceded that it has the appearance, on the face of it, of 
being of that nature. But there is not the slightest docu- 
mentary evidence to support this assumption, and in the 
absence of such evidence it is difficult to discard a verse 
here or there because we do not like it. At any rate most 
of us will prefer any other reasonable explanation which 
may be offered us. 

Putting aside therefore the two solutions spoken of above, 
which do not seem to solve anything, we have our Lord 
confronted with a downright misstatement. Let us con- 
sider how He was led to it. He had been claiming as His 
own ‘‘the sign of the prophet Jonah.’ He was to be to 
His own generation what Jonah had been to the Ninevites. 
Jonah had been a sign to the Ninevites, not, of course, in 
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respect that he had been aforetime swallowed by a whale 
(with which incident the Ninevites could not possibly have 
been acquainted), but in respect of his sudden and startling 
appearance, alone, unfriended, helpless, in their midst. 
They had been the cruel enemiés of “his people, and yet he 
came, at his own cost and risk, without fear and without 
hope of reward, to save them from wholesale destruction. 
Such had Jonah seemed to the Ninevites, such was our 
Lord to the world. His helplessness, His fearlessness, His 
Divine disinterestedness was the heavenly counterpart of 
“Jonah’s. Like Jonah He adventured Himself without any 
protection into the midst of His enemies, with words of 
solemn warning, with purposes of love and pity. Our Lord 
then recognised Jonah as a type of Himself in His mission. 
But He was led further than that. One cannot doubt from 
His recorded words (as in John xix. 28) that He scanned 
the Scriptures narrowly for indications of what was to 
happen to Him, and of how He was to be obedient unto 
death. These indications, so far as His resurrection was 
concerned, must have been found almost entirely in the 
types, and especially in the human types such as Isaac and 
Jonah. One may reverently believe that our Lord was led 
to take to Himself the latter type as foreshadowing the 
death and rising again to which He looked forward. Un- 
questionably Jonah in the story was as good as dead and 
buried; he was cut off from the land of the living; he was 
incarcerated in a living tomb; and from that tomb he 
emerged alive, by a wholly unexpected and unprecedented 
resuscitation. So He took the type to Himself as one of 
the prophetic anticipations of Holy Scripture, and declared 
that He, too, was destined to be three days and three 
nights withdrawn from sight and sound within the earth. 
I venture to suggest, with all reverence, that this was the 
mental process whereby our Lord was led to that declara- 
tion. He reached it through the Scripture, and by means 
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of His divinely illuminated, but still thoroughly human, 
reading and searching of the Scripture. How then shall 
we account for the fact that His declaration seemed to be 
falsified by the event? By that law of anticipation, that 
willingness of the Father to shorten the days for the elect’s 
sake. His words were not literally fulfilled for the same 
reason that those other words of His about meeting the 
disciples in Galilee were not fulfilled—not, I mean, in what 
they obviously implied. The days could not have been 
“shortened’”’ unless there had been some normal and 
original term (so to speak) of separation and of sorrow to 
be superseded and cut down by the working of the Divine 
love. ‘‘ According to the Scriptures’ (may I say?) He was 
due to spend three nights and three days in the under- 
world. So it was written of the type, and the Scripture 
must be fulfilled, and hence arose a kind of antecedent 
measure and necessity of things; but, in fact, the Father 
raised Him up very early on the third day. The days were 
shortened for the elect’s sake, for the sad and broken- 
hearted disciples’ sake; ay, and for His sake, that He 
might the sooner, the more illustriously, be declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection of the dead. 

It will no doubt be objected to the position here taken 
that it implies a certain divergence between our Lord’s 
expectation of things and the actual event. Taking His 
words as the only real indications of what He thought, I 
venture to believe that He did expect to remain for three 
days and nights in the tomb, and did expect to rejoin His 
disciples in Galilee. That is inconsistent with the belief 
commonly entertained that, by virtue of His Divinity, He 
knew all things with an infallible certitude. But the only 
possible line of advance in our knowledge of our Lord’s 
human life and mind is found in the study of the Gospels 
as they are, apart from any preconceived notions. It is 
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absolutely useless to begin with the assumption, e.g., that He 
could not have been mistaken about anything. The ques- 
tion is simply, ‘“‘ Have we any real evidence in the Gospels 
themselves that He was? and if He was, may we go further 
and trace the origin and nature of the mistake?’’ Taking 
the Gospels as they stand, I have pointed to two instances 
in which our Lord’s predictions about Himself were (in a 
sense) incorrect. In one of these the prediction was clearly 
connected with our Lord’s recognition of Jonah as a type 
of Himself. Apparently it grew immediately out of that 
recognition. In both instances our Lord’s own anticipa- 
tion was falsified in a happy and blessed sense by the 
working of a Divine principle which He Himself declared, 
whereby it pleases the Father to anticipate the appointed 
end, and to shorten the days for the elect’s sake. Again, 
I say the days could not be “ shortened ’’ unless the length 
of them had in some way been fixed—a length which could 
be reduced by the tender pity of God. And how could the 
days be fixed for our Lord unless it were in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, for which He showed so profound a 
veneration? It was from these Scriptures that He argued 
the pre-established necessity for all His own sufferings as the 
Christ (Luke xxiv. 26). It was from them that He anti- 
cipated even the details of His passion (Matt. xxvi. 24, 54, 
56; John xix. 28). The natural conclusion is that as man 
He was left, with special illumination, no doubt, of the 
Holy Spirit, to gather His own destinies, and to form His 
own auticipations, from the Old Testament Scriptures. 
That these anticipations were once and again falsified by 
the event was due to the fact that, while God is always as 
good as His word, He is sometimes even more good. He 
shortens the days for His elect. 
R. WINTERBOTHAM. 
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SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


THE substantially identical reprint in 1895 of The Prophets 
of Israel, published in 1882, illustrates the irreparable loss 
we have sustained through the death of Prof. Robertson 
Smith. Had he lived, this volume would no doubt have 
been enriched by the fruits of subsequent research in the 
same way as the new edition of The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. As it is, “ with a few trifling exceptions, 
about which no well-informed editor could have the least 
doubt, the form of the Lectures remains unaltered’”’; as to 
the notes, ‘‘to a large extent the additions consist of refer- 
ences to recent works.”” The more important supplements 
are on Amos y. 26 (Sakkuth and Kaiwan), p. 402, and Dr. 
Cheyne’s rejection of the current identification of ‘So, 
king of Egypt”’ (2 Kings xvii. 4) with Shabaka, p. 428. 
In an introduction of fifty-two pages, Dr. Cheyne indicates 
the differences between the critical position of The Prophets 
of Israel and that now held by the critical school of which 
Dr. Cheyne is the chief English representative,—Dr. Driver 
may not be wholly identified with it. To these critical 
' differences we shall return in considering another work. 
Dr. Cheyne considers that in a revised edition Prof. 
Robertson Smith would have assigned to editors many 
passages which The Prophets of Israel treats as the 
genuine work of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. This 
is probably true. Often the work of 1882 seems to accept 
disputed passages as part of the original text rather by an 
otiose assent than by a deliberate judgment; and the 

1 The Prophets of Israel to the Close of the Highth Century B.C., by the late 
W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. New Hdition, with Introduction and Additional Notes by Rey. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 


Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester. London, A. & C. Black, 1895, pp. 
lviii. 446. 10s. 6d. 
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whole trend of the author’s critical movement was towards 
more advanced positions. 

Dr. G. A. Smith’s new work! more than sustains the 
great reputation he attained by his éxposition of: Isaiah. 
We need not say that he has fully utilised the results and 
suggestions of recent research, especially with regard to the 
criticism of Amos, Hosea and Micah. Scholars will be 
grateful for the contributions which this volume makes 
to the discussion of such topics, but we venture to suggest 
that these discussions should have been strictly confined 
to the notes. Dr. Smith himself seems to have had mis- 
givings on the subject, and a highly technical paragraph, 
occupying pp. 358, 359, is printed in small type, presum- 
ably that it may be skipped without difficulty. There is 
urgent need that immense spiritual value of the principles 
and results of modern Biblical scholarship should be 
brought home to average Christians; this volume is pecu- 
liarly fitted to minister to that end, so that we grudge any 
concessions to the tastes of scholars that may repel those 
who are not experts. The exposition proper is in Dr. Smith’s 
usual lucid and forcible style. The characteristics of each 
prophet stand out in bold relief, and are not obscured by 
any attempt to treat each minor point in detail. A com- 
plete translation is given to each book, and often the prophet 
is simply left to speak for himself—see for instance pp. 417, 
418 on Micah vy. 5-15 and pp. 426-429 on Micah vi. 9—vii. 6. 
The translation for the most part is exceeding vigorous and 
idiomatic, but occasionally Dr. Smith uses a kind of Hebrew 
in English words, which we believe, from its prevalence in 
similar translations, is supposed to illustrate and commend 
Hebrew language and ideas to the English reader. Surely 

1 The Book of the Twelve Prophets, by George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Vol. I.—Amos, Hosea and Micah, with an Introduction and a Sketch 


of Prophecy in Early Israel. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1896, pp. xviii. 
440. 7s. 6d. 
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such a master of style and expression is not reduced to 
phrases like “‘ hunt up to know the Lord,” p. 344, “I will 
pass upon her neck,” p. 845. Probably these are oversights 
and may be classed with the spellings Amaleq, Aharon, Qir 
(p. 142, elsewhere Kir), the citations of chapter and verse 
according to the Hebrew instead of the E.V., on p. 368, and 
the sentence about ‘ ethical movements”’ on p. 158, where 
there seems to be some curious misprint. On the other 
hand, the translation ‘‘leal love’ for hesed, H.V. ‘‘ mercy,” 
is used constantly ; a mere Southron cannot pronounce on 
the sense of this phrase, but it has an awkward sound. 
Another feature of the translation is specially valuable ; 
where the existing Hebrew text is unintelligible, the reader 
is made aware of the fact by a blank in the translation. 
This is a great improvement upon the practice of giving an 
ingenious but unsound translation in the text, with a state- 
ment in a note that the passage is obscure. Similarly on 
Hosea xii. 12-24 Dr. Smith writes frankly: ‘‘I cannot 
trace the argument here.” Such caution materially in- 
creases the reader’s confidence in the author’s candour and 
judgment. Turning from these details to another main 
feature, the prophetic teaching is applied to opens times 
with great aptness and force. 

We may now pass to the different sections of the book. 
The sketch of early prophecy includes a very striking re- 
habilitation of the ecstatic prophecy. Speaking of the 
authority of these prophets, Dr. Smith writes, p. 16: 
‘‘ Where such opportunities were present, can we imagine 
the Spirit of God to have been absent—the Spirit who 
seeks men more than they seek Him, and as He condescends 
to use their poor language for religion must also have 
stooped to the picture-language, to the rude instruments, 
symbols and sacraments, of their faith?’’ This sentence 
is worth pondering; it represents an important tendency of 
current thought. Dr. Smith also expresses a feeling that 
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makes many students dubious as to recent critical con- 
clusions, when he says, p. x., that one of the defects 
of previous criticism is “‘the depreciation of the spiritual 
insight and foresight of pre-exilic writers.” 

In the case of Amos, and, indeed, also of Hosea and 
Micah, the prophet’s personal character and history are 
sketched with great ability and sobriety. The author 
makes free use of his recent researches in sacred geography. 
As to Amos’ message, the morality in which he was so 
intensely interested, was one already recognised by the 
conscience of Israel, p. 99; but ‘‘Amos denied that Jehovah 
was bound to save His people, he affirmed that ritual and - 
sacrifice were no part of the service He demands from men. 
This is the measure of originality in our prophet,” p. 103. 
On these two main themes accordingly Dr. Smith chiefly 
dwells. Upon the former he bases, pp. 153-155, a most 
impressive warning—too long to quote and not admitting 
of abbreviation—that the moral and social iniquities of 
Christian civilisation may lead to its being overthrown like 
that of Israel. He speaks of Israel in the time of Amos 
as a vigorous community, wealthy, cultured and honestly 
religious, in settled peace and growing power; and points 
out that this prosperity was the immediate antecedent of 
ruin. The treatment of Amos’ denunciation of ritual is 
fairly summarised in his own words, p. 159, ‘‘In chap. 
ii, Amos contrasted the popular conception of religion as 
worship with God’s conception of it as history.” 

Dr. Smith holds that Hosea actually had an adulterous 
wife, but that Hosea i. 2, ‘“‘ Jehovah said to Hosea, Go, 
take thee a wife of harlotry,” etc., is an expression of the 
fact that ‘Hosea . . . pushed back his own know- 
ledge of God’s purpose to the date when that purpose 
began actually to be fulfilled, the day of his betrothal. 
This, though he was all unconscious of its fatal future, had 
been to Hosea the beginning of the word of the Lord. On 
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that uncertain voyage he had sailed with sealed orders,” 
pp. 238f. We may also note the views held on other in- 
teresting details. The well-known passage (vi. 1-3), “‘Come 
let us return unto the Lord, for He hath torn, and He will 
heal us,” etc., is the mere expression of a ‘‘ too facile 
repentance,’ which God receives ‘‘ with incredulity, with 
impatience,” pp. 263-265. We suppose that, in spite of 
R.V., the rabbinical translation of geceph, which gave us 
the striking comparison of the Israelite king to foam upon 
the water, must be abandoned. Dr. Smith gives us chip, 
which is certainly more graceful than R.V.Mg. twigs, but 
still leaves much to be desired. x. 14 is understood as a 
threat: ‘‘ From the hands of Sheol shall I deliver them ? 
From death shall I redeem them? Nay, let death and 
Sheol have their way. ‘ Where are thy plagues, O death ? 
Where thy destruction, Sheol?’ Here with them. ‘Com- 
passion is hid from mine eyes.’’’ Dr. Smith expounds 
with special care, as the main teaching of Hosea, the pro- 
phet’s insistence upon knowledge or experience of God as 
an essential feature of religion; his setting forth of the 
Fatherhood and Humanity of God, and his analysis of 
Repentance. Of the last he writes, ‘‘ Between him and 
ourselves almost no teacher has increased the insight with 
which it has been examined, or the passion with which it 
ought to be enforced,” p..333. These words are carefully 
weighed and can doubtless be justified, but they might be 
taken to mean that Hosea’s treatment of repentance was 
exhaustive, and has not been materially supplemented. 
Here, as elsewhere, the impression may be made on - 
some readers that our author’s applications of prophetic 
principles were present to the minds of the prophets. 
This impression would often be mistaken; nevertheless 
such applications are perfectly legitimate. Inspired utter- 
ances necessarily carry with them consequences far beyond 
the speaker’s original meaning, so that in applying ancient 
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revelation to modern needs, Dr. Smith is entirely justified 
in attempting something more then a mere reconstruc- 
tion of the spiritual consciousness of Hebrew seers. For 
instance, if the reader strictly limits the connotation of 
the term by the context, the word “ evangelical,’ p. 
339, may well be applied to Hosea’s preaching, be- 
cause it insists on the Divine love as a ground of re- 
pentance. The exposition of this subject is singularly 
strong and beautiful, and often very representative of cur- 
rent thought; e.g., ‘‘The love of God has the same 
weakness which we have seen in the love of man. It, too, 
may fail to redeem ; it, too, has stood defeated on some of 
the highest moral battle-fields of life. God Himself has 
suffered anguish and rejection from sinful men,” p. 351. 
We have travelled far since the time when Patripassianism 
was a deadly heresy. 

In the last division of the book, we have an eloquent 
exposition of Micah’s mission and message as the prophet 
of the poor; this is the keynote of the whole division and 
not merely of the chapter which bears that title. 

We will now briefly notice the critical views of this 
volume and compare them with those of Dr. Cheyne in his 
introduction to the Prophets of Israel. First, however, we 
note that (p. 8) Obadiah, in its present form, is exilic; Joel 
is of uncertain date, but the great probability is tbat it is 
late. Hence Joel and Obadiah, with Jonah, are left for 
subsequent volumes. With regard to Amos, Hosea and 
Micah, Dr. Smith recognises that there are later additions. 
- He discusses disputéd passages with great fairness and 
moderation, and fully recognises that decisions on such 
points are often probable rather than certain. On p. 61, 
Dr. Smith gives a list of suspected passages in Amos: (1) 
References to Judah—ii. 4, 5; vi. 1 in Zion; ix. 11,12. Of 
these ii. 4, 5 was defended by Robertson Smith, but is 
rejected by Dr. Smith and Dr. Cheyne. (2) The three 
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Outbreaks of Praise—iv. 13; v. 8, 9; ix. 5, 6. These also 
were defended by Robertson Smith and are rejected by 
Dr. Cheyne. Dr. G. A. Smith thinks the evidence is not 
decisive either way. (3) The Final Hope—ix. 8-15, this 
is accepted without discussion by Robertson Smith, but is 
rejected by Dr. G. A. Smith, and still more unhesitatingly 
by Dr. Cheyne. (4) Clauses alleged to reflect a later stage 
of history—i. 9-12; v. 1, 2,15; vi. 2,14. Dr. G. A. Smith 
is mostly uncertain about these passages; they are not 
referred to by Dr. Cheyne. (5) Suspected for Incom- 
patibility, viii. 11-13. Dr. Smith accepts verses 11, 12, and 
decisively rejects 13; Dr. Cheyne accepts the latter and 
rejects the former. To Dr. Smith’s list we must now add 
i. 2 and v. 26, which are also rejected by Dr. Cheyne. The 
disputed passages—mostly phrases and single verses—in 
Hosea are too numerous to be all noticed. We will follow 
Dr. Cheyne in noticing eight, all of which he regards as 
later additions. Six are references to Judah; both critics 
agree in rejecting 1. 7, iv. 15, viii. 14; Dr. Smith is doubtful | 
about vi. 11—vii. 1, and i. 10-ii. 1, and is inclined to accept 
the phrase ‘‘ David their king’”’ in ii. 5. He accepts v. 15- 
vi. 4—‘‘ genuine”’ in his statement of Dr. Cheyne’s views, 
in note to p. 264, must mean genuine prayer, not genuine 
composition of Hosea—and the prophecy of restoration 
in xiv. : 

*‘ With regard to the Book of Micah,” says Dr. Cheyne, 
“it is becoming more and more doubtful whether more 
than two or three fragments of the heterogeneous collection 
of fragments in chaps. iv.—vil. can have come from that 
prophet,” p. xxiii. Dr. G. A. Smith directly challenges 
this statement, and shows that a considerable body of 
critical opinion still maintains the substantial integrity of 
the Book of Micah, which he himself also accepts. He 
does not, however, deny the presence of interpolations in 
the text, ¢.g., apparently, iv. 1-5 (=TIsaiah ii. 2-5), and 
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more decisively, iv. 6, 7; and vii. 7-20 ‘‘is a cento of 
several fragments from periods far apart in the history of 
Israel.”” But interesting as this work~is to the critic, we 
must emphatically reiterate that it will delight and edify 
every reader who can understand and appreciate straight- 
forward English. When Dr. G. A. Smith expounded 
Isaiah, the prophet secured an audience for the ex- 
position, now the expositor has to obtain a hearing for the 


prophets. 
W. H. BENNETT. 


THE HISTORY AND METHOD OF PENTA- 
THUCHAL CRITICISM. 


THE history of the Pentateuch controversy is a long and 
changeful one, even though we overlook its earlier pages. 
Nevertheless, if it be true of this history as Cicero asserted 
of all history,’ that it is ‘‘ the witness of the ages and the 
light of truth,” then even its beginnings ought not to 
remain unnoticed. It is accordingly the purpose of the 
following pages again to call attention to these earliest 
stages of Pentateuchal criticism. 

Philo and Josephus appear to have been still unaware 
of any discussion on the Pentateuch. At any rate, both 
of them assumed that Moses had written even the last 
eight verses of Deuteronomy. The most important of 
the interesting words in which they set forth this opinion 
are as follows: Philo writes in the Life of Moses (8, 39), 
“Most wonderful of all is the end of the sacred literature 
(.¢e., the Pentateuch), which, as in the case of a living 
creature, is the head of the whole legislation. For when he 
(Moses) was already withdrawn, and standing at the very 
end of his course, at that moment, being inspired with 
Divine ecstasy from above, while still alive, he declared 
accurately as a Prophet the circumstances following his 
death, viz., that he had ended his earthly course (although 
he was not yet dead) and that he was buried, without any 
one being present, etc.” Josephus (Antig., IV. 8, 48) 
writes thus: ‘‘ Moses in the sacred books wrote that he 
had died because he was afraid lest men exaggerating his 
achievements, should dare to assert that he had withdrawn 
into a state of Divine being (pds To Oevov).’”’ Philo’s idea 


1 Cicero de Oratore, II. 36. “ Historia (est) testis temporum, lua veritatis, 
vita memoria, magistra vite, nuntia vetustatis,” ete. 
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therefore is that Moses as Prophet was able to describe his 
final earthly experiences, while Josephus held that Moses 
described his own death and burial out of modesty in order 
~ to prevent his own apotheosis. According to their actual 
language, it is clear that neither of these writers knew 
anything of a Pentateuch discussion. At the same time 
do not their expressions offer the suggestion that even 
in their days the question as to the original author of the 
‘last section of the Pentateuch had actually been raised ? 
We shall not be surprised therefore to find that in the 
Talmud the existence of this question is assumed, inasmuch 
as, without being expressly stated, it meets at once with 
a reply. 

Such is the case in the Talmud Bababathra.’ After a 
discussion on the arrangement of the Old Testament books, 
if runs: ‘And who wrote them (these books)? Moses 
wrote his book, and the Parashe upon Balaam (the section, 
Num. xxii.—xxiv.), and (the book of) Job. Joshua wrote his 
book and eight verses which are contained in the Torah.” 
The reference is to Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5-12. In the dis- 
cussion arising out of this text, the following statement is 
made to establish the decision which had been given in 
regard to these eight verses. ‘‘It is impossible that Moses 
was alive and wrote (at the identical time), ‘and there he 
died.’ But Moses wrote up to that point; from that point 
onwards Joshua. These are the words of Rabbi Judah (the 
Holy, the editor of the Mishna), or, as others say, of Rabbi 
Nehemiah. Rabbi Simeon said to him, ‘It cannot be 
that the law was lacking in a single letter, seeing that it 
is written (Deut. xxxi. 26), Take this book of the Law ; 
rather wp to that point was the Holy One (blessed be He) 
speaking and Moses writing, (and) from that point was the 


1 Fol. 14b, 15a. Cf. Marx-Dalman, Traditio rabbinorum veterrima, 1884, 
The further contents of this important passage will be found translated and 
‘discussed in my Einlcitung in das Alte Testament, mit Hinschluss der Apocry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen des A, 1’. (1893), pp. 445 £., 458, 
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Holy One (blessed be He) speaking and Moses writing in 
tears.’”” 

Some light is thrown on the inference drawn by Rabbi 
Simeon from the words, “‘ Take this book of the law,” by 
the fact that in other books of the Old Testament the ac- 
count of the death of the particular author is not ascribed 
to himself. Thus it is stated further on in this section of 
the Talmud, ‘‘ Joshua wrote his book, and (= but) whereas 
it is written, ‘And Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant 
of the Lord, died’ (Josh. xxiv. 29), that was added by 
Hleazar. Again, whereas it is written, ‘And Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, died’ (Josh. xxiv. 33), that was added by 
Phinehas and the Elders. Again, he (the authority for the 
passage of the Talmud under discussion) has said, ‘The 
Lord Samuel wrote his book,’ and (=but) whereas it is 
written, ‘And Samuel died’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 3), that was 
added by Gad the Seer and Nathan the Prophet.” It is 
clear that in these passages, which are wholly analogous to 
Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5 ff., the opinion was not maintained 
that the account of each particular person’s death was 
recorded by himself. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
if Rabbi Simeon’s conclusion, from Deuteronomy xxxi. 26, 
that Moses had related his own death, found no defender 
in the following centuries. 

The narrative of Moses’ death, his burial, and his unique 
position in the roll of the prophets (Deut. xxxiv. 5-12) was 
therefore the first element in the Pentateuch which was 
established as a post-Mosaic addendum. It is further re- 
lated that about the year 900 a Jew, Isaac (ibn Jashish) 
denied to Moses the words, ‘‘ These are the kings that 
reigned in the land of Hdom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel’ (Gen. xxxyi. 31).1. This Isaac 


1 The identity of the Jewish scholar, so often named only “Isaac,” with 
Isaac ibn Jashtish, is accepted by Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VI. 47, and 
also by S. Poznanski, Mose ben Samuel ha-Kohen, etc., 1895, p. 28, note 6. 
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stated his opinion upon Gen. xxxvi. 31 ff. more definitely 
thus, that this section was written in the time of King 
Jehoshaphat. This special dating ofthe section referred to 
~may have given to Ibn Ezra (+1167) the occasion for the 
sharp judgment upon Isaac which he expresses in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis (contained, for example, in Buxtorf’s 
edition of the Rabbinic Bible). He adds satirically that 
this writer was well called Yizchaq, 7.e., ‘‘ Laugher,” since 
he was laughed at by every one who heard him. It little 
became Ibn Ezra to condemn. the other so severely. For 
he himself acknowledged in the first place (on Gen xii. 6) 
that the remark, “‘ and the Canaanite was ¢hen in the land,” 
shows that Canaan had been wrested out of the hand of 
another, and that, if it were not so, then a mystery lay 
upon the word “‘then,’’ concerning which a man of pru- 
dence would hold his peace. Further, in commenting on 
Deuteronomy i. 1, he pointed out as singularly mysterious 
elements in the Pentateuch the words, ‘‘as it is said to 
this day,” etc. (Gen. xxii. 14), and “‘ stands not the bed of 
King Og in Bashan?” etc. (Deut. iii. 11). Finally, Ibn 
Ezra explained Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5 thus, ‘As far as I 
know, the fact is that Joshua wrote what follows.” Isaac 
Abrabanel also (} 1508), in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, found it strange that ‘this side of Jordan” is 
several times written instead of ‘‘on the far side of Jordan” 
(Gen. I. 11 ff. ; Deut. i. 1,5; a. 8, 20,25, ete.). 

Outside Judaism also it was the narrative of the death ot 
Moses, in the first place, which gave occasion for subtract- 
ing from the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch. 
Such was the case in the third of the twenty Clementine 
Homilies belonging to the second century a.D. (cf. § 47). 
According to this authority, Moses wished to propagate 


1 All these passages in the Pentateuch and many others are fully discussed in 
my Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, with reference to all recent opinions and 
criticisms. 
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the early religion by word of mouth alone, and entrusted 
the law to seventy wise men. But after his death the 
law, contrary to his intention, was written down, and the 
Pentateuch was the result. That this written Pentateuch 
is not to be derived from Moses himself is clear from the 
narrative of his death (Deut. xxxiv. 5). In later times also 
the Pentateuch was frequently destroyed, and re-written 
with additions. Some knowledge of these Jewish-Christian 
views may also have reached the ears of Celsus, so that he 
held the view which Origen ascribes to him, that ‘the 
Pentateuch does not come down from Moses, but from 
some other persons’’ (Contra Celswm, iv. 42). A touch of 
criticism of the absolute Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch 
may be found also in the remark of Jerome to Helvidius, 
** Whether you call Moses the originator of the Pentateuch, 
or Hizra its renovator, I reject neither.” ! 

These words contain an echo of the statement, which 
must not be overlooked (Ezra vii. 11, 14), that Ezra came 
out of Babylon in order to teach commandments and 
statutes in Israel, and that in accordance with the law of 
his God ‘‘ which was in his hand” (which he brought with 
him). Even in the mediswyval Church, in which so many 
older traditions had been overrun with later ones, Nicholas 
of Lyra (+ 1840) in his ‘ Postille Perpetue in Biblia” on 
Deuteronomy i. 1, does not suppress the suspicion arising 
from the fact that Moses had handed over the law to the 
Levites (xxxi. 9), and yet the Pentateuch continued further. 

Nevertheless, as it was in general the main work of the 
Reformers to lead men back to the oldest historical sources, 
so it was their task to bring again to remembrance those 
points of tradition which bore upon the origin of the Penta- 
teuch. The first word came from that theologian before 


1 The entire series of statements relating to this subject in the Talmud, etc., 
and in the Fathers (Clem. Alex., Iren., Tert., Hier., Aug.) (‘‘ Ezra restored 
again the law which had been burnt in the Temple archives by the Chaldwans’’) 
is printed in my Hinleitung. 
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whom Luther took the oath when in 1512 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Holy Scripture. In his book on the 
canonical writings (1520) he said (§ 81)": “It is certain 
that Moses gave the law received from God to the people, 
but to whom belong the wording (dictio) and the core of 
the narrative (orationis filum), that is open to doubt.” He 
added further (§ 85), ‘‘The position can be defended that 
Moses was not the author (scriptor) of the five books, be- 
cause after the burial of Moses we find the same narrative- 
core (orationis filum) but not the same Moses.’’ If one were 
inclined to treat Carlstadt as a solitary case, one should re- 
member that Luther also, in the lectures on Genesis, which 
he delivered in the last years of his life (1536-1545) used 
these words: ‘‘ It is a question whether these kings lived 
before or after Moses; if they lived after Moses, then this 
cannot have been written by him,” but must be an addition 
(additio) made by another, such as we find in the last sec- 
tion of Deuteronomy. For Moses did not say concerning 
himself, ‘ There arose not another after Moses with whom 
God spake face to face’ (Deut. xxxiv. 5-12), nor that other 
word concerning the grave of Moses, etc., unless indeed we 
say (nist dicas) that by the help of the spirit of prophecy 
he foresaw and foretold these things.” Further, Petrus 
Palladius, ‘‘ faithful hearer, and true disciple of Luther and 
Melanchthon,” the first evangelical writer of an Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament,’ declared that the name ‘“‘ Book 
of Moses”’ might very well be meant to express that these 
books had Moses for a subject. 

1 Carlstadtii libellus de canonicis scripturis, reprinted in Credner, Zur Ge- 
schichte des Kanons, 1847. 

2 « Non potuit ipse haec scribere.” By the indicative Luther expresses his 
own judgment. By the conjunctive which he uses once he indicates an opinion 
which was not his own. How the question raised by Luther is to be answered, 
whether those Edomite kings in Genesis are to be placed before or after Moses, 
is discussed in detail in my Linleitwng, p. 160 f. 


8 Concerning its author and its interesting history, see the whole passage which 
is quoted from Walter, Oficina biblica in my Hinleitung, p. 6. 
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But beginning from the 16th and 17th centuries, several 
scholars of the Roman Church also have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms. For example, Andreas Masius 
wrote in the preface to his commentary on the Book of 
Joshua, which was published at Antwerp in 1574 (p. 2): 
“Vain and false (futilis commenticiaque) is the opinion ot 
the ancient Jews, which they have left in their Talmud, 
concerning the author of their holy books. I at least am 
prepared to assume that Hzra, either alone or in concert 
with contemporaries who possessed remarkable piety and 
learning, being breathed upon by the heavenly spirit 
(afflatum, referring to Ezra), compiled (compilasse) not only 
the book of Joshua, but also the book of Judges, the book 
of the Kings, and other books of the holy Bible out of 
various annals which had been preserved among the con- 
gregation of God. Nay, indications may easily be pointed 
out which show that the work of Moses which is called the 
Pentateuch, was both stitched together (sarcitwm) and made 
clearer long after the time of Moses by the interpolation of 
words and clauses (interjectis saltem hic illic verborum et 
sententiarum clausulis). For, to mention only one such 
suggestion, Cariath-arbe is often called Hebron (Qirjath- 
Arba, Judg. i. 10; Hebron from Gen. xiii. 18 onwards), 
and nevertheless important (graves) authorities relate that 
this name was attached to the town by Hebron, the son of 
Caleb.” In like manner the Jesuit Bonfrére also wrote in 
his Pentatewchus Moysis commentario illustratus ab Jacobo 
Bonfrerio, Antwerp, 1625 (p. 93) : “‘In Numbers xxi. 14, 15,. 
a ‘book of the wars of the Lord’ is quoted, and reference 
seems to be made to narratives which were written in this 
book of events which took place after the death of Moses. 
I will readily admit that the last chapter (the whole wltimuwm 
caput !) of Deuteronomy was not written by Moses himself, 
but was added by another, whether this was Joshua or 
Hizra (!), supposing that Moses himself had not, as Philo and 
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Josephus would have it, written thus concerning himself 
before his death (scripserit, conjunct.!). Numbers xii. 3 
appears incompatible with the modesty of Moses (a Moysis 
_modestia alienum).'— That the name of Hebron was given 
to the town by Caleb’s son is held by many not without 
reason. ‘Dan’ is mentioned from Genesis xiv. 14 onwards, 
and yet this name was given to the town long after the 
death of Moses (Judg. xviii. 29). But there is nothing to 
forbid the assertion that these and other small sentences 
of a like character were subsequently (postea) inserted in 
their several places by the writers of sacred books (ab 
hagiographis scriptoribus), and that only the body (corpus) 
of these books, with the exception of those few portions 
which were added later, was shaped (efformatum) by 
Moses.” 

Although we have traced the history of Pentateuch in- 
vestigation only as far:as the seventeenth century, it is 
plain that the controversy was not the fruit of caprice, and 
that it did not spring in a moment out of a single head. 
Rather is it the case that in the course of the centuries, 
with long breaks intervening, expositors alike of Jewish 
and of Christian persuasion, whose points of view were 
otherwise far apart, nevertheless in like degree detected 
traces which drew attention to the fact that Moses did not 
write the whole of the Pentateuch as it lies before us. 

Now that the glance at the past history of Pentateuchal 
investigation which has been here afforded has established 
the results just described, that history need be pursued no 
further for the present, however rich be the materials at my 
disposal for its further development. But I must add to 
this historical portion of my paper what I may call a 
systematic portion. 


1 Bonfrére probably understood Numbers xii. 3 with the Vulgate: ‘* And the 
man Moses was the meekest beyond all men who were upon earth ” (Mitissimus 
super omnes homines) ; more accurate would be ‘‘ extraordinarily meek (dndw), 
more than all men,”’ ete. 
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Still more important than a glance back at the history of 
the investigation is an examination and testing of certain 
fundamental presuppositions of the literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch. For, to take an example, it is always worth 
while to raise anew the question, whether an investigation 
of the external development of the Pentateuch, as we have 
it, is at all possible in view of the condition of the text, 
and if this question can be answered in the affirmative, 
whether in the next place the linguistic characteristics of 
the Pentateuch provide a trustworthy basis for a judgment 
upon the literary origin of the books. 

The first question of all runs thus: Does the text of the 
Old Testament, which we have received, possess qualities 
which warrant us in regarding it not only as at least rela- 
tively well preserved, but also as permitting us to reach 
back to the original sources on which it rests? In answer - 
to this question I would direct attention in the first place 
to something which lies outside the Pentateuch. In the 
historical section (2 Kings xviii. 13-chap. xx.) it is found 
that the name of Hezekiah occurs five times in the shorter 
form Chizqiya, and twenty-nine times in the longer form 
Chizqiyyahu. Now, are these two forms mixed one with 
another throughout this section? No, the five cases of the 
shorter form are all in 2 Kings xviii. 14-16; while the 
twenty-nine of the longer form are found in xviii. 13, 17 ff. 
down to chap. xx. Now it happens that the historical sec- 
tion (2 Kings xviii. 13 to chap. xx.) is also included in Isaiah 
XXXV1.—xxxix., but these three verses (2 Kings xvii. 14-16) in 
which the shorter form Chizqiya occurs five times, are want- 
ing in the parallel (Isa. xxxvi.—xxxix.)! Their absence from 
Isaiah already marks these three verses as a section stand- 
ing by itself; this section has had a separate existence, and 
a fate of its own, since just these three have not been 
taken up into the book of Isaiah. These three verses 
present the narrative of another source, and the same 
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three verses, and only they, in contrast to the foregoing 
and the following narrative, contain the shorter form ot 
Hezekiah’s name. This is a fact of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. It proves not only that the presentations of a 
historical event in separate sources are distinguishable from 
one another by linguistic differences, but also that these 
distinctions of form have been preserved in the handing. 
down of the text. 

The same can be shown by means of a large number 
‘of other passages. Passing over the linguistic distinctions 
between the historical books with which Chronicles runs 
parallel, and the Book of Chronicles itself, I will further 
allude only to formal peculiarities of the prophetic books. 
I adduce only the following. The expression “‘ rising up 
early,” z.e., “earnestly,” occurs in Jeremiah vii. 13—“‘I, 
God, spoke most earnestly to you,” 25; xi. 7; xxv. 3, 4; 
XXv1.53 xxix. 19; xxxtii.33; xxxiv. 15 ;)xxxv.4 je 
xliv. 4; and yet opportunity for the use of this expression 
might well have occurred to other prophets also, ¢.9., 
Ezekiel. Again, the word-series ‘‘sword, famine, pestil- 
ence” is employed: Jeremiah xiv. 12; xxiv. 10; xxvii. 8, 
13; xxix. 17, 18; xxxii, 24,:36; xxxvill. 2; xii 
xliv. 183. The same series is found in Ezekiel vi. 11; vii. 
15b; and xii. 16; but other arrangements are peculiar to 
him, v. 12, 17; vi. 12; vii. 15a; and he employed this 
threat altogether less frequently, cf. xiv. 13, 17. Again, 
‘to drive the people into exile,” is in Jeremiah hiddiach, 
vili.:3 3. xvi. 15; xxiii. 2, 8,.8, 12; xxiv. 9 3) x=yaieeeee 
xxix, 14,18; xxx. 17; xxxii. 37; xl. 12; xlili. 65 aae 28; 
xlix. 25, 86; 1. 17, and hediach, li. 34. In Ezekiel this 
word is found in iv. 13, but for the same idea also héphif, 
combined with zara’ (scatter), cf. xxix. 12; xxx. 23, 26. 
For a final example, ‘‘ to deliver the impenitent Israelites 
to a curse,” is a phrase of Jeremiah xxiv. 9; xxv. 9, 18; 
Bxvis Oy xxix, 18 5a) 18) xlivy 8)12;,225 lame 
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Jeremiah and Ezekiel have a linguistic peculiarity in 
common in the second person singular of the perfect, 
ending with the old dialectical termination 7. This form 
appears in other parts of the Old Testament: (? Judg. v. 7) 
Ruth ii. 3 f.; 2 Kings iv. 23 (story of Elisha; Central 
Palestine); Micah iv. 13; Jeremiah ii. 20, 33; iii. 4f.; 
iy. 19; xiii. 21 ; xxii. 23; xxxi. 21; xlvi. 11; Ezekiel xvi. 
13, 18, 20, 22, 31, 36, 43, 47, 51. This gives proof also 
that the linguistic form of the Old Testament has not been 
smoothed down. But Ezekiel, on his side, also has a 
considerable number of linguistic peculiarities ; for example, 
frequent cases of the infinitive with the feminine termina- 
Peireres. Vill oxy. 45. xvi. 55; xxil. 3; xxvii. 10; 
Xxxili, 12; xxxiv. 11), and also infinitives terminating in 
aith (xxiv. 26), or, as in Aramaic, with m prefixed (xvii. 9; 
xxxvi. 5). In the same propket we find also the plural 
termination in (Ezek. iv. 9; xxvi. 18), a further indication 
of the influence of some popular dialect of Aramaic charac- 
ter. This prophet describes his experience of a Divine 
impulse with the phrase, “The hand of the Lord was 
meuuae (i jocett, 22; x, 8; xxxvi. 1;-.xl. 1).. The 
Israelites are described by him, and by him alone (except 
Isa. xxx. 9), as a ‘‘a rebellious house,” ‘“‘a house of stub- 
Borumess  Gi.->, 6, 7,8; ii. 9, 26, 27; xii. 2,3, 9; xvil. 
12; xxiv. 3). Finally, in Ezekiel the prophet is addressed 
by God as “Son of man” (ii. 1, etc., about ninety-two 
times). 

All these formal peculiarities of Ezekiel might have been 
employed by Jeremiah also, and, what is of chief import- 
ance, might have been transferred from one book to the 
other by later editors and transcribers. The fact that this 
did not take place is a proof that the transmission of the 
Old Testament text was, to a very high degree, con- 
servative. 

The very same characteristics of the text are made 
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manifest if the remaining books of the Old Testament 
are compared with the Pentateuch; and finally, if the 
separate parts of the Pentateuchare compared with one 
_ another. For example, the plural termination in is found 
as follows (taking the Hebrew books in reverse order) : 
Daniel xii. 18; Lamentations i. 4; Job iv. 2, etc. (thirteen 
times) ; Proverbs xxxi. 3; Ezekiel iv. 9; xxvi. 18; Micah 
iii, 12; 2 Kings xi. 138; 1 Kings xi. 33 (2' Sanayi 
k’thib) ; Judges v. 10; but not in the Pentateuch. Or take 
the pronunciation of the preposition min as simple me 
before the article. This appears most commonly in 
Chronicles (eight times), in Ezra five times, and so 
through the Old Testament back to Judges (five times) 
and Joshua (five times), but in the whole Pentateuch, on 
the other hand, only once (meha‘oph, Gen. vi. 20); and 
even in this case the Samaritan Pentateuch gives the form 
min. Or take the expression hékhal for temple, ‘‘ House 
of Jehovah.” It occurs in Chronicles (eight), Nehemiah 
(three), Ezra (three), and so on back to Kings (eleven 
times). Itis used also in 2 Samuel xxii. 7 and 1 Samuel 
1.9; ii. 3; that is to say, in the period before the building 
of the Temple. But in no single case has it been carried 
back into the Pentateuch. It would have been still more 
natural if a name of God, which was quite common in one 
part of the Old Testament, had been inserted into the other 
parts in its later editions; but the Divine name “ Jahve 
Sebaoth,’’ which appears frequently from 1 Samuel i. 3 
onwards (in Samuel eleven times), has nevertheless in no 
single case been carried over into the book of Judges, 
Joshua, or the Pentateuch; and that in spite of the fact 
that the use of the name “Jahve’’ itself suggested the 
addition of ‘‘ Sebaoth,’’ while many passages of the Penta- 
teuch actually invited its insertion; e.g., Exodus xii. 41 f., 
where the subject is the hosts of the Lord, or Exodus 
xv. 3, where Jahve is glorified as God of war. But we can 
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point also to the converse, namely, that a linguistic pheno- 
menon which is common in the Pentateuch, is absent from 
the later writings of the Old Testament. For example, I 
have observed that the repetition of the time-measure, as 
in “nine hundred years and thirty years” (Gen. v. 5), 
occurs forty-one times in the Pentateuch, but that this 
formula is used for the last time in 1 Kings vi. 1. It is 
never used in the countless enumerations which follow 
this passage in the Old Testament, not once in Ezekiel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, or Chronicles ! 

Further, within the Pentateuch itself, the Mount ot 
lawgiving is always called Horeb in Deuteronomy (i. 2, 6, 
a9; 1.10; 15; v. 2; ix. 8; xvili. 26; xxviii. 69; exception 
in the poetical passage, xxxiii. 2). Never called Sinai in 
Deuteronomy, this is the name it bears in Numbers x. 12; 
ix, 3; i. 1; i. 1, and Leviticus xxvii. 34; xxvi. 46; xxv. 1, 
and never Horeb. (On Exodus, see my Hinleitung, p. 
170f.) Or take the expression for ‘‘ eleven.’’ Compounded 
with ‘“ashté,’’ which has been discovered again in Assyrian, 
it occurs Hxodus xxvi. 7, 8; xxxvi. 14, 15; Numbers 
vii. 72; xxix. 20, but only once as an ordinal number in 
Deuteronomy (i. 3). Compounded with achad(t), it occurs 
in Genesis xxxii. 83; xxxvii. 9; Deuteronomy i. 2. (These 
passages include all those in which ‘eleven’ appears in 
the Pentateuch).1 Again the expression for ‘‘ beget ”’ is pro- 
vided by the stem jalad in Genesis iv. 18 (three times) ; x. 
8, 18, 15, 24, 26, z.e. throughout one whole chapter, where, 
on the other hand, the derived stem hdlid is not once used. 
But the latter form is used in Genesis v. 3f., 6f., 9f., 12f., 
ete,, to v. 30f.; and also in xi. 10, 11, 12, etc., to v. 26. 
Thus Adlid also is found in whole chapters which do not 


1 «Bleven” outside the Pentateuch is=‘ashté ‘asar (esré) 2 Kings xxv. 2; 
Jer. i. 3; xxxix. 2; lil. 5; Ezek. xxvi.1; xl. 49; Zech. i. 7; 1 Chron. xii. 13; 
xxiy. 12; xxy. 18; xxvii. 14—but=achad ‘asar (achat ‘esré) Josh. xv. 51; 
1 Kings vi. 38; 2 Kings ix. 29; xxiii. 36; xxiv. 18; Jer. lii, 1; Ezek, xxx. 20; 
xxxi.1; 2 Chron, xxxvi. 5.11. See further my Hinleitung, p. 230 seq., and my 
TLehrgebiiude, 11., p. 211 seqq. 
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show a single case of jalad. (The other cases are tabulated 
in my LHinleitung.) In like manner, the name Elohim 
occurs thirty-five times in Genesis i1-ii. 3, Jahve not once. 
On the other hand, in the narrative section iv. 1-16 Jalwe 
occurs eight times and Hlohim not once. (Further par- 
ticulars in my Winleitung.) In connection with these 
peculiarities of expression also, it is not only the fact of 
their existence which is of importance, but yet more, that 
they have been preserved in the transmission of the text. 
And the authority of the Hebrew Old Testament is con- 
firmed in regard to the last-mentioned distinction by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. Concerning the Divine names 
Elohim and Jahve, I find there up to Exodus vi. 4 only 
the following divergences: Jahve appears instead of Klohim 
in ce. vii. 9; xxviii. 4; xxxi. 9,16; and conversely Elohim 
for Jahve in cc. xiv. 22; xx. 18; Exodus iii. 4. Over 
against the unanimous testimony of many hundreds of 
passages of Genesis in the Hebrew and Samaritan texts 
(excepting the few cases just mentioned) the witness of the 
Hellenistic Old Testament cannot claim a hearing. The 
force of its testimony is further weakened by the peculiarity 
it displays in the use of the Divine names. For after 
moving in conformity with the Hebrew-Samaritan text in 
regard to the thirty-five cases of ‘‘ Elohim ”’ in Genesis 1. 1- 
ii. 3, the Septuagint diverges in chap. iv. thus: for ‘‘Jahve”’ 
in v. 1 it gives 6 Oeos, but in v. 3 Kupsos, in v. 4 again Geos, 
in vv. 6, 9, 18, 15, Kvpsos 6 Oeos, and in v.16 once more 
@cos. Here it is easy to ascertain which is the original. 
For in the Hebrew and in the Samaritan Pentateuch we 
have the consistent use of the Divine names in combination 
with other characteristics in the presentation of these 
sections. Further, the Samaritan Pentateuch, which other- 
wise diverges so often from the Hebrew and agrees with 
the Septuagint, would not conversely agree with the Hebrew 
and diverge from the Septuagint in regard to the Divine 
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names, if this agreement did not rest upon the original 
wording. (A thorough examination of the significance of 
the LXX. and the other old versions for the history of the 
text will be found in my Hinleitung.) 

It follows from the proofs already adduced that an affir- 
mative answer may be given to the first of the preliminary 
questions raised above, viz. : whether the traditional text of 
the Old Testament has been preserved in at least relatively 
good condition, and specially, whether it admits of any 
inference being drawn as to sources which may underlie it. 
The traditional Hebrew Old Testament possesses in poetry, 
oratory and prose, and again in the several books of history 
an endless number of linguistic peculiarities, which might 
easily have been smoothed away, if later generations had 
set out on such an undertaking of assimilation. Now, 
since this has not been the case,—since, for example, the 
linguistic form of Chronicles diverges in the most striking 
features from the form of Samuel and Kings, the proof is 
provided that the Old Testament text, at any rate, offers 
a basis for the investigation of its literary origins by means 
of the formal peculiarities of its several parts. 

The second preliminary question in Pentateuchal in- 
vestigation which I intended to raise, is this: whether the 
linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch actually afford a 
trustworthy ground-work for conclusions as to its genesis 
and development. This question also can, I think, be 
answered with sufficient certainty by the aid of the material 
presented above. 

I select, for example, the above-mentioned distinction of 
usage between jalad and hdlid. The former is used exclu- 
sively throughout Genesis x. (the “table of the nations’’), 
and the latter in the whole passage, Genesis xi 10-26 (gene- 
alogy of the Semites). I once held a correspondence con- 
cerning this distinction with the late Professor Dillmann, 
with whom I had been intimate since the time of my 
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Kthiopic studies. He wrote to me, and afterwards 
published in his Commentary on Numbers, Deuteronomy 
and Joshua (1886, p. 664) that-those who used hélid for 
_ “beget” wished to express the idea more definitely. But 
how can we say that those who used jalad of the man 
did not wish to express with perfect definiteness aliquem 
generasse? The narrator in Genesis iv. 18, who three times 
used jalad for ‘‘ beget,’’ evidently intended to express the 
idea just as definitely as the narrator of v. 3 ff., where holid 
is used. Dillmann appears to me, moreover, to have over- 
looked a passage like Psalms ii. 7, where the same word 
jalad is used for ‘‘ beget.’”’ When, however, he says, in the 
passage above cited, that the ‘doctors of the law’’ would 
have preferred the expression /dlid, it is not easy to perceive 
how an ordinary writer sufficed for the register of the de- 
scendants of Japhet, Ham and Shem, in Genesis x., where 
only jalad is used, whereas a “doctor of the law” was 
required for the register of Shem’s descendants in Genesis. 
xi. 10-26. Another solution of the problem of the varying 
usage of jalad and hélid will be found if we examine the 
actual usage of the whole Old Testament in reference to 
this distinction. This I have done in my FHinleitung. 
One can observe there how the linguistic usage gradually 
tended towards a preference for the derived stem, hdlid. 
In the choice between jalad and hdlid it is not therefore 
a question of definiteness or indefiniteness, but of an 
advancing progress in linguistic usage. 

That this development in Hebrew usage did actually 
take place, may be seen from what has been remarked above 
concerning the repetition of the measure of numbers (¢.g., 
“‘nine hundred years and thirty years’’). This repetition 
occurs in the Pentateuch thirty-three times, then not till 
1 Kings vi. 1, and after that not once again. On the other 
hand, we have Vay consecutive with the lengthened im- 
perfect in the Pentateuch only in Genesis xxxii. 6; xli. 
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11; xliii. 21; and Numbers viii. 19; but in the memoirs 
of Hizra (vii. 27-ix. 15) in vii. 28; viii. 15, 16, 17 (twice), 
23 (twice), 24, 25, 26, 28, 31; ix. 3 (twice), 5,6. We must 
also bear in mind that in regard to the use of the two 
forms anokhi and ani for ‘‘I”’ the historical books of the 
Old Testament stand thus to one another. The books of 
Samuel contain about fifty instances of anokhi and about 
fifty of anit. In Kings the proportion of the two forms is 
as 9 to 44, in Ezra as 0 to 2,in Nehemiah as 1 to 15, in 
Chronicles as 1 to 30. The same progress of linguistic 
usage shows itself in the prophetic books; for the pro- 
portion of anokhi to ani is in Amos as 10 to 1, in Hosea 
(more Central-Palestinian) as 11 to 10, in Jeremiah as 37 
to 53, in Ezekiel as 1 to 138, in Daniel as 1 to 23, in 
Haggai as 0 to 4, in Zechariah (cc. 1-8) as 0 to 8, and in 
Malachi as 1 to 5. The complete series, with references 
to all the passages in all the books of the Old Testament, 
will be found in my Hinleitung, where I have also shown 
fully how the Decalogue, the Book of the Covenant, Deuter- 
onomy, and the other main sources of the Pentateuch, are 
related to each other in respect of their usage of these 
forms. 

In order to give at least one proof out of the domain 
of Syntax I select the following example. In the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ supposing that,’’ or ‘‘in case that’ (ki, ’asher) ‘‘a 
man does so and so,”’ the natural arrangement which places 
the conjunction first, and not ‘‘a man, etc.,’’ is found in 
monde sxet.76014.-20, 28,33, 35, 37; xxii. 4, 6,9, 18, 15. 
Thus in the Book of the Covenant this order is universal, 
“in case”’ or “‘if” any one. The same arrangement meets 
us in Leviticus xx. 9; in Deuteronomy xix. 11; xxii. 13, 

98; xxiii. 11; xxiv. 1, 5,7. On the other hand, the other 
arrangement, “a man, etc., in case (or if) he” is used in 
Leviticus i. 2; ii. 1; iv. 2 (not vv. 18, 22); v. 1, 2, 4,15, 
21; vii. 21; xii. 2; xiii. 9 (and—with a complication in so 
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far as the antecedent:noun is not in the nominative but 
had to have a preposition before it; casus absolutws—Lev. 
xiii. 2, 18, 24, 29, 38, 40, 42); Leviticus xv. 2, 16; xix. 20 
_ (xx. 10-21, again with this complication); xx. 27; xxi. 9 
(17), etc., in the Law of Holiness, e.g. xxiv.19; xxv. 26, 
29; then after this corpusculum juris still further xxvii. 2, 
14)’ Numbers v. 6, 125 vi. 2; ix. 10; xix. 20; /seuiees 
xxx. 3. The same arrangement of words is found, however 
(apart from the somewhat different case in Micah v. 4), 
in Ezekiel (ii. 5) xviii. 5, as also in the Mishna, ‘‘a bride- 
groom, if he”’ (Berachoth, ii. 8; also iii. 6). 

In this way the second also of the two questions raised 
above is answered. It has been shown by means of some 
plain examples that the Hebrew language of the Old 
Testament is no exception to the fate of other languages, 
in consequence of which they have undergone a more or 
less rapid change in regard to their accidence and their 
syntax. 

The proofs which have now been offered establish in 
the main the following three points :— 

(a) Particular sections of the Old Testament, e.g., the 
special narrative-source in 2 Kings xviii. 14-16, are dis- 
tinguishable from other narratives on linguistic grounds. 

(b) These distinctions have been preserved throughout 
the transmission of the text. 

(c) The distinctions as regards form in the Old Testa- 
ment make it possible to recognise a history of the 
Hebrew language. 

Beyond this I am able, on the ground of oxtaaenee 
observations, to add that the ascertainable history of the 
Hebrew language runs parallel to the development of other 
languages in regard to sounds, forms and syntax. 

My Syntax of the Hebrew Language will illustrate this 
in connection with the nomenclature and the use of the 
accusative with the full light of historical and comparative 
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philology. If the question be now asked, what conclusions 
may be drawn from all this for the investigation of the 
Pentateuch, I must refer to my Hinleitung in das Alte 
Testament. For I have no right, any more than another, 
to publish elsewhere the contents of that book.1 Only one 
thing I would still add. et no one confuse literary criti- 
cism with the negations derived from Religionsgeschichte. 
For it is a misfortune that the two things are not always 
properly kept apart. Let it not be forgotten also that I 
have sought one side of my life-work in defending a truly 
transcendental Revelation, and that I have written a book 
“against the evolutionary theorists.” 
Ep, Konic, 


JESUS MIRRORED IN MATTHEW, MARK, AND 
LUKE. 


VIII. Your FatrHEerR Who Is IN HEAVEN. 


We return to the first Escape and to the Teaching on the 
Hill. Up there on the mountain top Jesus is alone with 
His chosen disciples enjoying a welcome season of recreation 
away from the sweltering heat and the crowds of the lake 
margin, and finding rest in a change of occupation. The 
Preacher and Healer now becomes the Teacher initiating 
_ His scholars into the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Heaven’s peace reigns in the hearts of Master and scholars 
alike the while. It is for all a sacred, blessed holiday. The 
holiday mood is traceable throughout the recorded sayings 
of the Master during this season of repose; the tranquility 
of the uplands, the neighbourhood of the skies. In some 
parts of the discourse, especially, ¢.g., the Beatitudes and 

1 Therefore it must suffice to remark that, if the facts which I have here 
referred to be properly weighed, they will be found, I believe, to support many 
of the literary conclusions which critics have reached respecting the different 


sources of which the Pentateuch is composed, and the dates to which they are 
to be referred. ; 
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the admonition against care, there is a divine simplicity, a 
lyric beauty, a light-hearted buoyancy that charm us, and 
tend for the moment to transform~us into citizens of the 
_ kingdom, and elevate us into the upper regions of celestial 
tranquility. Here we have a chance of seeing into the very 
heart of Jesus. Of course it is but a glimpse that is now 
attainable. For an elaborate study of the Teaching on the 
Hill this is not the place. But we may form a slight 
acquaintance with the Master’s thoughts concerning God, 
man, and the true life of man. The first of these three 
related topics will engage our attention in this paper. 

Christ introduced into the language of religion a way of 
speaking concerning God which was new—if not absolutely, 
at least in emphasis and import. He called God Father. 
‘Your Father which is in heaven.’”’ But He did not, as 
perhaps we might have wished, offer any formal definition 
of the sense in which He used the name. He defined 
simply by discriminating use, employing the name in con- 
nections of thought which invested it with special signifi- 
cance. He used the title in this way sufficiently often to 
invest it for the minds of His disciples with a rich net-work 
of associated qualities furnishing a firm support to religious 
faith, and a powerful stimulus to right conduct. It occurs 
some fifteen times in the ‘Sermon on the Mount,” as re- 
ported by Matthew, so that by the end of the sermon 
hearers must have come to the conclusion that the Speaker 
did not employ the term ‘ Father’’ mechanically as a 
customary expression, but of set purpose and with conscious 
deliberate preference. It would be instructive to study 
exhaustively the settings of the name in the various places 
where it occurs. This cannot be done now. It must 
suffice to indicate briefly what can be learned concerning 
the Father in heaven from the most representative texts. 

Two very outstanding texts occur in the fifth chapter, 
verses 16 and 45. In both the name is introduced to 
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suggest a motive to conduct inculcated upon disciples. 
“ Let your light shine” because thereby your Father will 
be glorified. ‘‘ Love your enemies” because by so doing 
you will be like your Father, who blesses all, evil and good, 
just and unjust. In this use of the name the nature of the 
Divine Fatherhood is supposed to be known. But the same 
texts may be utilised as an aid to the better knowledge of 
the Fatherhood. While the name suggests the motives, the 
motives in turn throw light on the name. It is the light so 
thrown we are concerned with now. 

In the first of the two texts the motive suggested implies 
that God values the honour brought to Him by those who 
let their light shine. No man can act on the motive unless 
he believes that God is not a being indifferent to conduct, 
but rather one who takes an earnest interest in the moral 
behaviour of men. This then is one thing Jesus would 
teach when He calls God Father. It is His fundamental 
lesson connected with His first recorded use of the name 
in His public ministry. He says in effect: ‘‘ God is your 
Father, you are His sons, and your Father would have you 
behave worthily as His sons. He taketh pleasure in such 
behaviour not merely because of the honour it brings to 
Him through its influence on the minds of other men, but 
for its own sake. His eye rests with complacency on all 
who acquit themselves in the world as true children of God.” 
This doctrine is consonant to the relation between father 
and son. A father expects honour from a son, and is 
deeply disappointed when he does not receive it. ‘If I be 
a Father, where is mine honour.’’! And the honour every 
right-minded father most values is right conduct. Filial 
courtesies are well in their way, but it is character, a life 
true, pure, earnest, manly, noble, that can alone satisfy the 
paternal heart. Of a son living such a life every father 
worthy of the name is proud. 

1 Mal. i. 6. 
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To this statement the Father in heaven is no exception. 
He delights in all who in the sense of the preacher let their 
light shine. Who then are they? ‘They are men of heroic 
- temper; men who love truth with passion and will speak 
it come what may, and hunger after righteousness, and will 
do it at all hazards. That means that they are men who 
have anything but an easy time of it in this world, whose 
temptation therefore is to hide their light and suppress their 
_convictions to escape toil and trouble. It is indeed by way 
of warning against yielding to this very temptation that 
Jesus utters the counsel, ‘‘ Let your light shine.” He has 
just spoken in a parabolic way of what men do with natural 
lights: ‘‘ Neither do men light a lamp and put it under the 
bushel,” thereby hinting to disciples, ‘‘Put ye not your 
light under cover, set it rather on the stand, where it can 
be seen.” Men are tempted to hide their light when letting 
it be seen exposes them to danger, to loss of name, property 
or life. It is easy to show our light when it will bring 
honour and profit to ourselves. It is when there is neither 
profit nor honour going,’ at least for ourselves, that we are 
sorely tempted to suppress conviction and comply tamely 
with evil custom. And the most powerful aid to resistance 
of the temptation lies in the knowledge that in yielding to 
it we miss the opportunity of glorifying our Father in 
heaven. For the fact is even so. It is one of the sure 
laws of the moral order of the world that glorifying God 
and self-glorification are mutually exclusive. The circum- 
stances which give you the golden opportunity of glorifying 
God are just those which afford the least chance of obtain- 
ing immediate glory and advantage to yourself. Contrary- 
wise, when you are pursuing eagerly your own honour and 
interest and succeeding very well, be sure that the amount 
of honour you bring to God is very insignificant. It matters 
not that your work is within the technically religious 
sphere, and that you pretend to be very zealous for God's 


glory. 
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The moral heroes of human history, the pioneers of good 
causes, the warriors who fight a good fight for truth and 
justice, risking limb and life in the battle, the prophets, the 
martyrs, the confessors—these are the men who let their 
light shine. These are the sons of God. These are the 
glorifiers of the Father’s name, and in these the Father 
glories. Such are the men the Teacher on the hill has in 
view throughout His discourse: the men who have been 
persecuted for righteousness sake (v. 10), the companions 
of persecuted prophets (v. 12), the men who, through no 
faults of theirs, have enemies to love, and persecutors to 
pray for (v. 44). And by using the name Father for God 
for the first time in this connection He throws an important 
light on the nature of the Divine Fatherhood, thereby 
teaching that God delights in moral heroes, and regards 
them par excellence as His children. 

This is a very noteworthy doctrine. It is, e.g., far in 
advance of that taught by Jewish doctors of the law, who 
set forth God to their disciples as one whose approval 
rested on those who studied well and carefully kept all the 
legal traditions. What a difference between the Father 
God of Jesus and the law-giving God of the Rabbis! The 
God of the Rabbis demands justice, the God of Jesus 
delights in magnanimity, going far beyond what can be 
legally claimed. The model man of legalism is one who 
in respect of the commandments great and small (espe- 
cially the small) is blameless. The model man of the 
Teaching on the Hill is one who not only lives correctly 
but is ready to sacrifice himself for the good of others, how- 
ever thankless the task. Blessed of God, said the Rabbi, 
is the faultless man. Blessed of the Father in heaven, said 
Jesus, is the self-sacrificing, devoted, heroic man. Note, 
further, how far this doctrine rises above the vulgar notion 
that God’s favour is revealed by outward prosperity. That 
view would oblige us to regard the noblest men that ever 
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lived—the sages, prophets, apostles, and saviours of the race 
—as men accursed of God. Jesus has taught us a worthier 
way of thinking. ‘ Those,” He says, ‘‘are the Sons of God 
in whom He delights.” A curse indeed rests on their life, 
but it is the curse not of God but of a world which in its 
ignorance and wickedness shuns the light and resents all 
earnest attempts to establish the reign of righteousness. 
This curse rests-on My own life, as will more-and more 
clearly appear; but because I willingly bear it for the 
world’s good, therefore doth My Father love Me and 
account Me His well-beloved Son. 

Passing to the second text, we find the Fatherhood of 
God referred to in it as a motive to magnanimity. Here, 
again, the motive throws light on the name. Our inference 
is that magnanimity is a characteristic of God. But we 
are not left to infer this. That God deals magnanimously 
with men is expressly declared when it is said that ‘‘ He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” This mag- 
nanimity is an essential feature of the Divine Fatherhood. 
It is as a Father that God dispenses benefits to good and 
evil alike, treating good and evil, just and unjust, as His 
children. It is fatherlike thus to act. Many earthly 
fathers, certainly the best of them, so deal with their chil- 
dren. They give good gifts to all their children, not merely 
to the more exemplary with whom they are well pleased. 
No father deals with his children on the principle of strict 
justice. Every good father does more for all his children 
than they can claim, much more than unworthy children 
deserve. It is therefore only in accordance with analogy 
that the Father in heaven should so act. That He does so 
act is familiar to us all. We can all testify, ‘‘ He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins.” 1 The least worthy have the 
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best reason to know this. How much good they have 
received ; how little they have deserved ! 

Thus far as to the general import of this second saying 
containing the name “Father.” A little analysis may help 
us to a clearer view of its full significance. It contains, we 
observe, a statement of fact and a certain construction put 
‘on the fact. 

The fact stated is that to a large extent good comes to all 
irrespective of character. Sun and shower represent that 
common good. How much they cover! From sunshine 
and rain duly mixed come good crops, food for man and 
beast in abundance. That means general well-being, all 
that one could wish for a community in the way of material 
prosperity. 

That the fact is as Jesus stated it, is to us self-evident. 
But it was by no means a matter of course that a Jewish 
teacher should have seen the fact so clearly, and stated it so 
broadly. The tendency of the Hebrew mind was to think 
differently, and to regard God solely as a moral Governor 
rendering to every man according to his works. For men 
holding this view there was a strong temptation to force 
facts to square with the theory. Strictly carried out, that 
would mean the sun shining only on the good, the rain 
falling only on the just; or the evil and the unjust getting 
more sunshine and-rain than is meet, bringing dearths and 
deluges to punish them for their sins. ‘‘ Who,” asked 
Eliphaz boldly, “‘who ever perished being innocent, or 
when were the righteous cut off? Even as I have seen, they 
that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the same.” * 
That was the old theory in its baldest form. The hero of 
the poem is represented as doubting its truth. ‘‘ Very 
natural, very desirable perhaps,” replied he in effect; ‘‘ but 
unhappily the facts do not bear your theory out.” Jesus is 
on the side of Job. He breaks with the traditional theory, 

=} Job iv, 8. 
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and He does so becatise He has discarded the traditional 
legal conception of God as a mere Governor dealing with 
men according to strict justice. His mind was not domi- 
nated by current opinions or theories, however venerable, 
and among the notions He repudiated was this one that 
good or ill in lot is a sure index of good or ill in character. 
He saw and said that this view was contradicted by two 
classes of facts: by tribulation endured by good men for 
righteousness sake, and by temporal prosperity enjoyed by 
many unworthy men not less, often even more, than by the 
worthy. The statement in the text about the sun and the 
rain is therefore not to be taken as a mere truism which 
any one might have spoken. It is rather the original utter- 
ance of one endowed with an unbiassed mind, a clear vision 
and an unfettered tongue, who saw things as they were, and 
fearlessly said what He saw. 

Note next the construction put upon the fact, which is 
even more characteristic. The fact being that to a large 
extent all things come alike to all, the question naturally 
obtrudes itself: What is the meaning of it? Some might 
say: that there is no real Providence, that all things happen 
by general law acting without design or consciousness, that 
the natural order of the universe is perfectly indifferent 
to moral interests. It certainly seems so, insomuch that no 
man who holds this view can easily be argued out of it by 
an appeal to facts, though there are facts of human history 
patent to a wide observation which go to show that there is 
indeed a Power other than ourselves in the world making 
for righteousness. But besides this agnostic construction 
there is another which may be put on the facts, one har- 
monising with a firm faith in a living God and in an in- 
telligent Providence. We may see in the universal boons 
of sun and shower the magnanimity of a Father treating all 
His children to a certain extent alike. 

Such was Christ’s reading of the facts. As to the facts 
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themselves He is at one with the unbeliever. The difference 
is wholly one of interpretation. But how wide the differ- 
ence there! In the same facts the agnostic finds no God, 
and no Providence, while Jesus finds a graciows God and 
a benignant, magnanimous Providence. Extremes meet. 
No God, or the highest kind of God, a Father; no Provid- 
ence, or a Providence good to all. 

These two sayings of Jesus combined give a balanced 
view of the Divine Fatherhood. Each is complementary 
of the other. The one teaches that God hath a special 
paternal delight in the morally faithful, the other that He 
exercises a benignant Providence over all, doing good even 
to the morally unfaithful, His wayward and disobedient 
children. The former implies decided moral preference, the 
latter a sphere of action within which moral distinctions 
are overlooked. Hither without the other is liable to run 
into excess. Moral preference tends to exclusiveness, uni- 
versal benevolence to indifferentism. Combine the two, and 
both defects are eliminated. Not only so, the two con- 
trasted qualities interpenetrate and aid each other. God’s 
moral preferences lend emphasis to His magnanimity, mak- 
ing it appear a thing of grace, and not a thing of course. 
On the other hand the Divine magnanimity, viewed as un- 
merited favour, is seen to signify a desire that the unworthy 
may become true sons of God, objects of His complacent 
regard; an invitation to those who are in the outer circle 
of sonship to press into the inner circle. 

Most of the other texts in the sermon containing the 
title ‘‘ Father’’ bear on two topics: simplicity in religion, 
and freedom from care on the part of those who have made 
the Kingdom their chief end. They occur in the sixth 
chapter of Matthew. Spurious religion appears invested 
with two evil qualities: ostentation, the vice of Pharisaism ; 
and superstition, the vice of heathenism. The religion of 
the Pharisee, as manifested in almsgiving, praying and 
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fasting, is in relation to men a display, in relation to God 
a form. The religion of the pagan has for its root unbelief 
in the good will of the gods,—fear.. Therefore, when he 
prays, he indulges in vain repetition, thinking that he shall 
be heard for his much speaking, by his battology compel- 
ling his god to lend a reluctant ear. The cure for both 
vices is a filial conception of God as Father. So Jesus 
hints to His disciples by the frequent introduction of the 
Paternal title in this part of His discourse. And on reflec- 
tion we perceive the truth of the doctrine. The relation of 
father and son, like all intimate relations, demands, in the 
first place, sincere, real affection. Every true son cares 
more for the esteem of his father than for that of the 
outside world. In the sphere of religion this means that 
a true thought of God as Father gives the death-blow to 
religious ostentation. The filial worshipper does not care 
about appearing devout to men; he seeks above all the 
approval of his heavenly Father. Then it will be impossi- 
ble for him to mock his Father by a formal routine service 
in which there is no heart. He will offer always a worship 
in which thought and feeling find utterance: an eloquent 
worship because therein all that is within him speaks. 
Faith in the Divine Father is the cure for everything 
savouring of pagan superstition in religion, not less than for 
Pharisaic ostentation and formalism. Who can indulge in 
vain repetition in prayer who believes in a Father’s willing 
ear? More generally what place for elaborate ritual of any 
sort in a religion which has for its object of worship a 
Father? Simplicity is congenial to the filial spirit; and by 
using the name Father in connection with the inculeation 
of simplicity in prayer Jesus would have His disciples un- 
derstand that God loves such simplicity. Such love pertains 
to the paternal relation. There is a place for ceremo- 
nial in the public functions of a king, but in the bosom 
of his own family the most august monarch gladly makes 
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his escape from pomp and state. In this connection we 
perceive the significance of another Father-logion not con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount, but kindred in spirit 
to those now under consideration. ‘‘ Every plant which 
My heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” ! 
The particular plant referred to was the tradition of the 
elders respecting ceremonial ablutions. The implied doc- 
trine is that a Father-God could have no hand in planting 
such an institution. His characteristic function rather is 
to eradicate everything of the kind which strikes its roots 
into the soil of man’s religious nature. And the effectual 
uprooter is just the new way of thinking concerning God 
as Father. That was one of Christ’s reasons for giving the 
new name so prominent a place in His religious vocabulary. 
He believed that just in proportion as His disciples got 
accustomed to a filial mode of conceiving God would Rab- 
binical and even Levitical ritual lose its hold on their 
minds, and leave them free to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. Would that the Church in all ages had been 
more abundantly baptized into the new Divine name! 
Then the portent of Sacramentarianism, with all that goes 
along with it, had never made its appearance in Chris- 
tendom. For that also is a plant which our heavenly Father 
hath not planted. 

“Care not; your Father cares for you,” said Jesus in 
effect to His disciples in that part of His discourse which is 
directed against earthly anxieties.” It is assumed that those 
who are thus admonished are making the Kingdom of God 
their chief end, and the aim is to set them free from dis- 
traction arising out of concern about food and raiment. 
The appositeness of the title “‘ Father’’ applied to God in 
this connection is obvious. It is a father’s part to provide 
for his children, By calling God Father, in an exhortation 
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against care, Jesus in effect teaches that God’s Fatherliness 
includes Providence among its attributes and functions. 
And if disciples but thoroughly believed this, it would cer- 
- tainly transport them into that care-free region of feeling in 
which their Master desired them to dwell. He lived habitu- 
ally up there Himself, without effort, because He had an 
undoubting faith in a Paternal Providence which with un- 
sleeping solicitude looked after the interests of those who, 
with singleness of heart, gave themselves to the service of 
the Kingdom. How perfect was the peace that through 
this faith reigned in His bosom this very admonition against 
care suffices to show. What divine serenity it breathes! 
And what simple delight in the world of nature finds ex- 
pression in it! The careworn are so moody and gloomy 
that they have no eye for the wildflowers, and no ear for 
the song of birds, or for the music of rippling brooks or 
autumn winds. But Jesus had an eye and an ear for all 
sights and sounds of nature. ‘‘I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Enquire not curiously of what flower He spoke, as if it 
must needs have been some exceptionally lovely flower of 
gorgeous hue that called forth such an encomium. Jesus, I 
believe, would have said the same thing about the simplest 
wildflower that grows in the meadow or by the wayside: 
the snowdrop, the primrose, or the daisy. 

The peace Jesus Himself enjoyed He desired His disciples 
to attain, and for that end He plied them with arguments 
fitted to aid weak faith. Noteworthy are two drawn from 
human experience, and put in the form of questions: ‘‘Is 
not the life more than meat?’’ and ‘‘ Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature?” Both 
questions suggest an argument from what God has done to 
what He may be expected to do. What He has done is in 
both instances the greater thing, what He has yet to do 
the less. God has given to all life a greater thing than the 
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means of life, food and raiment. The argument is: if God 
has already bestowed on us the greater boon, why doubt as 
to His continuing to give us the less—the means of sus- 
taining that life He has conferred on all as an unsought 
blessing? The point of the second question is not so 
obvious. It seems to hint at a form of anxiety which no 
human being ever was absurd enough to cherish. Who 
ever thought of adding to his stature one cubit? Pressed 
by the surface difficulty, many recent commentators have 
adopted the view that the question refers not to increase 
of bodily stature, but to lengthening of life. The use ot 
measures of length in space as symbols of length in time is 
not unexampled in Scripture. We have an instance of it 
in Psalm xxxix. 5, where, speaking of the brevity of life, 
the Psalmist says: “‘ Behold Thou hast made my days as an 
handbreadth.” It is therefore quite conceivable that our 
Lord asked enxious-minded persons: ‘‘ Which of you by 
any amount of care can add to his days a period of time 
corresponding in length to a cubit?”’ It would have been 
a very pertinent question, for the tendency of care is not 
to lengthen our days, but rather to shorten them. Yet I 
am persuaded that this was not the thought Jesus meant 
to convey. His question refers to stature, and its aim is 
to remind the anxious that God has done for every man 
arrived at maturity what no man by any amount of thinking 
or wishing can do for himself. Every grown man is more 
than a cubit taller than he was as a child. The addition 
to his stature is the effect of a gradual growth going on 
insensibly for years. How unobtrusively the marvellous 
result was achieved, the process incessantly going on, but 
from day to day unobservable, perceptible only after the 
lapse of large intervals of time. The boy measures himself 
against the wall to-day, and this time next year he will 
repeat the process and find to his delight that he has grown 
one or two inches. But he had no hand in producing that 
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growth save by taking the food provided for him by his 
parents and indulging with boyish glee in the sports which 
promote growth, but have not~growth for their conscious 
~ aim. ‘The cubit is added in the care-free time of life. The 
boy sports and grows and reaches manhood with one cubit 
or two, or even three added to his stature, not by him, but 
by the laws of nature, or, as Christ would have said, by the 
kindness of His heavenly Father. And Christ’s argument 
is: ‘‘If God has done that greater thing for you, rearing you 
from infancy to the stature of manhood, providing all the 
time the food necessary for growth, why doubt His readi- 
ness and power to find for you the needful sustenance now ? 
You did well, by God’s help, when you were boys and girls 
undistracted by care. Why not carry a little of the spirit 
of boyhood into your mature life, and, if possible, remain 
young-hearted all your days ?” 

We have now learned these four things regarding the 
Divine Fatherhood as defined, by discriminating use in the 
hill teaching of our Lord: It implies delight in the noble 
conduct of heroic men; magnanimous treatment of the 
unworthy; intimate relations between God and men, de- 
manding from the latter sincere, simple-hearted religious 
affections; and effective provision for the temporal wants of 
all who devote themselves to the higher concerns of life, 
This is much, but it is not all. We miss a cheering word 
about the pardon of sin and aid in the fight with evil. The 
magnanimity ascribed to the Divine Father might indeed 
be held to cover these needs, and it does inferentially ; yet 
the express reference of that attribute as spoken of in the 
Sermon is to the sunshine and the showers. Inference in 
connection with such vital matters is not enough; we need 
positive assurance. And we have it in two petitions of the 
Pater Noster: ‘‘ Forgive us our debts’’; ‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil.”” By putting these petitions into the mouths of dis- 
ciples in a prayer addressed to the Father in Heaven, Jesus 
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gave them to understand that pardon of their moral short- 
comings and power to live well were boons to be confidently 
expected from one standing to them in the relation of 
Father. The doctrine at this point also is congruous to 
the nature of fatherhood. Every true father forgives his 
children not once, but many times. He deals not with 
them after their sins. He also gives them all the aid he 
can to do what is right; by prayer, wise counsel and good 
example striving to keep their feet from evil ways. If God 
be indeed a Father, He may be expected to do likewise: 
not coming behind good earthly fathers, rather doing more 
for His erring children than an earthly parent has either 
the will or the power todo. A father on earth must some- 
times stop short at mere desire. He cannot give his child 
a good spirit, or a holy bias, or write the law of duty on 
his heart. But the Divine Father is both able and willing. 
Often earthly fathers are lacking even in respect of good 
will. How many of them readily conclude that the way- 
wardness of a disobedient son has exceeded the limits of the 
forgivable, and harden their hearts against him? He is 
a rare father, of phenomenally tender heart, who can fitly 
represent in his parental conduct the mercy of God. Jesus 
has drawn his picture in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Why does that picture affect us so powerfully ? Because it 
tells us fathers what we ought to be, but are not. It is a 
poetic ideal far transcending the reality of ordinary family 
life. Jesus drew that pathetic picture that we might know 
that what for many of us is merely ideal is real for God. 
**God,’’ He would teach, ‘‘ behaves so towards His return- 
ing prodigal children. Judge Him not by yourselves. His 
ways are not your ways.” In that beautiful parable the 
doctrine of Jesus concerning the Fatherhood of God in the 
moral sphere reached its climax. It is the best concrete 
commentary on the abstract general petition: ‘‘ Forgive us 
our debts.’”” Who without such a pictorial representation 
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of Divine forgiveness would have the courage to think that 
even God could pardon in that magnificent way ? 

And yet there is greater magnificence behind all that. 
Nothing more generous and handsome can be conceived 
than the reception given by the father to the prodigal on 
his arrival. But what if he had gone in quest of the 
wanderer as the shepherd went in quest of the straying 
sheep, enduring the hardships of the long way and the 
miseries of the famine-stricken land, and, finding the lost 
one there, had claimed him as his son, and by moving 
entreaties induced him to return home? That would have 
been a deeper depth of pity, and a pardon costing the 
pardoner more. It is no fault of the parable that it leaves 
this phase of fatherly love out of the picture. Room had to 
be made for the free play of penitence, the lost one in this 
case being not a sheep, but a man. For in the human 
sphere finding means self-finding, coming to oneself in 
contrite reflection. But the seeking and the suffering 
connected therewith have their place here also. The Son 
of man came to seek the lost. In Him, if He be Divine, 
the Father came to seek the lost. Patripassianism is not 
wholly a heresy. 

A. B. Bruce. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN ST. PAUL'S 
THEOLOGY. 


THE theology of St. Paul was the product of three factors— 
(1) his early Pharisaic training, perhaps the only course of 
systematic study for which he ever found time; (2) his 
contact with other minds in mission work, in which he 
made it his principle to take the intellectual and religious 
standpoint of those whom he wished to convince (Rom. i. 
14; 1 Cor. ix. 20), and which therefore often determined 
the form in which his teaching was presented; and (8) 
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belief, which springs always living from his heart. 

The interaction of the first and second of these factors— 
the Rabbinical and the (predominantly) Hellenic elements 
in his theology, has been very fully discussed from various 
points of view by many writers. Nor can it be said that 
the study of his inner religious life, as manifested in his 
writings, has been neglected. But I am not acquainted 
with any treatise on Paulinism, nor any commentary on 
St. Paul’s epistles, which gives as prominent place as I 
could wish to the distinctive notes or characteristics of 
mystical religion which, as it seems to me, form the 
presuppositions on which his system of Christian theology 
is based. The mystical type of religion is a very well 
marked and unchanging type. It is by no means peculiar 
to Christianity, though its brightest examples, like those 
of other types, belong to the Church; but has shown it- 
self able to spring and bloom luxuriantly in the most 
various soils, as the Neoplatonists, the Sufis, the Spanish 
and the German mystics testify. Its chief characteristics 
may, I think, be enumerated as follows :— 

(1) The belief that there is a suprarational faculty, 
which makes us receptive of direct illumination from the 
world of spirits. The soul’s powers of spiritual discern- 
ment, and of communion with the unseen, increase in 
proportion as she progresses on the upward path, till they 
culminate in the beatific vision, the contemplation of God 
Himself. This vision is sometimes, as by Plotinus, re- 
_ garded as the crown of earthly existence, hardly to be won 
by years of yearning and detachment from the world; 
sometimes it is a frequent phenomenon of the religious 
life (lamblichus, St. Theresa), or visions are even the mode 
in which the call to lead the higher life is communicated 
(Jacob Bohme; and cf. Tertull. de animo, 47: “ maior paene 
vis hominum e yisionibus Deum discunt’’), The first of 
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these notions about the vision has been most common in 
the Roman Catholic Church, where it is at once the badge 
and the reward of the highest~sanctity; the last among 
-the Protestant mystics, who have regarded themselves as 
chosen instruments to communicate the truth. The pas- 
sage quoted from Tertullian, and others referred to by 
Harnack (History of Dogma, English ed., vol. i. p. 53), 
show how familiar these experiences were to the early 
Christians. 

(2) The disposition to conceive of eternity not only 
or chiefly as a ‘“‘future state,’ but as a truer and 
higher reality than the world of time and space; as the 
completed thought of God, which has to realize itself in 
the cosmic process; or, as the substance of which the 
phenomenal world is the blurred reflection. From the 
notion of the intelligible world as the only true reality, it 
follows that the empirical ego is an illusion, and that man 
can only ‘‘come to himself’’ by transcending it. With 
religious minds of this class, the idea of God as a task- 
master, assigning wages and punishments, falls into the 
background, or is even repudiated in favour of an exalted 
idealism, which finds beatitude (‘‘life’’) in union with 
God, and perdition (‘death’) in entanglement with the 
perishable crovyeta tod koopov. The destiny of the wicked 
is variously conceived, as paena dammit, as annihilation, or 
by some theory of transmigration. 

(3) Mortification of the flesh as a means to the higher 
life. There are two kinds of asceticism :—one, the self- 
discipline and training of the spiritual athlete, which has 
as its object an increase of outward efficiency; the other, 
the asceticism of mortification, that is to say, the starving 
and crushing out of elements in our personality which are 
believed to impede our spiritual growth. The object here 
is primarily to clarify the intuitive faculties of the soul. 
The latter form is generally associated with that dualistic 
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theory of the universe, which believes matter to be the 
seat of the evil principle, and is apt to assume its harshest 
form where this dualism is most pronounced. 

(4) Conscious freedom from the fetters of legal and 
institutional religion. This inner emancipation has some- 
times led the mystic to revolt against the ecclesiastical 
order, but more often, since institutions are regarded as 
indifferent rather than as mischievous or sinful, and since, 
moreover, even the mystic needs forms in which to clothe 
his feelings, it has led him back into complete submission 
to authority. The sacramental system of course stands 
with him on a different footing from other rules and 
ordinances. 

These four seem to be the normal characteristics of 
religious mysticism. Its morbid forms or mapexBaceis 
are numerous. 

(1) Its asceticism has frequently degenerated into self- 
torture, generally with the object of quenching the smoul- 
dering embers of sensuality (see lives of hermits and saints, 
passim), but sometimes in a kind of passion of self-immo- 
lation (e.g. St. John of the Cross). 

(2) The doctrine of self-simplification, the via negativa, 
is prominent in the Neoplatonists, in ‘“‘ Dionysius,’ and 
indeed in the majority of mystical writings, including even 
the Theologia Germanica. This is connected with a false 
dualism which is really a defect of spirituality, inasmuch 
as it endeavours to cast out the xdcpos atcOnros and 
ultimately even the xocpos vontos, instead of seeing in 
them manifestations of the One. Common as this error is 
in the history of mysticism, it can only be regarded as a 
divergence from its true principles ; for to attempt to ‘‘ be- 
come God,” who is the wAnpwya of all attributes, by a 
process of «évwous, is to confound zero with infinity. The 
theory is carried to its logical conclusion by the Indian 
devotees. ‘‘The Yogi is free from hope and free from 
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perception. He sits with his mind bent upon one object, 
his eyes fixed on the point of his nose.” 

(3) The via negativa is the inner side of that which 
appears in external life as retirement from the world, 
quietism, or apathy. This is often found (as in India) in 
connection with the Pantheistic error, on the verge of 
which mystics often tremble so soon as, or even before, 
they have abjured dualism. The temptation to withdraw 
from the world, and not try to influence it, is very strong 
in dreamy and sensitive natures, especially when re-in- 
forced by fatalism, and a weakened consciousness of per- 
sonality. It has stricken with barrenness many lives of 
high promise (cf. Amiel’s Journal Intime). 

(4) The belief in a special enlightenment to be gained by 
discipline has lead to (a) intellectual or spiritual arrogance 
(some of the Gnostics and Neoplatonists) ; (d) claims not 
only of special insight, but of special powers; hence, 
theurgy and magic (the later Neoplatonists; Paracelsus ; 
modern Theosophists).. The latter belief has often been 
aided by the hypothesis of intermediate beings (demons, 
spirits) between God and humanity. 

(5) Contempt for, or denial of objectivity to, the world 
of phenomena has led to practical antinomianism, and in 
particular to licentiousness—apaypjcbar tH capKi (Car- 
pocratian Gnostics ; Anabaptists; some sects in America). 

If we study St. Paul’s Epistles with these thoughts in 
our minds, we shall find that his conception of Christianity 
exhibits all the features of true mysticism, while his in- 
spired prescience sees and guards against almost all of its 
morbid developments. 

(1) The belief in a suprarational illumination is most 
unequivocally professed by St. Paul, who places it as the 
foundation on which his own Christianity rests (1 Cor. 
ii. 1-16; Gal. i. 12 al.). The significance of his frequent 
disparagement of human reason (1 Cor. i.) and human 
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evidence (Gal. i. 11-24) cannot be missed. That such illu- 
mination is normally granted only to the wvevyatixoi or 
Tehevor, and that this condition depends on self-discipline, 
is plainly taught in many passages. Again, the metaphor 
from mirrors (1 Cor. xiii; 2 Cor. iii. 18) is very character- 
istic of mysticism, as are other expressions in which revela- 
tion or grace is spoken of as light shining down upon us. 
Even the famous és of Plotinus has its counterpart in the 
Apostle’s own experience (2 Cor. xii. 1-4), a passage which, 
I think, has not been given its due weight as throwing light 
upon the psychology of St. Paul. 

(2) The negation of the lower empirical self, the real ker- 
nel of mysticism, which finds the cardinal point of Christian 
truth in the text, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find 
it,” is also the foundation of St. Paul’s psychology. Modern 
theology, which is nervously afraid of depersonalizing man, 
is too much inclined to attenuate the significance of such 
texts as Rom. vi. 6-11; 2 Cor. iv. 10-12; Gal. ii. 20, in 
which a mystical death must precede the mystical union 
with Christ, and in which the passion and resurrection of 
Christ are to be re-enacted in every individual soul. St. 
Paul does not even shrink from applying his principle to 
the knowledge of Christ as a man among men, as a thing 
to be transcended (2 Cor. y. 16). The only legitimate 
explanation of these passages is surely that which Tauler 
made an important part of his system: that in the higher 
stages. of holiness man is conscious of an inward transit 
from his actual to his ideal self as he lives in the thought 
of the creating Word. Man is essentially e/cav tod Ocod 
(1 Cor. xi. 7), and the same expression is applied to Christ 
(Col. i. 15-17). We seem very near to Plato here, as also 
in Col. iii. 10, ‘‘the new man is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him that created him.’ It is true that 
the most definite Platonism is found in Colossians, the 
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genuineness of which has been much impugned on that 
very ground; but these suspicions seem to be unnecessary, 
if we remember that St. Paul’s forced inactivity at Rome 
would be sure to lead a man of his temperament to develop 
his already existing tendency to mystical thought, and also 
that ‘‘ the fresh dangers threatening the truth from the side 
of mystic speculation required to be confronted by an ex- 
position of the Gospel from a corresponding point of view.” 
(Lightfoot on Col. i. 9.) 

(3) The two views of asceticism are both found, inextric- 
ably blended, in St. Paul. The prevailing opinion, that the 
‘dualistic ’’ form of asceticism is not countenanced by him, 
cannot be maintained in the face of his teaching on the 
material cap& as (de facto) the principle of sin (see Pflei- 
derer, Paulinism, vol. i. p. 54), of his unmistakably ascetic 
view of marriage (1 Cor. vii. 1), and of such metaphors as 
‘crucify,’ ‘“‘ mortify,” ‘‘ buffet,” which do not belong to 
athletic training, though the last (Urwmdfw) is used in con- 
nection with it (1 Cor. ix. 27). How he guards against the 
perversion of this doctrine I sball consider presently. It is 
easy to understand why system-mongers energetically deny 
this dualistic element in St. Paul’s psychology; but it 
should not really give offence. St. Paul’s inner experience 
is his guide; and (as Professor Bruce lately suggested in 
one of his interesting essays in the Exposrror) the Apostle 
seems to have had a real struggle with his lower instincts, 
which may well have led him to regard cap£ as informed 
by an active maleficent energy. It is also true, I think, 
that this ethical dualism is always prevalent at times when 
humanity is engaged in a painful attempt to subdue some 
importunate appetite, which is visibly threatening to ruin 
civilization. The instinctive revolt against unbridled sen- 
suality under the Roman empire, a revolt of which the 
ascetics were the champions, and in a sense the martyrs, 
is the strongest instance of this kind in history. 
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(4) The antinomianism of mysticism is also very apparent 
in St. Paul, though carefully safeguarded against abuse (see 
below). Romans and Galatians supply many statements 
which claim for the Christian a complete freedom from 
every code except the law of love. See, too, 1 Cor. vi. 12, 
x. 23; and especially Col: ii. 20-22, where immunity from 
the obligation to keep ecclesiastical ordinances is based on 
the transitory and unreal character of the phenomenal 
world in which such ceremonies are enacted. 

St. Paul, then, was in thorough sympathy with that form 
of religion which we call mysticism, in all its legitimate 
developments. For this very reason he is best qualified 
to deal with its various distortions. 

(1) False asceticism. St. Paul’s psychology is, as I have 
said, frankly dualistic; he regards odp£ as informed by an 
active agency hostile to mvedua (see esp. Rom. viii. 7), and 
capable of extending its sway over the whole man. He is 

apparently more dualistic here than (e.g.) Plotinus, just be- 
_ cause of his deeper knowledge of human nature and of sin. 
The premature synthesis of Plotinus leaves the dualism 
really unsolved; with him the soul cannot be contami- 
nated, and therefore the life in time remains external to 
the ego. But with St. Paul the flesh is also the organ of 
a self whose function it is to be governed by the Spirit ; 
and the whole man—“ spirit, soul, and body ’’—is to be re- 
deemed together (1 Thess. v. 23). Thus he leaves the origin 
of evil unexplained, while insisting on its positive reality, 
and refuses to sacrifice the unity of human nature in a futile 
attempt to solve that enigma. So long as flesh is informed 
by the evil principle it must be not only exercised and 
trained, but buffeted and mortified; but it is not evil in 
itself, and therefore is to be rescued from the bondage of 
corruption, not cast out into nothingness. The statement 
in Rom. viii. 8 (condemned sin in the flesh) is to be un- 
derstood to mean that sin is not the ¢rwe principle even of 
odpé, that the Incarnation proves that it is not so. 
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(2) The error of the via negativa is disposed of once for 
all in 2 Cor. v. 1-4: we desire to be ‘“‘clothed upon,” not 
to be stripped bare. Compare, too,all the passages where 
the ‘fulness of God” is promised. But the truest safe- 
guard against this mistake is to be found in the precept 
‘imitate Christ.’’ Our object while on earth must be to 
copy the ideal human life, not the life of Him who dwelleth 
in the light which no man can approach unto. 

(3) St. Paul’s whole life was eloquent against apathy and 
quietism; and though we can point to few direct warnings 
against this tendency, we may say that his whole concep- 
tion of the Christian society as a living organism, requiring 
reasonable service from each of its members (1 Cor. ix. 16 ; 
Rom. xii. 1; 1 Cor. xii. passim), or as a temple of God to 
be gradually raised (1 Cor. ili.), absolutely precludes the 
false notion that any human being has the right to become 
a mere spectator of the world-process. Thus with him self- 
renunciation finds its natural outlet in the life of charity, 
not in the “‘ artificial vacancy’ of the Quietist. (Cf. T. H. 
Green, Miscell., p. 239.) 

(4) In Colossians St. Paul seems to go a long way with 
the Gnostics in admitting a codia which is accessible only 
to the réAevoe (1 Cor. ii. 6); in regarding advance in the 
Christian life as éwéyvwo.s, copia, and avvects mvevpaTtiKy 
(Col. i. 9); and in speaking of the indwelling Christ as a 
pevotnptoy (i. 27; ii. 2, 3) in whom reside all the esoteric 
(amoxpudot) treasures of copia and yvaors. But he adopts 
this language only to repudiate the false yv@ous and codia, 
which are but «evs amdrn (il. 8). He regards ‘‘ perfection ” 
as within the reach of all, and denies jthat it depends on 
the intellect. So far is this last from the truth that the 
weak things of the world have been chosen to confound the 
wise (cf. 1 Cor.i.). The same epistle contains a polemic 
against that belief in intermediate agencies on which 
theurgy and magic are based. (St. Paul must not be sup- 
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posed to commit himself to those speculations about the 
heavenly hierarchy which are referred to in this epistle.) 

(5) The coarser forms of antinomianism are repudiated 
with decisive energy in Romans; but St. Paul’s polemic 
against Judaism led him to lay great stress on the eman- 
cipation from rules and ordinances, which the Christian 
might justly claim. (1 Cor. vii.; Rom. xiv. 5; Gal. iv. 10, 
etc.) The only reason which he admits as adequate for 
submitting to such observances, is the duty of not offending 
the weaker brethren (1 Cor. vi. 12; viii. 4-13). That a 
certain degree of freedom may be claimed even within the 
limits of the moral code seems to follow from his principles, 
and may even be inferred from his vigorous denunciations 
of those who turn liberty into license; hence perhaps the 
necessity for the rigorous church discipline, which he 
founded or encouraged, and which was especially concerned 
with the suppression of immoral practices. 


The combination which we find in St. Paul of religious 
mysticism with extreme activity in the service of God and 
man is not such a rare phenomenon as-is sometimes sup- 
posed. The life of General Gordon furnishes a fine ex- 
ample in our own day. Such men have found a practical, 
if not an intellectual, solution of one of the deepest antino- 
mies of life, and have exhibited in their lives a noble con- 
sistency which is itself a testimony that there is no discord 
between the outward and inward parts of religion, though 
in theory the seemingly conflicting claims of the two are 
not always easy to reconcile. Language can hardly get 
beyond the sublime contradiction of St. Paul’s words, ‘‘I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

W. R. INGE. 
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THE MEANING OF “RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD” 
IN THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


In the Exposition of St.-Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
contributed a.p. 1890 to the Pulpit Commentary, the 
present writer propounded and supported a view of the 
essential meaning of dvcavocvvn Ocod, as used in the Epistle, 
differing from the current one adopted by previous com- 
mentators. The view was subsequently taken up with some 
reservation by the Rev. Dr. Robertson, principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall Durham, in a paper contributed by him 
to The Thinker in November, 1893. More recently, Pro- 
fessor Sanday and Mr. Arthur Headlam, in their volume 
on the Epistle to the Romans for the International Critical 
Commentary, allude to these ‘‘ two protests, quite recently 
raised’’ against what had ‘‘seemed for some time past to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition,” saying, further, 
that ‘‘ there can be little doubt that the protest is justified ; 
not so much that the current view is wrong as that it is 
partial and incomplete’” (p. 24). And in their valuable 
commentary on the Epistle they show evident signs of 
being influenced throughout by this recently propounded 
view. The phrase being a sort of key-note to the doctrine 
of the Epistle, and a right conception of it being of such 
importance for understanding duly St. Paul’s teaching on 
justification, a little further consideration of it will not, it 
is hoped, be out of place at the present stage of thought on 
the subject. ; 
The view in question was stated generally thus in the 
Pulpit Commentary (Introduction, p. x.). On dxnavoovvn 
cov, with especial reference to its first occurrence (Rom. 
i, 17), it was said, “‘It is usual to interpret this as mean- 
ing man’s imputed or forensic righteousness, which is from 
God—Oeceo0d being understood as the genitive of origin. 
The phrase, in itself, suggests rather the sense in 
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which it is continually used in the Old Testament, as 
denoting God’s own eternal righteousness.’”” Further (p. 
xi.), ‘It is maintained in this Commentary (with all due 
deference to the distinguished ancients and moderns who 
have held otherwise) that not only in this opening passage, 
but throughout the Epistle, Sicavoovvn Ocov does mean 
God’s own eternal righteousness, and that, even in passages 
where a righteousness that is of faith is spoken of as com- 
municated to man, the essential idea beyond is still that of 
God’s own righteousness including believers in itself.” 

What is proposed in the present article is, (1) To examine 
the initial passage, i. 17, in which the theme of dccavocbvy 
@cod is first announced, as well as the subsequent passage, 
iil, 21, 22, where, after preparatory argument, the theme is 
again announced with a view to its exposition. (2) To 
consider other passages which may seem to conflict with 
the most obvious interpretation (as we contend) of the 
expression in the announcement of the theme, in order 
to see whether they do really imply or suggest a different 
one. (3) To attempt, with whatever diffidence, a view of 
the teaching of the great Apostle on the general subject, 
based on an unprejudiced consideration of the language 
he employed. 

1. St. Paul, after declaring his readiness to preach the 
Gospel, of which he is not ashamed, at Rome as well as 
elsewhere, as being the power of God unto salvation to 
every believer, Greek as well as Jew, thus announces its 
contents : duxavoovvn yap Ocod év ait@ aroKxahvTTeTas x 
mictews cis TictW, KaOws yéypaTrrat, ‘O Sé Sixatos éx TicTEwWs 
&joetat. Now, surely in these words taken by themselves, 
and but for other passages in the Epistle, or perhaps still 
more for generally received ideas having been read into 
St. Paul by theologians, d:casocvvn Ocod could be taken 
to mean nothing else but God’s own righteousness. 
Before offering proof of this it may be premised that the 
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translation, a righteousness of God, given in the R.V., 
cannot be right, being evidently due only to a preconceived 
idea of the meaning of the phrase. A suflicient reason 
for rejecting it is the occurrence in the next verse, and in 
- close connexion, of the similar phrase dpy7 O«cov, also with- 
out the article. Here the R.V., with glaring inconsistency, 
has rightly translated “the wrath of God,” though still 
giving the meaningless alternative of ‘‘a@ wrath’ in the 
margin. In fact, neither expression requires the article 
for denoting ‘‘ God’s righteousness,’’ and ‘‘God’s wrath,” 
both being recognised names of well-known things. Some- 
what similarly, Kvpsos in the sense of the Lorp (ef. e.g. 
Rom. ix. 29) does not require the article ; and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews vios without the article is uniformly used 
to denote the well-known Son of psalm and prophecy, 
though to translate it, when it thus occurs, as “@ son” 
would obviously be quite misleading. This then being 
admitted, what is the obvious meaning of “ God’s right- 
eousness”’ in the passage before us—introduced, be it 
observed, before any exposition of the doctrine of the 
justification of man, which might have suggested a different 
meaning? Surely that which all the first readers of the 
Epistle, familiar (as they were evidently supposed to be) 
with the ideas of the Old Testament, would at once attach 
to it, viz., God’s own eternal righteousness. There can be 
no need here to quote at large from the Old Testament in 
order to show how the Hebrew phrase rendered in the LXX. 
by S:xatocvvn Oecod in this sense, and this only, pervades 
the Psalms and the Prophets. ‘‘God’s Wrath”’ is also a 
constant topic, denoting that reprobation of sin (expressed 
of necessity under the human ideas of indignation and 
anger) which is inseparable from our conception of the 
Divine holiness. But no less prominent is the idea of 
God’s own inherent and eternal righteousness, notwith- 
standing all the apparent contradictions to it in the world 
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of His creation. It is to their unshaken conviction of 
this, assured to them by faith, that the inspired writers 
continually recur for comfort and support in the midst 
of present evil. After trouble in view of the transgression 
of the wicked, the psalmist finds his consolation in the 
thought, “‘ Thy lovingkindness, O Lord, is in the heavens ; 
and thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. Thy 
righteousness is like the great mountains; thy judgments 
are a great deep. . . . Therefore the children of men 
take refuge under the shadow of Thy wings” (Ps. xxvi.). 
And, further, the whole prophetic conception of the 
Messianic kingdom is based on the idea of the eternal 
Divine righteousness vindicating itself at last under the 
King of righteousness to come, and, as it were, taking 
possession of the world. As, for instance, where Isaiah 
says, “‘ My righteousness is near; my salvation is gone 
forth, and mine arms shall judge the peoples; the isles 
shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall they trust. 

My salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished. . . . My righteousness 
shall be for ever, and my salvation from generation to 
generation” (Isa. li. 5-8). The fulfilment of all such 
prophetic anticipations must have been in St. Paul’s mind, 
and must have been suggested to his first readers, when, in 
the passage before us, he spoke of God’s righteousness 
having been revealed in the gospel, his faith having shown 
him in Christ the inauguration at last of the Messianic 
kingdom. Besides, the occurrence of the expression in 
close connexion of dpy7 Ocod, which cannot possibly mean 
anything but God’s own wrath, in itself seems to necessitate 
its being similarly understood. Further, we observe not 
only the correspondence of St. Paul’s language with that 
of ancient prophecy generally, including (as in the passage 
from Isaiah above quoted) the connexion of salvation 
(cwrnpfa) with the display of the Divine righteousness; we 
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also note the direct derivation of his words here from one 
particular Old Testament passage, viz., Psalm xcviil. 2, 
which in the LXX. is ‘Eyvépice Kupios to cwrnpiov avrod, 
évavTiov TOV eOvav arexdduwe Thy SiKavocuvny avtod. Here 
we have all the ideas of the passage before us—righteous- 
ness, salvation, revelation, and that to the Gentiles—with 
use of the same Greek words as in the LXX. And there 
can be no doubt of what ‘‘ His righteousness’’ means in 
the Psalm. But it has been said that é« wéotews, added 
by St. Paul, modifies the otherwise apparent sense of 
duxatocvvn Oeod, intimating in this case a righteousness of 
faith, which is from God, and imputed to man. If it had 
been 7 é€« mictews, there would have been something in 
the contention; but it is not so: and further, the é« 
mictews which follows doxadvmtetat is evidently to be 
taken with it, and not with dvcawovvn, forming part of 
the predicate, and not of the subject of the sentence. It 
simply denotes how God’s righteousness is revealed to the 
soul of man. It is faith which apprehends it. Of this the 
Apostle had a vivid sense from his own experience. The 
manifestation of Christ in the flesh had been no revelation 
to him till on the journey to Damascus the flash of faith 
opened his inward vision, and he recognised the Messiah 
in Jesus. And so always. The manifestation of God’s 
righteousness in Christ is not obvious to the unbelieving 
world: it is of faith that the revelation comes. And not 
only é« miotews, but also ets miotev. The spark of faith 
first opens the revelation, but the result is to be a habit of 
faith, as the principle of our lives. 

It has, however, been further argued that the quotation 
from Habakkuk, in which the word d¢caios occurs with 
reference to man, at any rate suggests the idea of a 
righteousness of man himself being intended. By no 
means. The quotation is introduced in connexion with 
€x TiotTews, in support of the position that the revelation— 
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not the righteousness—is of faith. It was so in the case of 
the ancient prophet. He lived at a troublous time, waiting 
for God’s vindication of His own everlasting righteousness 
(cf. ii. 12, 13): ‘‘and so he stood upon his watch-tower, 
watching to see what the Lord would say unto him.” 
And it was revealed to him that “the vision is yet 
for an appointed time; but at the end it shall speak, 
and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it, because it 
will surely come, it will not tarry.” Meanwhile faith 
revealed it to him, with an assurance that by faith the 
righteous ‘should live. It is to be particularly observed 
that in Habakkuk é« wiotews is not connected with 
6 dixaos, but with Sjoerar: it is not ‘‘ the just one by 
faith shall live,” but “by faith the just one shall live.” 
And if it be said that, notwithstanding this, the very oc- 
currence of the word Sixavos, after the previous dvcavocvyn, 
suggests the idea of a righteousness of man himself being 
in St. Paul’s view, it may be enough to reply that Habak- 
kuk certainly used the equivalent Hebrew word in its 
ordinary Old Testament sense, when applied to men, of 
upright; and hence that its occurrence in the quotation 
from him proves nothing to the point. Microscopic ex- 
amination of single words that happen to be used in sen- 
tences may be carried so far as to draw attention from 
their obvious general meaning. 

Let us pass now to the renewed announcement of the 
theme in iii. 21, which should evidently be read in con- 
nexion with the initial one, each, if there is any difficulty 
in either, throwing light upon the other. The reason why 
this second announcement has been so long deferred was 
the need of proving first the revelation of the wrath of God 
including all, evidenced by the present condition of man- 
kind and by the human conscience, and thus showing the 
futility of the Jewish plea of Sicavocvvn éx voyov, that is, 
of man’s own righteousness availing for justification on the 
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ground of his actual obedience to Divine law. The ground 
being thus prepared, the Apostle announces once more, and 
now proceeds to set forth, the only possible remedy for 
the existing state of things, namely, the revelation of the 
righteousness of God. The intervening argument suggests, 
indeed, additional phrases in the new announcement, but the 
essential meaning of the announcement is unchanged. It is 
as follows: Nuvi d€ ywpis vopou Sixaocvvn Ocod repavépwrat, 
paptupoupeévn UTO Tod vom“oy Kal TaV TmpodyTav, StKatoouyyH 
8¢ Ocod 81a wictews Inood Xpiorov els TWavtas Kal emt wavTas 
Tovs TigTEvoVTas, ov yap éoTt cvactoAyH. To avdid possible 
misunderstanding it should be observed in the first place 
that the introduction of the expression ywpis vouou by no 
means affects the meaning, whatever it may be, of dcxaso- 
ovvn Ocod. It only asserts, with reference to the preceding 
argument, that the revelation now made is on a principle 
quite different and separate from that relied on by the 
Jew; it is apart from (xwpls) any theory of ducatoovyn €x 
vowov. Further, the interposed waprupovpévyn b7rd Tov vosov 
Kal Tov TpopynTa@y comes in, after St. Paul’s manner, in anti- 
cipation of what, having the thought already in his mind, 
he is about to prove. For in the argument that follows 
he is at pains to show that the principle he maintains, 
though ywpis voyov, is not in contradiction to the “law and 
prophets,” but really anticipated and supported by them. 
We may therefore, for getting at the essential drift of this 
renewed announcement, omit these parenthetical clauses, 
and render thus: ‘‘ But now God’s righteousness has been 
manifested — yea, God’s righteousness — through faith in 
Jesus Christ unto and upon all that believe, for there is 
no distinction”’ (i.e. between Jew and Gentile). Thus this 
new announcement of the main theme is found to corre- 
spond exactly with the other, the only difference being that 
here we have refavépwrar instead of amoxadvmretat, and 
the more inclusive dua wiotews instead of éx mictews eis 
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miotiw, while the addition of es xal émi mavras etc., has 
its counterpart in the wavti 76 micrevovts etc., which pre- 
ceded i. 17. There is obviously no justification for the 
introduction, as in A.V., of which is before da tictews, this 
phrase being connected with wefavépwrar, as was éx TicTews 
in the former passage with adoxadvmrerar. Whatever 
sense, then, i. 17 had, the same has iii. 21, 22. There 
is nothing in the latter to change or modify the first 
apparent meaning of “‘ the righteousness of God.” 

2. But it may be said that the case is different in sub- 
sequent passages, where man’s participation in the Divine 
righteousness comes to be spoken of. No doubt new 
ideas and modes of expression of necessity come in; but 
not one, we maintain, in which the primary phrase, dc«avo- 
avvyn cod, is ever used in any new sense, or in which the 
idea of it in the same sense is not virtually present. Let 
us analyse first, sufficiently for our present purpose, the 
somewhat difficult but important passage which comes 
after the second announcement of iii. 21, 22,—Ilavres yap 
Huaptov Kat votepodvtas THs Sofns Tov Ocod—(This is intro- 
duced in support of the previous e¢s ravtas, and ov yap éott 
dvagroAy: yes, it is for all, without distinction, Jew as 
well as Gentile, for all equally require it; the plea of d:«ato- 
ovyn €x vowov has been shown to fail alike for all)—éccac- 
ovmevor Swpeady TH AVTOD yadpitt—(Here Sixacovpevor, though 
connected grammatically with wavres yap 7jwapTov, seems 
to be rather connected logically with the previous mayvres 
Tous wtotevovtas, the intervening clause having been vir- 
tually parenthetic. Understanding it thus presents no 
great difficulty to one familiar with St. Paul’s style)—éva 
THs aTokuTpacews Tis ev Xpict@ Incod, dv wpoéGeto 6 Geos 
iNactypioy Sid TicTews Ev TH avTOD aiwatr. Here we must 
pause awhile, before proceeding with the passage, to con- 
sider the new expressions that have now been used in 
course of setting forth the application to man, “unto sal- 
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vation,” of the righteousness of God. First, we have 
duxacovmevort. Now there can be no doubt that the verb 

duxaiow means, not to make actually righteous, but to cownt 
righteous, or to accept as righteous—to acquit, to justify. 
And here believers are declared to be so accepted “ freely ” ; 
not on their own merits as having fulfilled the law, but of 
God’s free grace. But this conception does not introduce 
any different view of the meaning of God’s righteousness, or 
involve its being at all lost sight of. The idea seems rather 
to be that, they being powerless to rise to His righteous- 
ness, it comes down to them, because they believe in it, 
love it, and aspire to it; that it embraces them, as it were, 
and takes them into itself. But still this could not be but 
for the ‘‘redemption’’—the “ propitiation ’’ — of Christ. 
These two words also now come in, amoAvtpwots and 
itaotyptov, the latter with the addition (which must be 
joined to it, and not to mictews) of év TH adtod aiwatr. It 
is not necessary to show here (what is certain) that d7ro- 
AvTpwots in this passage, as elsewhere, means, not deliver- 
ance only, but redemption as usually understood, or that 
iNaoTHpLov év TH avTov aiwate denotes Christ as haying 
actually effected, by the offering of Himself, all that had 
been signified in the way of propitiation by the bloody 
sacrifices of the ancient law. There can be no doubt that 
St. Paul viewed this as having been, in the first place, 
necessary, in order for men, through faith, to be taken up 
(as it were) into the righteousness of God, or that he re- 
garded the manifestation of that righteousness in the gospel 
as including a revelation of the atoning sacrifice. His 
doctrine distinctly is that the sacrificial rites of old were 
not meaningless, but expressed a real human need, and 
that in Christ’s offering of Himself (however incompetent 
we may be to explain how it availed in the supramundane 
sphere) we are to perceive the full satisfaction of that need, 
and thereby the old barrier removed against the manifesta- _ 
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tion at last of God’s eternal righteousness for the salvation 
of man. Well, bat so far we have still found no variation 
from the first meaning of God’s righteousness, but rather 
(if our interpretation has been right) confirmation of it. 
In the remainder of the passage now before us we shall 
find it still more confirmed. The Apostle, in continuation, 
thus expresses the purpose of God in preordaining (or set- 
ting forth to view—the meaning of zpoé@erTo is uncertain) 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ ;—els vdecEw ths SuKato- 
avvns avtod Sia THY Tapecw TeV TpoyeyovoTwYy duap- 
THUATwV ev TH avoYn TOD Oeod mpos Thy EvderEw THs diKaco- 
cuvns avtod év TO viv Kaip@ els TO elvar avTov diKaLov, Kal 
duxavodvta Tov é« miatews “Inood. Observe here first that 
** His righteousness,” in no possible sense but that of God’s 
own, twice comes in as the dominant idea. It was for the 
showing of that in two ways, one leading to the other, that 
the propitiation of the Redeemer was set forth or pre- 
ordained. It was first ‘‘ unto (or with a view to) a showing 
of His (7.e. God’s) righteousness on account of the passing 
over, in God’s forbearance, of the sins done aforetime.”’ 
The allowed wickedness of the world had in former times 
been a difficulty in the way of faith in God’s eternal right- 
eousness, in that He passed it over, and forebore from visit- 
ing it. But the sacrifice of Christ, the effect of which was 
retrospective as well as future, has shown that He was not 
indifferent to sin—that He had all along been Himself 
righteous; and this showing was for the further showing 
(it may be best to take pos tH évdeEw in the second 
clause as denoting the sequel of the first évéevEcv, while the 
THv, now prefixed according to the far best supported read- 
ings, points to the showing which has been already in view) 
“of His righteousness at the present time,” ?.e., in that 
He could now justify (or accept as righteous) him that is 
of faith in Jesus. In the concluding clause of the sentence 
the word Sixavov may be taken to have especial (though not 
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exclusive) reference to the wdpeous in past time, and dvcai- 
odvra to the justification of the present time, the expres- 
sions in the two parts of the sentence being intended to 
correspond with each other. Here again, then, dscavoovvyn 
Ocovd emphatically retains its former meaning, nor is there 
anything to suggest another. ; 

In subsequent passages, where the main subject is the 
office of faith for appropriating to ourselves the benefit of the 
revelation of God’s righteousness, it cannot be denied that 
the word dixacocvvn is used in a secondary sense to express, 
not absolute righteousness such as God’s, but the state of 
acceptance or acquittal into which, through his faith, the be- 
liever enters. But we contend that it never has this sense 
when, without a preposition intervening, it is followed by 
@cod; and also that God’s own righteousness is never lost 
sight of as the source from which such acceptance or ac- 
quittal flows. The Apostle must have some word to express 
the believer’s condition before God, which is the same, with 
regard to acceptance, as if he had been himself righteous ; 
and he still appropriately uses the word Sccacocvvn, though 
in a secondary sense. And there might be, further, this 
special reason for his doing so. The Jew, against whose 
theory he all along contends, claimed the possibility of 
attaining himself to a state of acceptance before God, which 
he called a state of righteousness; and this correctly from 
his own point of view, since he conceived of it as actual 
human righteousness. The Apostle virtually replied: We, 
too, claim to be able to attain to a state of acceptance 
before God, which may be called a state of righteousness ; 
but it is on an entirely different principle from yours, owr 
righteousness not being our own, but a free gift, flowing 
to us from the righteousness of God. 

Such considerations may suffice for showing why, and in 
what sense, St. Paul goes on to speak of a righteousness of 
faith, as imparted toman, His language, when he does so, 
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will not (we still maintain and we assert again) be found to 
interfere with the one only sense of the phrase itself, ducavo- 
avvn @cov, wherever it occurs, or with its being, though 
not expressed, a dominant idea, lying behind the whole 
argument. 

The subsequent passages to which the test may be ap- 
plied include the following: (1) Chap. iv., in which Abra- 
ham’s justification by faith and not by works is treated, 
with such constant expressions as ‘Emiotevoe 5¢ ’ABpadu 
TO Ocd Kat édoyicOn aita eis Sixavocdvnv—éroyiaby Ta 
ABpaap % wictis eis Sixatocivyv—onpeiov EdaBe wrepiTopis, 
oppayisa tis Siuxatocvvns Ths Tictews THs év TH akpoBvaTia oid 
Sixatocvyns wiotews. (2) ver. 17: of tiv tepiocetay Tijs 
xapitos Kal Tis Swpeds THs Sixavocvyyns NayPdvovres; and, 
in the same chapter, efs ducaiwow Swijs, and 7) yapus Bact- 
Aevon Oia Sexaiocvyys eis Cwhv aidviov dia Incod Xpicrod tov 
Kupiov juav. (8) ix. 80: 67 éOvn ta yr) StbKovta Suxatocdvny 
catéraBe Sixatocvvyy, Sixaroovyynv Oé tiv éx Tictews, Topanr 
b€ St@Kkwv vowov Sexaocvyns eis vopwov Sixatocvyns ovK EdOace. 
Avatl; drt ov« éx miatews, ANN’ ws EF Epywv vopov. (4) x. 6: 
‘H 5 e« wictews Sixacocivn ottw réyer, and (v. 10) Kapdia 
yap miatevetar eis Stxarocdvnv. To these may be added, so 
as to complete the Pauline list, Phil. iii. 9: «ati evpeOa év 
avTa ph exov eunv Sixacocvyyny THhv €x vopov, ddd THY Oud 
mictews Xpiotov, THv €x Oeov Suxaoc’vyy eri tH wicter, We 
observe in the passage last quoted, in which Svcavocvvn is 
used in its secondary sense, that é¢« is carefully interposed 
before Ocod. 

3. A few remarks may be offered in conclusion as to the 
general purport of the great Apostle’s view and teaching 
on the mysterious subject treated in his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

He had, we may suppose, as all deep thinkers must have, 
a deep sense of the old mystery of sin and its apparent in- 
consistency with the idea of One Righteous and Omnipotent 
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Creator. His belief in God was too deeply rooted to be for 
a moment shaken. It is always an axiom with him that 
God is, and that He is Almighty, Omniscient, above all, 
and righteous eternally. The origin of evil in His creation 
at allis a mystery he does not attempt to fathom, only ac- 
cepting the picture in Genesis of its introduction into the 
world of man. The subject in its depth is to him among 
the deep things of God, whose counsels are unsearchable, 
and His ways past finding out; and the thought of it, as 
said above, had not at all disturbed his conviction that God 
Himself is righteous. But he has had deep in his mind a 
feeling also that the present state of things could only be 
a temporary subjection of the creature to vanity, for some 
wise purpose allowed, and that God’s righteousness must 
triumph in the end over sin and evil. His very sense that 
God Himself was righteous inspired this “‘ earnest expecta- 
tion’’—this undying hope; and the prophetic anticipations, 
in which he was deeply versed, of the Messianic kingdom 
had confirmed it. And so, when the sudden flash of faith 
revealed to him Jesus as the Redeemer who was to come, 
he perceived with joy the realization of all his long- 
cherished hopes. God’s eternal righteousness was at length 
manifested in the Christ, for the present salvation of be- 
lievers of every race, and for the “‘ restitution of all things ” 
in the end. That he looked forward in distant visions to 
the “‘ restitution of all things” (to use St. Peter’s expres- 
sion) at the final consummation of the manifestation of 
the Christ, is apparent from many passages in his epistles, 
though in none of those which we have had under review 
has there been occasion to express the thought. Cf., e.g., 
Rom. v. 18, seg.; xi. 26, seg.; 1 Cor. xv. 24-28; Eph. i. 
9, 10, 22, 23; Col. i. 15-21. He does not, any more than 
we can in any definite way, reconcile this grand hope with 
the idea of the xoAacvs aiwvios due to unrepentant sinners 
in the eternal sphere which is beyond us now: but it is 
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important to observe that he does in some way entertain a 
view, not only of the triumph of the gospel throughout the 
world at last, but also of the eventual reconciliation of all 
things to God in Christ. And, indeed, it would otherwise 
be difficult to conceive of the Divine righteousness being 
fully vindicated. But what more immediately concerns us 
now is his conception of how faith in Christ avails év 76 viv 
xatp@ for salvation. First, we may say, he sees in Him a 
true atonement for human sin. His unwavering belief that 
the Mosaic law had been from God, as well as his own in- 
ternal consciousness, had impressed upon him the necessity 
of some atonement. There must be some true counterpart 
of those divinely appointed sacrifices; there must be some 
satisfaction at last of the felt needs of the human soul. He 
had long felt it impossible that the blood of goats and calves 
could of themselves avail for the purpose in the spiritual 
sphere of things. But there was to him no such difficulty 
with regard to the sacrifice of Christ. Though he often 
alludes to His blood-shedding as answering to that of the 
ancient sacrifices, it is not the mere physical blood-shed- 
ding, or indeed the mere physical sufferings of the Saviour, 
that to his mind constitute the essence of the atonement. 
It was rather that the holy and sinless One, in our nature 
and representing us, had of His own will offered Himself 
through the eternal Spirit without spot to God, and had so 
become obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
And then, after the death, had come the resurrection from 
the dead, as the crowning and convincing evidence of the 
reality of this great Atonement. He could not, indeed, any 
more than we, explain in definite human language (as some 
theologians since his time have unhappily attempted to do) 
how such sacrifice avails on high for pardon. Enough for 
him that it answered to his ideal of what a true atonement, 
of which he felt the need, should be; and he rested on it 
in full faith as fulfilling all the meaning of the ancient 
sacrifices, and satisfying for ever all human needs. 
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This, then, in the first place, was a manifestation to him 
of the righteousness of God for salvation, in that, though 
He had allowed sin, He had provided an atonement for it, 
and had not left His creatures without remedy or hope. 
He did not condemn man eternally for what man could 
no longer help. And thus too he was at once relieved 
from the long misery of his ineffectual strivings to attain 
by his own righteousness to the righteousness of God. He 
had been trained to think that this was possible. But the 
more he had striven the more he had felt in his heart that 
the attempt was vain. While he would do good, he had 
found, by painful experience, that evil was present with 
him. But now, his old view having been found impossible, 
a new view was opened to him, full of hope. Though un- 
able himself to rise to the Divine righteousness, he felt that 
the Divine righteousness had come down to him, taking 
him into itself in the Redeemer, so that now faith and 
loyalty and earnest endeavour could be accepted for perfect 
performance. The sense of this must indeed have been to 
his individual soul a revelation of the righteousness of God. 
And, further, with the sense of acceptance came the sense 
also of a new power—a power beyond what he had felt 
before—of avoiding sin, in virtue of his hearty loyalty to 
Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit. This part of his 
conception should never be lost sight of.. He never teaches 
that faith in deliverance from ‘‘ the wrath”’ through Christ 
will save unless it carry with it the willing obedience of 
loyalty. IfChrist has freed us from the curse of the law, 
it is not that we might be indifferent to law, but that we 
may observe it better; and he felt that faith, working with 
regenerating grace, enabled us todo so. It is needless to 
point out how, in many an earnest passage, the Apostle 
presses home this thought. 

Nor, lastly, should it be forgotten how the ‘‘ Revelation ” 
had thrown a new and consoling light on all ‘‘ the suffer- 
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ings of the present time,” which he now regarded as but 
the complement of the sufferings of Christ—connected with 
the mystery of the great atonement—serving to unite all 
the more the Body to the redeeming Head, and to prepare 
it, in union with His, for the grand consummation to come. 
All careful readers know how full his mind was of this idea. 

The above survey, though of necessity inadequate, may 
help to show what we may call the rationality, as compared 
with many current theories, as well as the depth, of the 
great Apostle’s view. It does not, like some, run counter 
to our moral sense, or conflict with our ideas of human 
justice. In its first broad lines it comes to this, that sin 
and evil having evidently and palpably, for whatever final 
purpose, been allowed to enter into the creation of the God 
of righteousness, He, in virtue of His very righteousness, 
has supplied a remedy—a mysterious remedy for a mysteri- 
ous state of things,—but one which, when apprehended by 
faith, satisfies human needs. Nor does it really involve the 
fiction of the righteousness of one person being imputed to 
another ; for the idea of the personal righteousness of Christ 
being imputed to the unrighteous is nowhere found: itis 
always that the righteousness of God, manifested in Christ, 
saves believers; their faith in Christ, with the obedience of 
loyalty, being reckoned unto them for righteousness. And 
if, finally, it be objected that there is injustice in the idea of 
the innocent suffering for the guilty, it may be at once re- 
plied that such is the law of things in our present human 
world. The most heroic deeds with the praise of which the 
world rings have been deeds of self-sacrifice for others ; and 
the just, of their own accord, suffer for the unjust still. 
Christ’s offering of Himself now stands out for ever to the 
eye of faith as the grand exemplar of such self-sacrifice ; 
and it has been more potent to inspire a like spirit than 
anything else since the world was made. 

J. BARMBY. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAGMENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL OF ECCLESIASTICUS EDITED BY 
MR. SCHECHTER. _~ 


Havine been invited by the Editor of the Exposiror to 
make some observations on the interesting Fragment of 
the original of Ecclesiasticus, published by Mr. Schechter 
in the last number, I gladly take the opportunity of con- 
gratulating Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson on their latest 
discovery, which, though it does not eclipse, is well worthy 
to rank, both for interest and importance, with the most 
remarkable of the documents they have brought to light. 
It is now a matter of common knowledge that, almost 
simultaneously with the discovery of the leaf which Mr. 
Schechter has deciphered, several more belonging to the 
same copy, and containing in all some eight chapters, came 
into the hands of Dr. Neubauer, who is now actively 
engaged in preparing an edition of them. The discovery 
is not altogether unexpected, for it was always a matter 
of surprise that Ben-Sira’s book, which had enjoyed great 
popularity, and which had been known to have survived 
the taking of Jerusalem by many centuries, should have 
been preserved only in indifferent translations. But it is 
a more than usually fortunate circumstance that the dis- 
covery should have been made while all those who took 
part in the controversy about this author’s language (to 
which Mr. Schechter has alluded) are still alive; for if 
then we saw through a glass darkly, we may now expect 
to see face to face. 

Until the publication of Dr. Neubauer’s texts it is pre- 
mature to discuss the bearing these discoveries may have 
on the chief points that were then in dispute. As, how- 
ever, one of the disputants has hastened to declare that 
their evidence goes entirely against the theses that I for- 
merly maintained, perhaps I may ask those whom this 
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controversy interests to suspend their judgment. One ot 
the Syriacisms which I had restored from the versions is 
confirmed by the Fragment; WW NN for @npiwy odovtes in 
xxxix. 30.' Perhaps this is not very important, yet the 
fact of Ben-Sira having this term for ‘‘ wild beasts,’’ when 
the author of Daniel has not, cannot fail to strike us. One 
other, in verse 16, }1?5, which I had suggested as account- 
ing for the Greek ‘‘ salvation” and the Syriac ‘‘ command- 
ment,’’ is now shown to be erroneous.” About two other 
restorations, which this Fragment does not confirm, some- 
thing will be said in the sequel. 

Most interesting is the light which this Fragment throws 
on the metrical theory which the writer advanced some 
years ago, and which obtained little favour. Those who 
are able to read unpointed Hebrew, and who have no 
prejudice either way, will allow that the following account 
of the evidence given by this Fragment is correct. 

1. A great many verses suit the metrical scheme exactly, 
and many of these are hemistichs which in their Greek 
form gave little hope of their metrical form being re- 
stored. 

(a) xxxix. 3la: ‘‘In His command they shall rejoice,” 
€v TH €vTOAH avdtod evppavOncoytar: no literal rendering of 
this would have produced a tolerable verse. The Hebrew 
supplies an additional word of no importance to the sense, 
but of great importance to the metre ‘‘ In His commanding 
them,” ww) ON IM)¥2 and thus the scheme is main- 
tained. 

(0) xl. 5a: ‘‘ Wrath and envy and trouble and unquiet- 


1 See the Speaker's Commentary, ad loc. Mr. Ball’s note in the Variorum 
Apocrypha is directed against this. I must, however, take the opportunity of 
thanking him for the friendly attention accorded to my portion of the Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiasticus in the work cited. References throughout this 
article are to the numbering of the verses in Swete’s edition of the LXX. 

2 The suggestion was put in a more modest form in the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, and I was wrong in altering it afterwards. 
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ness,” Oupos cal Shros Kat Ttapayy Kat oados: the Hebrew 
shows that the word interpreted ‘‘wrath”’ is a corruption 
of a conjunction signifying “ only,” and that the following 
“and” is an interpolation. The Hebrew JNJ RI? JN 


75) has perfect rhythm; but this could not have been 


restored from the ancient versions without arbitrariness. 

(c) xxxix. 25b: “So to the sinners evils,’’ ots Tols 
apaptwrots Kaka: these words seemed insufficient for a 
hemistich of the ordinary form, and the. Syriac and Latin 
renderings, though giving such a hemistich, seemed un- 
satisfactory in sense. The Hebrew gives a correct verse, 
though its sense is somewhat obscure. py) aw py? DP. 


(d) xxxix. 24a: ‘‘His ways to the holy are straight,” 
ai 6001 avtod Tots Gators evOciar. The Hebrew (which like 
the Syriac is here corrupt) nevertheless shows that the 
word employed for ‘“‘holy’’ was one which suited the 
metre. From the Greek it could not have been restored 
quite naturally. Ww” pn? vo7T. 

2. It must also be admitted that many of the Hebrew 
lines do not suit the metrical scheme, and on the hypothesis 
that this Hebrew Fragment is necessarily free from cor- 
ruptions, this disagreement is fatal to the metrical theory. 
But will any person adopt such a hypothesis? Hven in 
the canonical books the best critics are accustomed to 
treating the Masoretic text and the ancient versions as 
witnesses out of whose various assertions the truth must 
be forced. And that the MS. whence this Fragment comes 
was carelessly written will be apparent to any one whe 
studies it. Endeavouring then to ascertain the true read- 
ing of some of the lines on. ordinary critical grounds, 
without prejudice either'in favour of or against the metre, 
we shall find that when their true form is restored, they 
naturally fall into the metrical scheme. 

(a) xxxix. 23b: (Schechter, 11)). pwr m5 DI, 
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Both the Greek and the Syriac versions invert the order 
of the last two words, rendering “as (Syr. ‘and’) he 
turned waters into brine.” But the well-watered land was 
not turned into salt, but into salt-land, so that Mb should 
be corrected mm. The true reading of the hemistich is 


then m9 Mpwrd TDi, and this is metrical. Gesenius 


in the Thesaurus, s.v. m0, restores the verse in this 
form, except that he wrongly gives D0’) for 7pwr. 

(b) xl. la: (Schechter, 26a) 58 pom dy72 poy... With 
this the Syriac agrees, and it is unmetrical. The Greek, 
however, has doyodia peyadn exticrar mavtt avOpodrre, 
“Great vexation has been created for every man,’ and if 
the law of parallelism have any force, this rather than 
“God created great vexation”’ is the true form of the hemi- 
stich which is followed by ‘and a heavy yoke upon the 
sons of Adam.”’ In this form the first hemistich is metri- 
cally correct : 

wx 999 pon D472 poy. 

The fact that the Greek has the nominative in both hemi- 
stichs shows that the translator had this reading before 
him. We notice in passing the Arabizing use of this word 
pon, which this Hebrew Fragment repeatedly certifies. 
This will give some justification for the occasional em- 
ployment of Arabisms in restoring the text where the 
Hebrew fragments desert us. 

(c) xl. 6a (Schechter, 32a): Wp yD pn wy. 

The Greek has here oAiyov ws ovdév év avaravce. The 
Hebrew Fragment shows that we have not a mistranslation 
but a corruption of the Greek text. The proposition é¢v, 
which is before avaratce, has really lost its substantive ; 
and ayamavoe: (which should rather be dvamravcertar) is a 
verb corresponding to the Hebrew DO)’. I do not sce 


1 The marginal variant by for by will give a metrical hemistich; but a 
poor one. 
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why Mr. Schechter should question pP'N?, which seems very 
natural in this context. Only the Greek shows us that the 
order of the second and third words should be inverted ; 
_ and indeed it is unnatural to separate YI72 from Oy. The 
verse so restored is metrical : 
wipwr py? YTD wy 

‘and I can imagine none but metrical reasons which induced 
the author to add p'N), and to substitute yIID wy for the 
idiomatic YI7 yn. 

(d) xxxix. 15d (Schechter, 1b): AYIINA WN 35). 

The Greek has cal obtws épeire év EEomoroyyjoe, and from 
the two authorities the true form of the verse can be re- 
stored. On the one hand it would have been arbitrary to 
assume that the word used for “ proclamation”’ was the 
particular form which suits the metre (TYI7NI); on the 
other the Greek is clearly right in giving the plural rather 
than the singular of the verb; for both the vocative in 
v. 18, and all the imperatives which follow, are in the 
plural also. The form of the hemistich which results is 
metrical : 

myn. VVIRD) 75). 

3. Where neither text is metrical, there are cases in 
which both can be shown to be corrupt. 

xxxix. 22, 23 (Schechter, vv. 10 and 11) read as follows 
in the Hebrew: 

TN 22 IID) MDT ND (read 173) M372 


Apwr nda> Fa wry OM) Wyt- 
The first two are metrical; for the pointings 18’3 and W713) 
are certified by texts of the Old Testament. The omission 
of the first anacrusis is not an arbitrary supposition of 
mine, but a license admitted by Arabic prosody; perhaps 
in this context I may quote the words of the poet Abu'l- 
‘Ala Al-Ma‘arri (Letters, p. 112 of the Beyrout edition ; 
p. 68, 1. 26 of my forthcoming edition). ‘‘ How,” says the 
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author to his friend, ‘‘ did you manage to keep clear of the 
licence called Kharm, which poets both ancient and modern 
agree to admit? Do you not know that Mutanabbi was 
most fastidious about his versification, and would alter 
words after they had been recited, and avoid licenses even 
when the metre naturally led to their employment? Yet 


even he employs Kharm in two places: y.«S\ Wl »jo1 J 

jig and LU ails cab eb QJ.” Those who can read 
Arabic will see that the license referred to is the same omis- 
sion of the first anacrusis of a verse that I postulate for 
Ben-Sira.? 

The fourth was restored above on the ground of the 
consensus of the Greek and Syriac versions, and certified 
Hebrew usage. There remains the half-verse 23a: ‘‘so his 
wrath nations shall inherit”” (Greek), ‘‘his wrath nations 
shall drive out’’ (Hebrew), ‘‘so in his wrath nations he 
judgeth”’ (Syriac). From the consensus of the Greek and 
Syriac we infer that the word ‘‘so” is wrongly omitted by 
the Hebrew. Otherwise the Greek text corresponds with 
the Hebrew, except that for the singular YW)" it substitutes 
the plural Ww)’. Adopting this reading, we should get a 
line suiting the metrical scheme tolerably well; but it is 
nevertheless clear that the singular is a better reading than 
the plural on critical grounds. If therefore one of these 
readings be right, the preference must be given to the 
unmetrical one. 

My belief is that neither reading is right. It seems to 
me that an image, similar to that of the river in the pre- 

1 [ had supposed that the license by which the Arabic poets divide the sense 
or even the words between the two halves of the line was too well known to 
need illustration. V.4: wy earns tuaproy kal rl pou eyévero; 0 yap Kipids éore 
pakpbOumos 

92 AD) *nNON INN Sy 
Das Jor Sx 1D on 


shows that Ben-Sira allowed himself the first of these liberties, and we may 
assume that he allowed himself the second. 
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ceding verse, is imperatively required both by what precedes ~ 
and what follows. Just as the Divine blessing is like a 
river that overflows and fertilizes the soil, so the Divine 
wrath is likea .—. . that turns the fertile land into a 
barren waste. A trace of the true reading seems to me 
preserved in the Syriac “‘judges.” This, as Mr. Schechter 
observes, probably stands for ODW’; and this can with 
ease be emended OW'—overflows—just the word that we 
require. That which overflows, and, instead of fertilizing, 
turns the land into salt-land, would seem to be the sea— 
and this is preserved in the second half of the word ren- 
dered ‘nations.’ I should emend the whole verse, there- 
fore,— * . . 5 

Fou ow DD Woy jd, 
where the addition of the infin. absol. seems to me re- 
quired by the idiom as well as by the metre. 

So far, therefore, as the metre is concerned, the verses 
restored to us in this fragment may be divided roughly into 
three classes: verses which correspond with the metrical 
scheme; verses which, when corrected in accordance with 
the ancient versions, correspond with it ; and verses which 
disagree with it according to all the authorities, but which 
can be shown on critical grounds to be corrupt. Ido not 
assert that this division is exhaustive; but, for my part, 
the study of this fragment has strengthened me in the 
belief that my metrical analysis of Ben-Sira’s verses is 
substantially correct. 

Before proceeding to speak of the Aramaisms which this 
Fragment does not confirm, I will add one to the medizval 
reminiscences of Kcclesiasticus collected by Mr. Schechter, 
and request the reader to consider the passage in detail. 
In the Sahih, or collection of Traditions of the Prophet 
Mohammed, compiled by Muslim (ninth century), we find 
the following: ‘“‘There are three,’’ said the prophet, 
““whom God will not address on the Day of Judgment 
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an old adulterer, and a lying king, and a poor 
man whois proud.’ Wecan have no doubt of the source 
of this saying if we compare Ecclesiasticus xxv. 2—‘‘ Three 
sorts my soul hateth, and I am greatly offended by their 
life: a poor man that is proud, a rich man that is a liar, 
and an old adulterer that doateth.’”’ We cannot be sure 
that the person who put this saying into Mohammed’s 
mouth got it from the Jewish tradition; but, as it is one 
of those of which the original Hebrew is preserved, and 
which, therefore, circulated independently, this may be 
regarded as probable. The Hebrew form of the saying 
occurs, as has often been pointed out, in Talm. Bab., 
Pesahim 1130: 

ANAND DID) ANID IPN WII Wy) Ma 77 
Dyna Was by 

—‘‘a poor man who is proud, a rich man who lies, an old 
man who commits adultery, and an official who, without 
ground, sets himself above the community.” 

We have then apparently the original of the words of 
Ben-Sira, and yet we cannot well credit him with the 
sentiment contained in the text. What writer of respect- 
able morals would have placed an old adulterer on a level 
with the other characters mentioned in the passage? In 
a poor man, lying (according to Juvenal) is a peccadillo; 
even if he perjures himself, the gods will wink at the 
offence. That wealth naturally produces pride was also 
the opinion of the ancient moralists. If, therefore, a poor 
man lies, and a rich man is proud, reprehensible as their 
conduct is, it excites in the mind of the moralist no special 
indignation. But in what state of life is adultery a venial 
offence ?—for let it be observed that neither the Greek 
nor the Hebrew of the passage allows us to substitute a 
less obnoxious notion for this deadly sin. It is clear that 
there is no such state, and Ben-Sira cannot have written 
this ; although, if the Hebrew of chap. xxv. be found in 
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the same recension as Mr. Schechter’s Fragment, it is 
probable that it will agree with the Rabbinical quotation. 

To find out what Ben-Sira can have meant, let us go to 
_ the other sources for the reconstruction of his text. And 
in the first place the Syriac gives us a natural and proper 
sentiment in place of that which we condemn, substituting 
for “‘an old adulterer” “an old man that is @ fool and 
wanting knowledge.’ And the same is given by some 
Greek MSS., one substituting the word “ fool’’ (u@pov) for 
“adulterer”’ (uotydv), one putting the words “ adulterer”’ 
and ‘‘ fool” side by side; and so also the Old Latin senem 
fatuum et insensatum. Folly and ignorance in an old man 
are as inexcusable as lying in a rich one, or boastfulness 
in a poor one. Reprehensible in all cases, in that of an old 
man they are also inappropriate. 

If this be so, why have half or more of the authorities 
‘‘adulterer”’ for ‘‘fool’?? The reason I suggest is the 
following. The New Hebrew for fool is MMW shoteh, a 
word as characteristic of the Rabbinical language as PDY, 
which Ben-Sira is known to have employed repeatedly. 
The word used by the Biblical language for “‘to commit 
adultery’ (of a woman), is OW, satah, whence the Rab- 
binical for adulteress sotah (ordinarily spelt with D). In 
the ancient copies of Ben-Sira the word was probably TOW, 
which might be read “ fool”’ or “ adulteress.”” The Syriac 
translator, familiar with the word from his own language, 
renders it correctly. The Greek translator, a poor scholar, 
renders it adulterer ; but later correctors of his work insert 
the true rendering on the margin. The ancient editor 
of the Hebrew text, misreading as the Greek translator 
did, ‘‘adulteress,” substitutes the classical Hebrew for 
“‘adulterer’’ (*)N3D). And in this last form the verse gets 
circulated, to the discredit, it must be owned, of those who 
have cited it with approval. 

But there is another point to be noticed before we quit 
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this verse. The Hebrew ends (ite list of three) with the 
“old adulterer,” but the Greek and Syriac add the words 
“wanting in wisdom’; and the agreement of these two 
authorities makes it highly probable that this addition 
formed part of the original text. What is the significance 
of these extra words? Why should Ben-Sira have spoiled 
the terseness of his epigram by adding them? It is difficult 
to think of any reason for the addition, until we observe 
that the true words for ‘‘an old adulterer,”’ together with 
the text which this addition naturally represents, give us a 
line of the same rhythm as the first half-verse preserved in 
the Rabbinic quotation. That observation indeed supplies 
us with a very adequate reason for their insertion; for in 
all ancient poetry the insertion of words which fill the 
metre, but only slightly affect the sense, is exceedingly 
common. But if Ben-Sira inserted words in order to con- 
form to a metrical standard, ke must have been consciously 
writing in metre; and we shall be entitled to search in 
other parts of his work for the same rhythm as we have 
detected in this verse. The nature of the Rabbinical quot- 
ation does not prove that there was no metre in Hcclesi- 
asticus, but only that at an early period the law of its metre 
was forgotten.” 


192 AN AoW jr wD Vey ANA 27, 


2 No attempt has as yet been made to reply to this argument. But yet 
there must be some reason why—e,g. in the enumeration xxxix. 26—‘ wine” 
should be described as ‘‘ the blood of the grape,” and “‘corn”’ likewise given 
two words; and itis from observations of this sort that facts can be learnt. 
So in the line immediately preceding that which we have been discussing, 
kai mpoodxfica opddpa ry fwy at’rdv, Heb. (probably) OFYND IND NSP), 
metrical necessity will account for the substitution of “ their life” for 
“them”; but scarcely anything else. In the preceding hemistich, ‘‘ three 
sorts my cl hateth,” the substitution of ‘‘ my soul” for ‘‘I’’ has probably 
the same reason. That lines of many words like iv. 22a, cuvrijpnooy Karpoy 
kal P0rNakar dd moynpod (VID TOWN nY qo’; the last word was rather 
w2!9), should fall naturally into the same rythm as those of few words, like 
viii. 10, uy exxace dvOpaxas duaprwdod (see Syriac), cannot to my mind be 
accidental, 
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The consideration to which this little discussion leads is 
whether the text supplied by these fragments of the tenth 
or eleventh century must necessarily supersede that which 
can be restored from the versions; or whether, even where 

its testimony is unfavourable, sround already won can be 

defended against it. To take an example of what seems to 
me a certain restoration—in viii. 10 the Greek has ‘the 
coals of the wicked,” the Syriac ‘‘the perfectly wicked,” 
whence it follows that the original had for ‘‘ coals” the 
word gumré, which is found in Rabbinical Hebrew, but is 
unknown to the classical language. If a Hebrew MS. of 
this passage were discovered, and it were found to contain 
some classical expression for ‘‘coals,’’ what should we 
infer? The right inference would probably be that this 
MS. contained an interpolated text. 

Let us apply this consideration to one of the verses as 
they appear in the fragment published by Mr. Schechter. 
In xxxix. 16 the Greek has ‘‘all the works of the Lord 
that they are good exceedingly”; the Syriac, “‘all the 
works of the Lord are fair together.”’ Since there is a 
Chaldee word meaning “‘ exceedingly” which could easily 
be misinterpreted ‘‘ together,” the present writer restored 
it as the last word of the verse; and he also found that 
with this word the metrical scheme was satisfied. While 
then the variety of the Greek and the Syriac renderings 
was accounted for by the hypothesis that the word NaN? 
had occurred in the original text, the metrical scheme gave 
a sufficient reason for the employment of this Chaldaism 
instead of the ordinary Hebrew 4N, which would suit the 
Greek, though not the Syriac version. A MS. of the 
Hebrew has now been discovered, and it contains no adverb 
at all. When therefore I hear the taunt of the adversary, 
‘You were positive that NIM? occurred in the original of 
that verse; I told you that it did not; and now see which 
was right!’ is there any answer that I can with modesty 
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make? Perhaps there is. The whole affair is a question 
of probability. On the one hand, the metrical theory may 
be a delusion, and the Greek and Syriac versions may have 
conspired to deceive us. On the other hand, the Hebrew 
recension may be corrupt. The same interpolator whom 
we detected in the act of substituting N21 for TOW may 
have banished the Chaldaic adverb from the verse. When 
the metrical law had been forgotten, words of this sort 
would easily drop out. 

The other Aramaism which ‘‘ ought to appear, but does 
not,” is of less importance; for it was rightly pointed 
out by Prof. Noeldeke that the word '2 occurs in the 
Hebrew of Job, and that therefore I was not justified in 
claiming it for my thesis. The Hebrew (Schechter, 18a) 
by omitting an “‘and’’ restores the metre, so that the 
thesis gains something from it; and since the form }5) 
accounts for both the Greek and Syriac renderings, I am 
inclined to think it was the word employed by Ben-Sira, 
the word Y7 which appears in the text being the remains 
of a variant inserted by some one who preferred the more 
strictly Hebrew synonym. 

D. 8. MarGouioutTaH. 


THE DERIVATION OF PURIM. 


RENAN, in his Histoire du Peuple d’Israel, following P. de 
Lagarde, derives Purim from the Persian. The Jews, ac- 
cording to this view, adopted the Farwardigin Festival, 
discarding its religious peculiarities, and celebrated it in 
the twelfth month as a purely secular festival. They called 
it in Aramaic Pourdai, and in Hebrew Fowrdim: the 
latter, whether by errors in transcription or some process 
of phonetic decay, became Purim. 

Zimmern, in Stade’s Zeitschrift for 1891, sought a deri- 
vation from the Assyrian puhru. At the same time he 
derived the festival from the Babylonian New Year Feast. 
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He suggested the identity of Mordechai with Marduk, the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, and regarded the Book 
of Hsther as a romantic development of the old theme 
of Marduk and Tiamat, or Bel and the Dragon. 

Halévy, in the Revue des Etudes Juives for 1887, ably 
combatted the derivation from the Persian proposed by 
Lagarde, and decided for a meaning ‘‘lot.’’ Oppert, in the 
same Review for 1894, however, strongly supports a Persian 
influence, and enumerates a long list of the proper names 
which he considers Persian. He also gives as the deriva- 
tion of Purim the Persian pura. What the original mean- 
ing of this pura may be, he does not show; but merely 
remarks that the Book of Esther establishes its meaning 
as “lot.” Oppert argues throughout that the Book of 
Hsther has a real historical foundation. Whatever we 
may think of the origin of the feast itself — whether 
Persian or native Babylonian, it seems to me that Zim- 
mern and Halévy are correct in protesting against the 
Persian etymology. The Jews may well have kept up a 
feast in which they had long shared at the New Year in 
Babylon, and could do so without reproach, as it was the 
Feast of Accessions, the event from which the tenure of 
office dated for all the magistrates of the State. That they 
had the additional reasons given in the Book of Esther, 
need not come into question here. 

Now this suggests a much simpler derivation for Purim 
than any mentioned above. The Assyrian word purw prob- 
ably means ‘‘term of office,’ “‘turn,” in German mal, in 
French fois. This has just been made plain by Peiser 
in the fourth volume of the Keilschriftlicke Bibliothek, 
page 107. ‘Two private contracts exist in the British 
Museum, dated in the eponymy of Beldanan (Rm. 2. 19, 
and K. 878). At the end of the date in each case are added 
the words “‘ina sané purisu.”’ They are therefore dated in 
the eponymy of Béldinan ‘‘in his second puru.” Now 
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Béldanan was eponym B.c. 744, and again B.o. 734. 
Each time he was, as also on these two tablets, prefect 
of Kalah. It seems certain that this note must mean 
that the date was B.c. 734, when he was prefect and 
eponym the second time. Peiser, therefore, renders ‘‘ina 
Sané purisu’’ by “in seiner zweiten Amtszeit.” As he 
further shows, this new word purw and its rendering make 
clear an obscure point in the inscription of Shalmaneser 
a. 

Now as the eponyms and all other magistrates, not 
excluding the king himself, entered upon their offices at 
the New Year, it seems reasonable to conclude that while 
on its religious side the Feast was called Farwardigan by 
the Persians, Zagmuku, or Akitu by the Babylonians, Gula 
Feast in Nineveh, on its civil side it was the Feast of 
the Puru, or Accession Day for all officials. If so, the 
name could be well adopted, as it was secular in its view, 
and had no inseparable connexion with heathen rites. 

Whether this Assyrian purw had anything to do with 
“lots’’ I cannot pretend to decide. At least the eponyms 
could not have been chosen by lot in the earlier days, 
for they followed a regular cycle of towns or offices. In 
the latter days of the Assyrian empire this cycle seems 
to have completely fallen into abeyance; and no fixed order 
of sequence is discoverable: Whether at Babylon under 
the native empire lots played any part in the selection of 
officers of the State, I am not aware. Whether, indeed, 
the Persians borrowed the name Purim and gave it a turn 
of their own, I do not know. The derivations hitherto 
proposed are as speculative as mine, and they are not 
very successful as philological attempts. This derivation 
leaves untouched, as is seems to me, the questions as to 
the historical value of the Book of Esther. Neither the 
Persian pura, which may not exist, nor the Assyrian puhru, 
‘‘assembly,”’ seems equally likely. For Zimmern seems 
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conscious of the difficulty in the disappearance of the rough 
gutteral 2: further it is a far cry from ‘‘assembly” to 
EAOts 

In any case my derivation is ‘Semitic, and it involves 
‘no long descent in meaning from pwru, ‘‘turn,” “time,” 
“‘term of office,” to a good sense for Purim, nor even to 
a meaning ‘‘lot”’ for that word. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


THE publication of the Revised Version of the Apocrypha?’ 
completes the work of the revisers. Most of the more im- 
portant books were translated by committees of the New 
Testament Company, but 1 and 2 Esdras, the additions to 
Esther, Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, Susanna, 
Bel and the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses were 
undertaken by a committee of the Old Testament Company. 
The text is for the most part that of A.V., but in 2 Esdras 
use has been made of Professor Bensly’s reconstruction of 
the text, and vii. 36-105, the Latin text of which was 
discovered by him, and published in 1875, has been in- 
cluded in the translation. As regards form, Kcclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and the poems in Tobit and Judith have been 
printed according to the parallelism of sense in the origi- 
nals—an arrangement which makes these passages much 
more intelligible and readable. The changes in the trans- 
lation—as far as we have been able to examine them— 
give the sense of the original not only more accurately, but 
also more vividly, than the A.V. It is to be hoped that 
this ptblication will powerfully stimulate the growing 
interest in the Apocrypha. Many of the books possess 
great intrinsic interest and literary merit; the Maccabees 


1 The Apocrypha, being the version set forth 4.p. 1611, compared with the 
most ancient authoyities and revised a.p. 1894. Oxford University Press, 1895, 
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are almost our only authority for one of the greatest crises 
in the history of Revealed Religion; some knowledge of 
the Apocrypha is essential to the right understanding of 
our Canonical Scriptures; these books were part of the 
Bible of the Middle Ages, and created a powerful influence 
on the development of theology, and for a very large part of 
Christendom they are still part of the Bible. 

This last instalment of the revisers’ work adds very con- 
siderably to the debt due to them by the English-speaking 
peoples. Like all emended translations of the Bible, this 
revision has had arrayed against it great vested interests, 
commercial, homiletic, dogmatic. The reception given to 
the Revised Version by the general public is easily sum- 
marized; the New Testament version was blamed for its 
merits, the Old Testament has been praised for its defects. 
Those who should have been its friends have often been 
more anxious to show how it might have been made better 
than to recognise how good it was. Nevertheless, history 
cannot fail to acknowledge the immense services which the 
Revised Version has already rendered, and will continue to 
render, to the religious life and thought of England. 

From the Apocalypse it is an easy transition to a 
pseudepigraph ‘‘of whose existence there had never been 
even a surmise in the world of scholarship, and to which 
there was not a single unmistakable allusion in all ancient 
literature’’ (pref. vili..—The Book of the Secrets of Enoch. 
This is an entirely different work from the well-known 
Book of Enoch, and doubtless one reason why it has been 
so entirely lost sight of is that it was confounded with the 
more famous work, and references to the Book of the 
Secrets was supposed to refer to the Book of Enoch. The 
new work is now extant in five Slavonic MSS.—three of 


1 The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated from the Slavonic by W. R. 
Morfill, M.A., and edited, with introduction and notes, by R. H. Charles, M.A. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1896, pp. xlviii., 100, 7s. 6d. 
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which contain a ‘‘shortened and incomplete redaction ’’— 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. The editor, Mr. R. H. 
Charles, the great English autherity on the Ethiopic 
Enoch, decides that-this Slavonic Enoch was originally 
composed in Egypt, probably at Alexandria, by an ortho- 
dox Hellenistic Jew, between A.D. 1-50, and that it was 
written in Greek. The author, however, made use of an 
earlier work in Hebrew. It contains very close parallels to 
Matthew v. 9, 34, 35, 37, xxv. 34; Luke vi. 35; John xiv. 
2; Hebrews xi. 3; Revelation x. 5, 6, and Mr. Charles is in- 
clined to think that the work was known to New Testament 
writers, and states also that: ‘‘ Some form of the Slavonic 
Enoch seems to have been in Mohammed’s hands.” He 
notices many parallels between the Ethiopic and the Sla- 
vonic Enoch, but does not discuss their relationship at any 
length ; possibly he intends to do so in some later publica- 
tion, The plan and subject-matter of the Slavonic Enoch 
have much in common with the Ethiopic Enoch. Enoch, 
after his translation, is conducted through the seven 
heavens, where he witnesses the bliss of the righteous, 
and also—curiously enough—the sufferings of the lost. 
Hell is a kind of department of heaven. God reveals to 
him the secrets of the universe in a discourse which is 
an expansion of the opening chapters of Genesis, and 
makes him write down his experiences in 866—or 360, the 
MSS. vary—books. He then returns to earth, tells his 
children what he has seen and heard, gives them the 
books, exhorts them at great length, and is finally trans- 
lated to heaven. 

One of Mr. Charles’s MSS. also contains a fragmentary 
version of the Melchizedek myth, including an account of 
Melchizedek’s birth, which is a grotesque and repulsive 
parody of the Gospel of the Infancy. Probably Mr. 
Charles’s opinions as to the date, etc., of the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch will not be accepted without discussion. 
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For instance, the parallels with New Testament passages 
may be Christian interpolations. In any case, however, 
this discovery makes an important addition to our know- 
ledge of the first century A.D. 

Prof. Findlay, who is well known for his work as a 
New Testament scholar, contributes a work on the Pro- 
phets* to the Wesleyan series of ‘‘ Books for Bible Stu- 
dents.’ This is the first of three volumes on the Prophets, 
and includes those whose ministry came before the Fall of 
Samaria, ?.e., according to Prof. Findlay, Obadiah, Joel, the 
author of Isaiah xy., xvi., Amos, Hosea, Zechariah, ix.—xi., 
Micah. It will be evident, even from this list, that. Prof. 
Findlay accepts the principles and results of modern criti- 
cism. Where he differs from prevalent views, e.g., as to 
the date of Obadiah, Joel, and Zechariah ix.—xi., he does so 
on critical and not on apologetic grounds, and he usually 
states the alternative views side by side with his own. 
This book contains much useful information in a compact 
form, which it will probably introduce into circles where 
Driver’s Introduction is tabooed. It is a valuable addition 
to the series to which it belongs. 

The latest of the ‘“‘ Little Books of Religion” is Dr. 
Marcus Dods’ Visions of a Prophet,” which consists of 
eight practical and devotional studies based on the visions 
contained in the Book of Zechariah. It will be most help- 
ful and suggestive as a manual of private devotion, and we 
trust it will be widely read. Obviously such a work is also 
useful to the teacher and preacher. 

We have next two works on the Book of Genesis: one 
is a new edition of Mr. Spurrell’s very useful notes on the 


1 The. Books of the Prophets in their Historical Succession, by George G. 
Findlay, B.A., Tutor in Biblical Literature, Headingley College, vol. i. To the 
Fall of Samaria. London: C. H. Kelly, 1896, pp. xiv., 297. 

2 The Visions of a Prophet: Studies in Zechariah, by Marcus Dods, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. London; Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1895, pp. viii., 185. 
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Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis.1 It is most en- 
couraging to find that this book, which appeals solely to 
Hebrew students, has got into a second edition. A large 
amount of new matter is incorporated in this new edition, 
viz., an Introduction of 64 pages on the composition of the 
book, crowded with information, and 40 pages of additions 
to notes and new notes. Nowhere else are the interests of 
the Hebrew student of Genesis cared for in such a thorough 
and scholarly fashion. The other book on Genesis® is by 
Prof. Wade, of Lampeter; it is ‘‘ intended chiefly for 
English readers . . . and the discussion of matters of 
pure scholarship has been purposely avoided.” This book 
is specially interesting as an edition of Genesis with intro- 
duction and brief notes, accepting and expounding the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch; and, at the same 
time, carefully adapted to the needs of English readers who 
are entirely innocent of Hebrew. Prof. Wade is moderate 
and cautious, but he substantially adheres to the theory, 
which arranges the documents in the order JH, D, P.. The 
text is arranged in two columns, on the left P, on the right 
J, JK, or H, as the case may be. When J and E are 
closely and minutely interwoven, JE is printed as it stands 
in the Hebrew text, without any attempt at analysis. 
Prof. Wade has carefully followed leading authorities, and 
this volume is a useful popular introduction to the methods 
and results of the analysis of the Pentateuch. 

In Memphis and Mycene* Mr. Cecil Torr, who is an 
authority on classical antiquities, examines the Hgyptian 
evidence for the statement that the Mycenzan age in 


1 Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis, by G. J. Spurrell, M.A., formerly 
Hebrew Lecturer at Wadham College, Oxford. Second edition, revised and 
corrected. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896, pp. Ixiv., 416, 800. 10s. 6d. 

2 The Book of Genesis, by G. W. Wade, M.A., Professor of Latin at St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. London: Hodder Bios , 1896, pp. viil., 264. 5s. 

3 Memphis and Mycene, an examination of Hayphan Chronolany and its 
application to the early history of Greece, by Cecil Torr, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press, 1896, pp. x., 74. 5s. 
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Greece can be definitely fixed at 1500 B.c. He comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘there certainly is nothing to justify 
the confident assertion that the Mycenwan age in Greece 
was concurrent with the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, and 
that this dynasty began in 1700.” On Egyptian evidence 
he concludes that dynasty 18 must have begun in 1271 B.c. 
at latest, dynasty 20 about B.c. 1000 at latest, dynasty 12 
about 1500 B.c. at latest. He admits that these dynasties 
may have begun at earlier dates, but that it is impossible 
to prove any earlier dates. Now Prof. Flinders Petrie, in 
his recent History of Egypt, vol. i., dates the beginning of 
the 18th dynasty in B.c. 1587, and of the 12th dynasty in 
B.C. 2778; and states, pp. vi., Vil., that ‘“‘the range of un- 
certainty may be about a century in the earlier parts of this 
volume, diminishing to about a generation by the close of 
the volume.” The volume includes dynasties 1-16, but 
also gives a table of the dynasties extending to the 18th. 
The reader will remember that Prof. Petrie has published, 
in a recent number of the Contemporary, a translation 
of a newly discovered inscription of Merenptah IL., better 
known as Menephthah II., and, according to a widely 
accepted theory, the ‘‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus.’”’ In his 
article Prof. Petrie gives B.c. 1200 as an ascertained date 
in Merenptah’s reign. Mr. Torr would apparently deny 
that there is any strong evidence for making Merenptah’s 
reign begin earlier than about B.c. 1028, p. 43, though he 
admits that his evidence merely fixes 1028 as the latest 
possible date for this accession. Mr. Torr devotes a chap- 
ter to showing that the astronomical evidence, on which 
Prof. Petrie and others largely rely, is worthless: ‘‘ there 
is very little hope of correcting any dates in history by 
reference to the cycles of the phcenix and the dog-star, or 
other things belonging to the calendar. And there is still 
less hope of learning anything at all from the orientation 
of the temples. No building can be planned in such a way 
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as to prevent its axis from pointing to some heavenly body 
at some date or other.’”’ It will be interesting to see if Mr. 
Torr obtains any allies from among the experts in Egypto- 
logy whose dominions he has invaded. 

Mr. Compton’s Sacrifice! is an attempt to interpret Old 
Testament sacrifices so that they may lead up to and con- 
nect with the Eucharist, which also is discussed and ex- 
pounded from the standpoint of a moderate Sacramen- 
tarianism. The Eucharist is a ‘“‘cooked Minchah .. . 
with its great appendage of wine.’’ The book belongs to 
a region of thought entirely free from the taint of any 
reference to such researches as those of the late Robertson 
Smith. Prof. Moulton gives us Proverbs? in a dainty little 
volume, in which type, arrangement and headings do their 
best to further the reading and study of the Revised Ver- 
sion. 

Dr. Anderson’s book on Daniel? is a fierce attack on 
critics in general and Dean Farrar in particular. 

Sir J. W. Dawson’s Hden* consists of material already 
familiar to our readers, being a reprint of articles published 
in THE Exposiror. 


1 Sacrifice, by Berdmore Compton, late Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. 
Jas. Parker & Co. London: 1896, pp. vili., 118. 2s. 6d. 

2 The Proverbs, edited by R. G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature 
in English University of Chicago. Macmillan & Co., New York and London, 
1895, pp. xxiv., 193. 

3 Daniel in the Critic’s Den, by Robert Anderson, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in the Metropolis. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
Edinburgh and London, 1895, pp. ix., 126. 3s. 6d. : 

4 Eden Lost and Won, by Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., F R.S., ete. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1895, pp. vili., 226, 


THE INCARNATION: 
A STUDY OF PHILIPPIANS II. 5-11. 


IF an apology is needed for adding to the numberless at- 
tempts to determine the true meaning of St. Paul’s words 
in this celebrated passage, it may be found in the fact that 
we still meet with the widest diversities of interpretation in 
the current theology of the day.! 

There is, however, one point on which all are agreed, 
namely, that the passage is of primary importance in rela- 
tion to the fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

But even among those who profess to base their interpre- 
tations upon a strict examination of the Apostle’s language 
there seems to be as yet no general agreement either as to 
the meaning of the most important words, or as to the 
grammatical construction and logical connexion of the 


! An interesting example of this wide divergence of opinion between able and 
learned theologians occurs in a review in J'he Guardian, January Ist, 1896, of 
Canon Gore’s Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, Murray, 
1895: ‘“ The next step in the argument is the discussion of the famous passage 
in St. Paul (Piil. ii. 5-11). Here Mr. Gore takes ‘form’ in both cases in its 
strict technical sense, and in this we cannot but think that he falls into an 
error, which, if it be an error, is one of a highly misleading kind. ‘Form of 
God’ in the sense of ‘ essence or specific character of God’ is a phrase that no 
Greek philosopher, except, perhaps, the materialists, ever permitted himself to 
employ, and, as servitude is a mere relation, ‘ essence of a slave’ is a phrase of 
no meaning. St. Paul must have been using the word ‘form’ in a loose, popu- 
lar sense, as we use the word ‘nature.’ ‘Form of aslave’ is defined here by 
the words ‘likeness’ and ‘ fashion,’ which immediately follow, as the ‘ empty- 
ing’ is defined by ‘ obedience unto death.’ 

“There is room, no doubt, for much variety of opinion, but the correct 
exegesis is the strictest, and in any case the wise interpreter will be very shy of 
erecting a ‘Kenosis doctrine’ on a phrase the exact limits of which no man 
can fix with precise accuracy.” 
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passage. There is, in fact, little improvement in these 
respects since the author of an elaborate and important 
treatise on the subject declared_that ‘‘the diversity of 
_ opinion prevailing- among interpreters.in regard to the 
meaning of the principal passage bearing on the subject of 
Christ's humiliation—that, namely, in the second chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians—is enough to fill 
the student with despair, and to afflict him with intellect- 
ual paralysis.” ! 


1. The Contect. 


In approaching the interpretation of a passage so full 
of acknowledged difficulties, it is desirable first to notice 
briefly its connexion with the preceding context. There » 
the Apostle’s purpose is happily too clear to be obscured by 
any diversity of interpretation. St. Paul has been en- 
couraging his beloved converts at Philippi to ‘‘stand fast 
in one spirit, with one soul, striving for the faith of the 
Gospel.” He entreats them to make his joy in them com- 
plete by adding to their faith and courage the crowning 
graces of humility and self-denying love. He pleads with 
them by every motive of Christian fellowship, and not least 
by their personal affection for himself, and their sympathy 
with his sufferings in behalf of Christ, to “ be of the same 
mind, having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind.” ‘Let nothing,” he says, ‘be done through strife 
or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than himself. Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others, 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

These earnest and loving entreaties the Apostle proceeds 
to enforce, by setting forth our Blessed Lord Himself as the 
supreme example of humility, self-sacrifice, and love; and 
he is thus led on to speak of those deepest and holiest 

1 The Rey. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., The Humiliation of Christ, p. 11. 
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mysteries of the Christian Faith, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, His voluntary self-abasement, His obedience 
“even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross.’’ In order 
that this view of the general connexion of the passage may 
help to guide us to a right interpretation, the point which 
must especially be borne in mind is, that the Incarnation 
and human life of our Lord are set before us as the perfect 
example of the principle enjoined in v. 4, “ Not looking 
each to his own things, but each also to the things of 
others.”’ 


i. The Subject. 


In passing to the direct interpretation of our passage, we- 


have to notice, first, that there has been much discussion 


whether Christ, as denoted by the relative pronoun és, is. 


regarded only in His life on earth, or also as the Eternal 
Word, which ‘‘ was in the beginning with God, and was 
God.” 

In answer to this question we might too easily be tempted 
to argue, as Meyer does, that ‘‘6s denotes the subject of 
what follows; consequently Christ Jesus, but in the pre- 
human state,in which He the Son of God . . . was 
with God’’; the human state being first introduced by the 
words in v. 7, ‘‘ He emptied Himself.” 

In arguing thus we should assume by anticipation a 


“meaning in what follows which as yet remains to be 


proved. It is therefore safer and more strictly correct to 
say with Hofmann, in his Commentary on the Epistle, that 
“the Apostle, speaking of Him who was known to His 
readers under the name of Christ Jesus, asserts something 
which He did when in a state of existence described as 


being in the form of God.” 


lll. urdpyev: (a) Pre-existence. 
(a) The meaning given to irdpywv in the margin of the 
Revised Version (Gr., being originally) is so generally 


° 
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recognised among scholars, that we need not dwell upon 
it, except to point out that this sense is strongly marked in 
several passages of St. Paul’s epistles. 

1 Cor. xi. 7: “For a man indeed ought not to have his 
' head veiled, forasmuch as he is (swdpywv) the image and 
glory of God.” 

Here the word evidently points to what man is by his 
original creation in the image of God. 

2 Cor. viii. 17: ‘‘ For indeed he accepted our exhortation ; 
but being himself (btapyav) very earnest, he went forth unto 
you of his own accord.” 

Here ‘‘ himself” is not expressed by a separate word in 
the Greek, nor does it appear in the Authorised Version, 
but has been rightly added by the Revisers, to bring out the 
meaning of vrdapyor. 

On Galatians ii. 14, “Jf thou being a Jew livest as do 
the Gentiles,’ Bishop Lightfoot remarks that ’Iovdaios 
brdpyev is ‘* very emphatic,” ‘‘ born and bred a Jew.” So 
Meyer, “although a born Jew”; and Howson (Speaker's 
Commentary) : “‘ The Greek means more than this (‘being’), 
and denotes that he was ‘a Jew by birth,’ a Jew to begin 
with.” 

It is interesting to observe how forcibly this meaning is 
brought out in the very ancient Liturgy of St. James: nai 
Ta.dloy yéyovev 6 TPO ala@vev vTrupxYev Oeds nudy.' 

This well-established meaning of vrdpywyv at once ex- 
cludes the many attempts which have been made to limit 
the description, being in the form of God, to the time of 
Christ’s sojourn upon earth. 

In this latter sense it has been thought, for instance, to 
refer to the divine majesty and power which Jesus mani- 
fested during His ministry, either in His miracles, or 
generally in His words and works, as when St. John says 


' Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 45. 
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(i. 14): “ We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father.” 

Others have referred “‘ the fourm of God” to some special 
manifestation of divine glory, such as occurred at His 
Baptism ' and Transfiguration. 

Against all such interpretations it is sufficient to reply, 
that the meaning of trapyewy, in its connexion with the 
following context, clearly implies a state existing prior to 
the point of time at which our Lord took upon Him the , 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. 


iii, Urdpywv: (b) Continued Existence. 


This brings us to a second question, which, though not 
less essential to the right interpretation of urapywv év 
opd7n Oeov in its relation to the context, has been either 
altogether overlooked or misunderstood even by the best 
scholars and interpreters. 

Thus Bishop Lightfoot, to whom every student of this 
epistle is so deeply indebted, and who is usually so ex- 
tremely accurate, writes as follows:* ‘‘ Before attempting 
to discover what is implied by poppy Ocod, it will be 
necessary to clear the way by disposing of a preliminary 
question. Does the expression ¢v popdh} Ocod vrdpywv 
refer to the pre-incarnate or to the incarnate Christ ?”’ 

This statement of the question is evidently incomplete, 
and in fact misleading. It assumes that the clause must 
refer exclusively either to Christ’s pre-existent state or to 
His incarnate state: it thus excludes the obvious and most 
important alternative, that it may apply to both. 

In the present tendency of theological speculation con- 
cerning the fulness of the Godhead in the Incarnate Christ, 


! Dr. Resch, Texte u. Untersuchungen, Band v., Heft 4, Acrapma, pp. 367 ff., 
argues from the language of the ancient Syriac Baptismal Office of Severus that 
“the form of God”’ refers to the glorification of Christ in the waters of Jordan. 

2 Philippians, Ed, 1891, p. 131. 
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and the opposite doctrine of Kenotism, it is much to be 
regretted that the third alternative was not taken into con- 
sideration by so eminent an interpreter of St. Paul as the 
late Bishop of Durham. The omission appears to have 
arisen from an idea that irdpywy must “‘ be referred to @ 
point of time prior to the Incarnation.” 

This expression ‘‘ point of time” (the italics are mine) 
occurs three times on pp. 131, 132; and its use prejudges 
the interpretation of the whole passage by implying, un-— 
consciously perhaps on the Bishop’s part, that ‘‘ the form 

' of God”’ did not continue during the ministry on earth. 

The true force of the participle irapyov is well expressed 
by Dean Gwynn in his admirable interpretation of the 
epistle in the Speaker's Commentary: ‘‘Its tense (Imper- 
fect) contrasted with the following Aorists points to in- 
definite continuance of being.” 

I hope to show that this meaning is fully confirmed (1) 
by the nature of the Imperfect tense, (2) by the use of 
trdpywv in the New Testament and especially in the 
writings of St. Paul, and (3) by the testimony of very early 
Christian writers. 

(1) Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 395: ‘“‘ The Imperfect is to 
time past what the Present is to time present; both express 
an action yet in course of performance, and not yet com- 

./ pleted’; or, we may add, a state in course of continuance 
not yet ended. 

Green, Grammar of New Testament Dialect, p. 10: “The 
essential time signified by the PRESENT and IMPERFECT 
Tenses is that of a continued or habitually repeated action.” 
Compare p. 100: ‘‘The Participle conveys ‘the idea of 
essential time belonging to the particular tense from which 
the participle is derived.’’”’ 

(2) (a’) This general property of the imperfect participle 
may be illustrated first by the use of ov in the New Tes- 

“tament in combination with an Aorist. John xi. 49: 
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doxeped’s wv ToD éviavTod éxeivou eiwev avtois. John xxi., 
19: tocovTwv dyTwv ovK ecyiaOn 70 SixtvoP. 

Would it be reasonable to say that the states indicated 
by the participles #y and dvtwy ceased when the action ~ 
described by the finite verbs occurred ? 

For other examples see Winer, § xlv. 1, (2), b. 

(8’) But it will be more satisfactory to observe the use of * 
urdpyxev itself. Luke xxiii. 50: “Iwod Sourevtis irapyov 

ovtos tpocea@y to IleiXdtw aT}GaTo TO o@pa. 
ree ii. 30: mpodirns obv Umdpywv . . . mpost@v Edad- * 
ncev. 

Are we to suppose that Joseph of Arimathea ceased to 
be a ‘‘counsellor’’ as soon as he begged the body of Jesus, 
or David a prophet when he spake of the resurrection of 
Christ ? . 

(vy) The most complete proof of all is St. Paul’s own 
use of Urdpywv. 2 Cor. viii. 17: cmovdasotepos b€ irdpywv 
avdaipetos €&\Oev pos buds. . . . xii. 16: GAN’ iTrapywv 
mavoupyos Sorw tuas EXaPBov. ; 

Did Titus cease to be zealous at the moment of starting . 
to visit the Corinthians ? 

Or does St. Paul mean, in his ironical statement, that, in 
the opinion of the Corinthians, he ceased to be crafty as 
soon as he had once caught them with guile? It is im- 
possible, I think, to find or imagine passages more exactly 
parallel in grammatical construction to Philippians ii. 6 
than these two examples of St. Paul’s own use of vrupyov. 

Another strictly parallel passage is Romans iv. 19: xar- 
evonge TO EavTOvD cama [On] vevexpwmévov, ExaToVTaETNS TroU . 
UTdapKov. 

In this case it would be manifestly absurd to say that 
the state indicated by vmupywv (‘being about a hundred 
years old’’) ceased when Abraham ‘‘ considered his own 
body as good as dead.” 

The only other instances of urdpywv in St. Paul's 
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writings are 1 Corinthians xi. 7; Galatians i. 14, i. 14, 
which are not so exactly parallel to Philippians ii. 6, be- 
cause in them vmapywv is not combined with an Aorist ; 
but in neither of them is there anything to indicate an 
immediate cessation of the state described by the parti- 
cipial clause. 

So far then as the principles of grammatical construction 
and the writer’s usage are concerned, it is unreasonable to 
assume that Christ ceased to be ‘‘in the form of God,” 
when He ‘emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant.” 

(3) The true meaning of irdpyev is clearly seen in a very 
early, seemingly the earliest, direct quotation of Philippians 
il. 6, in the celebrated letter of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to their Christian brethren in Asia (Euseb., Hist. 
ects, vs'ce 20). 

Those who had suffered torture in the persecution are 
thus described : 

‘They were so zealous in their imitation of Christ, who 
being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be on an 
equality with God,—that though they were (vmapyxovtes) in 
such honour, and had borne witness not once nor twice, but 
many times,—having been brought back to prison from the 
wild beasts covered with burns and scars and wounds,—yet 
they neither proclaimed themselves martyrs, nor suffered us 
to address them by that name.”’ 

These men are held up as zealous imitators of Christ’s 
humility in refusing the title which really belonged to them. 
Had they ceased to be held in honour as martyrs, there 
could have been no humility in not proclaiming or accept- 
ing the title. Only as having been and still being (vzrap- 
xovtes) in honour could they be said to imitate Christ's 
humility. 

That drapywy was considered by the Greek I’athers to 
include this idea of continuance, is clear from their constant 
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interpretation of the passage as proving that Christ was at 
once both God and Man. 

It is enough for the present to quote a passage from S. 
Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Epistle, Hom. vi. § 3, by 
which the full meaning of the word is well illustrated: ia 


/ LS 3 an rn , > , ” 
Tt mn eirrev, Ev wopdy Oeod yevouevos, add’, ‘Trdapyewv; ‘Toov , 


’ ‘ lol aA cal , 
€oTl ToUTO T@ eitreiv, Eyw eine ‘O "Dv. 


The omission to notice this meaning of continued exis- 
tence in vdpywy is one of several causes tending to the 
erroneous view that what Christ laid aside was the nop¢7 
Ocov, 


iv. év popdy Oeod. 


Of the phrase ‘‘ form of God” there are two distinct and 
opposite interpretations, even among those who agree with 
what has been shown aboye, that it describes something 
which Christ already possessed before His Incarnation. 

By some “ the form of God” is limited to ‘‘ the divine 
appearance ”’ of which Christ by His Incarnation ‘‘ divested 
Himself,’ * “the former divinely glorious position which 
He afterwards gave up,” ” ‘‘the glory visible at the throne 
of God.’’® 

In this sense it is said to be ‘‘ not essentially different ” 
from to eivar ica Geo. This latter ‘must in substance 
denote the same thing, namely, the divine habitus of Christ, 
which is expressed, as to its form of appearance, by & 
popdn Ocod vrapywy, and, as to its internal nature, by 70 
eivat ica Ocw.* 

In this interpretation, which will be fully discussed be- 
low, the ‘“‘form”’ or condition expressed by pop¢H Oecod, 
however glorious and majestic, is regarded as separable, 


1 Meyer’s Commentary (Eng. Trs.), p. 78. p. 79. 


5p. 80, + Meyer, p. 81 fin. 


j 
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and, at the Incarnation, actually separated from the essen- 
tial and unchangeable nature of God. 

I have referred to Meyer, because he appears to be the 
_ablest supporter of this sense of pop? Oecod. He is fol- 
lowed by many modern commentators. Thus Alford* 
speaks of ‘‘the act of laying aside the form of God,” and 
says again, ‘‘ He emptied Himself of the wopd1 Ocod. 

Hofmann (Philippians, 1875, p. 61), says that ‘ the con- 
ceptions wopd7) Ocov and pop?) SovAov mutually exclude one 
another.” 

Dr. Bruce (Humiliation of Christ, p. 28) writes: ‘ This 
act of self-exinanition involved . . . an exchange, absolute 
or relative, of the form of God for the form of a servant.” 

Last, not least, Thomasius (Christi Person wu. Werk, ii. 
415) writes: ‘“‘ He emptied Himself of the pop¢) Qcod, as is 
shown by the antithesis wopd7 Sovdov.” 

In all such interpretations it is assumed: 

(1) That the xopd7) Ocod is something separable from the 
ovota or dots, the essence or nature of God ; 

(2) That the popd? Ocod is either (a) equivalent to To 
civat ica Oe, (b) or that the latter phrase expresses “ the 
internal nature,’ and the popd7 “the form of appearance” 
of Christ’s deity. 


I shall endeavour to show that each of these assumptions 
is erroneous. 

(1) That popdy is inseparable from ovcia and dats, which 
can have no actual existence (€vépyeva) without poppy, but 
only a potential existence (Svvauss) ; see pp. 171-176. 

(2) That popdy Ocod and ro civat ica Oecd are (a) not 
equivalent, but in (b) their proper meanings are directly 
reversed. 

If we can succeed in establishing these points, I believe 
that we shall have removed the chief sources of the extra- 


1 Note on v. 8, 2 Note on v. 7. 
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ordinary confusion and uncertainty by which the interpre- 
tation of the passage has been obscured. 

(1) wopg7. The late Bishop Lightfoot, in his admirable 
essay (Philippians, p. 127), has examined the use of the 
words pop¢7 and cyjua with a completeness which leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. 

He has shown that while cyfua ‘denotes the figure, 
shape, fashion of a thing,” and ‘‘altogether suggests the 
idea of something changeable, fleeting, unsubstantial,”’ on 
the other hand, pop¢, even in its original meaning as 
applied to things visible, denotes the one form which is 
proper to the thing as such, and cannot change so long as 
the nature is the same. ‘‘ The pop» of a definite thing, as 
such, for instance, of a lion or a tree, is one only, while its 
ox}~a may change every minute.” 

In passing to the higher philosophic sense of popd¢y), 
Bishop Lightfoot quotes the passages of Plato, Phedo, pp. 
103E, 1044, as showing that ‘in Plato’s language the 
op) is the impress of the ‘idea’ on the individual, or, in 
other words, the specific character.” 


“In Aristotle’s system, as he recognises no eternal self- 
existent archetype distinct from the specific character ex- 
hibited in the individual, it follows as a matter of course 
that with him eéos-and yopdy are identical.’’ Now eidos 
may be defined as the ‘‘ universal nature manifesting itself 
in different individuals.” 1 Mopd¢7 is therefore the nature 
or essence, not in the abstract, but as actually subsisting in 
the individual, and retained as long as the individual itself 
exists. 

Thus in the passage before us wopd1) Geod is the Divine 
nature actually and inseparably subsisting in the Person of 
Christ. 

This identity of efd0s and popd7) may be illustrated by the 


1 Sir A. Grant, Aristot. Nic. Eth., I. vi. 10. 
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language of Plotinus, Hnnead., IV., lib. vii., p. 457A, B: €& 
ev ovalav drjcovat TO €ld0s TovTO elvat . . . ov yap 69 DAH 
éautnv popdot. Cf. Aristot., De-Anima, I. iii. 26: Senet 
yap Exactov idioy éyewv etdos Kal popdyv. If any distinction 
is to be drawn between the two words, eéSos is the abstract, 
of which wopdy is the concrete realisation, or To év tA 
eidos (Plotinus, 4638). 

It is important to remember that this sense of poppy was 
familiar to the contemporaries of St. Paul, as is proved by 
the passages quoted by Bishop Lightfoot from Plutarch and 
Philo Judeus. 

The former, in describing Plato’s doctrine of the genesis 
of the soul (Moral., p. 1018c), writes thus: ‘‘ For this 
world itself and each of its parts consists of a corporeal and 
a metaphysical (vontis) essence, of which the one supplied 
the matter and substratum, and the other the form and 
specific character (uopd7v cal eidos) to the thing produced.” 

Again, in p. 1022, where some preceding words have 
been lost, there remain the following : cata ... Ta atta 
Eyov ws woppi Kai eldos. 


Philo Judeus (de Vict. Off., otherwise de Sacrificantibus, 
§ 13, p. 261m): ‘*That which has been mutilated is 
robbed of its quality and specific character (tv mowotTyTa 
kat 70 €1dos), and is nothing else, properly speaking, than 
formless matter (duwoppos UAn).” 

In the history of our English Bible we may find some 
reason to believe that the translators of A.D. 1611 con- 
sciously used the word “‘ form”’ in this philosophical sense. 
Thus Wyclif wrote: ‘in the fourme of God,” and ‘ taking 
the fourme of a servaunt.” 

This was altered much for the worse by Tyndale (A.D. 
1534) into “the shape of God,” and “‘ the shape of a ser- 
vaunte,” and so it remained in Cranmer’s Bible (A.D. 1589), 
and the Geneva (a.D. 1557). But in the Rheims Bible (4.p. 
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1582) the word ‘‘forme”’ was restored in both places, and 
this was adopted in the Authorised Version (a.p. 1611). 

It may possibly be asked what reason we have to think 
that the translators of a.D. 1611 were familar with the 
philosophical sense of the word ‘‘form.’’ On this point we 
have excellent testimony. 

The first edition of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity was 
published in 1594. In Book I. c. iii. § 4 he speaks of 
‘those forms which give them (things natural) their 
being’; and he adds in a note: “‘ Form in other creatures 
is a thing proportionable unto the soul in living creatures. 
Sensible it is not, nor otherwise discernible than only by 
effects. According to the diversity of inward forms, things 
of the world are distinguished unto their kinds.” 


In 1620 Bacon’s Novwm Organon was published, and in 
Book II. Aphorism iy. he gives a definition of form remark- 
ably pertinent to our present inquiry. ‘‘ The form of a 
nature is such, that given the form the nature infallibly 
follows. Therefore it is always present, when the nature 
is present, and universally implies it, and is constantly in- 
herent in it. Again the form is such, that if it be taken 
away the nature infallibly vanishes. Therefore it is always 
absent when the nature is absent, and implies its absence, 
and inheres in nothing else.” 

In Aphorism i., speaking of the word forms, he says, ‘‘a 
name which I the rather adopt because it has grown into 
use and become familiar.”’ 

Thus it is clear that the philosophical sense of “form” 
was as familiar to our translators as that of popdi) to con- 
temporaries of St. Paul. 

If this is the true meaning of op? when used in its 
philosophical sense, to say that pop is separable from 
vows and ovoia, and that “they can exist without it,” is 
as manifest an error as to say that the abstract can exist 
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without any concrete, the universal without any individual, 
goodness without any good thing, the ‘nature’ or 
‘essence ” of God without any God. 

But since this error has been countenanced by some very 
able writers,' it may be well to trace it to its source. 

Zanchius, a Protestant Professor of Divinity at Strass- 
burg (1553), and at Heidelberg (1568), in his elaborate and 
learned Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, and 
again in his treatise De Incarnatione Filit Dei, adopted 
from his contemporary Danzus, or Lambert Daneau,” a 
peculiar definition of popdy, differing from that which is 
derived, as we have seen, from its use by Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and Philo Judzus. : 

Zanchi writes that : 

‘‘Ovola properly signifies the bare essence, which is 
usually expressed by the definition made up of genus and 
difference, by which (according to Aristotle’s doctrine) the 
TO TL Hy eivas is declared: e.g., the ovcta of man is to be 
an animal endowed with reason. For this is the proper 
definition of man, whereby it is declared what he is. 

‘Pics, i.e. Nature, adds to the mere essence the essen- 
tial and natural properties, as in man these are the capacity 
for learning, capacity also for knowledge, immortality (in 
the soul) risibility, speech, for these we say are natural to 
man, and his natural properties.” 

‘“‘ Mop¢x adds to the essence and to the essential and 
natural properties other accidentals, which follow the true 
nature of the thing, and by which, as it were by lineaments 
and colours, ovo/a and ¢vavs are fashioned and depicted, as 
in’man to have the face turned up towards heaven, from 
which he is also called dvOpwros, and as also the being 
endowed with such or such a form of body and limbs, ete.” 


1 See above, p. 170. 
2 T have not been able to consult the work of Daneau, which is very rare, and 
not mentioned in the Bodleian Catalogue. : 
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On these definitions we may remark that ovcla, ¢vats, 
and sopd7 are properly metaphysical terms, not logical ; 
and Zanchi’s attempt to find equivalents for them in terms 
of the Aristotelian Logic involves much error and con- 
fusion. 


Of the four meanings which Aristotle assigns to ovcia 
(Metaph., vi. 8. 1), three—the Universal, the Genus, and 
the Substratum—are mere abstractions. The fourth, 76 71/ 
jv eivat, which Zanchi, so far rightly, identifies with ovcia, 
implies individual existence,’ and is thus identified with 
Loppy. 

In Aristotle, says Bishop Lightfoot,’ ‘‘ the form” (which 
is the aggregate of the qualities) ‘“‘he calls indifferently 
eidos or wopd7. He moreover designates it by various 
synonyms. It is sometimes ‘the abstract conception 
realised’ (To Ti’ ‘vy evar), sometimes ‘the essence corre- 
sponding to the definition’ (7 ovcia 1) Kata Tov NOyor), Some- 
times ‘the definition of the essence’ (6 Adyos THs ovaias), 
sometimes ‘the definition’ alone, sometimes ‘ the essence’ 
alone.” 

Every one of these designations shows that ovc/a, as 
defined by Zanchi, is included in the ‘form’ (wopdy) and 
inseparable from it. 

vars is not a logical term, and its definition by Zanchi, 
as “adding to the mere essence the essential and natural 
properties,” is entirely arbitrary, and inconsistent with the 
use of the word by Aristotle. 

In Metaph., iv. 1. 3, he classes it as a first principle (apy7) 
with thought, and will, and essence, and the final cause; 
and in iv. 4. 8 he says that ‘‘ nature properly so called is 
the essence of things which have their efficient cause in 
themselves, by reason of what they are.’’® 


1 Sir A, Grant, Ethics of Aristot., I., p. 502. 2 Philippians, p. 126. 
3_Cf. Sir A. Grant, Eth. Nic., ii. 1. 2, n 3. 
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In iv. 4. 6 he says that natural productions, “‘ though 
their substratum (or material) already exists, are not yet 
said to be in possession of their ¢vovs, unless they have 
their efSos and their poppy.’ This is entirely inconsistent 
with Zanchi’s definition, in which popd) is no part of 
guots. 

In the definition of popdy itself Zanchi contradicts first 
Aristotle and then himself. 

For first he limits the ‘‘ form ”’ to “‘ accidents,’ which are 
in fact no part of the ‘‘form,” since they are not of the 
essence,’ but belong to the individual only. 

Zanchi then concludes his account of popdy by directly 
contradicting all that he has just before said. 

“Thus popd},”’ he adds, “embraces in itself both puaus 
and ovcia; and is nothing else than the essence itself 
clothed with all its properties.” 

This conclusion is in itself so true, that we can only 
wonder how the author could arrive at it through the pre- 
ceding mass of confusion and errors. 

For the interpretation of ‘the form of God” it is suffi- 
cient to say that (1) it includes the whole nature and 
essence of Deity, and is inseparable from them, since they 
could have no actual existence without it; and (2) that it 
does not include in itself anything ‘‘ accidental’ or separ- 
able, such as particular modes of manifestation, or condi- 
tions of glory and majesty, which may at one time be 
attached to the ‘‘ form,” at another separated from it. (8) 
The Son of God could not possibly divest Himself of “ the 
form of God” at His Incarnation without thereby ceasing 
to be God: so that in all interpretations which assume 
that ‘‘the form of God”’ was laid aside when “‘ the form of 
a servant”? was assumed, it is, in fact, however uninten- 
tionally and unconsciously, denied that Jesus Christ during 
His life on earth was really and truly God. 


1 Avist., Metaph., iv. 30.4: doa brdpxer éxdorw Kab’ ard wh ev TH ovata dvTa. 
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Of what then did He empty Himself at His Incarnation ? 
The answer is contained in the next clause, the considera- 
tion of which must, however, be reserved for a future 
number of Tue Expositor. 

E. H. GIrrorD. 


THE CULTUS OF FATHER ABRAHAM. 


THAT any such cultus was ever developed among the Jews 
in the way of external observances is without proof, and is 
in itself improbable. No disposition seems to have existed 
among them to pay any excessive honours to the departed 
heroes of their race. They did, indeed, build the tombs of 
the prophets in our Lord’s time—and that, no doubt, on the 
(real or reputed) sites of their decease or martyrdom. But 
there is no evidence that they went further. It is not even 
known that they resorted to these tombs for purposes of 
prayer, as the present inhabitants of the land (whether 
Moslem or Christian) habitually do. The sternness of the 
Old Testament monotheism and the horror of anything 
which savoured of heathenism no doubt suppressed any 
outward manifestations. But for all that, I believe there 
was a very real cultus of Father Abraham in the popular 
_ Judaism of our Lord’s time. -Men had learned to put their 
trust in Father Abraham for religious protection, relying 
for his good offices upon their relationship to him, and 
relying for the efficacy of those good offices upon his 
relationship to God. They were his children, identified 
with him as his seed both by parental affection and by 
God’s sure word of promise. He was the Friend of God, 
whose intercession could not but command a gracious 
answer. That it was really so, we have (as it seems to 
me) sufficiently clear evidence in the Gospels. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon such passages as 
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Matthew iii. 9; John viii. 33, 39, 53, in order to show 
that the Jews cherished with much self-complacency the 
fact of their physical descent from Abraham. ‘They relied 
upon that fact in a way which made them comparatively 
indifferent to better grounds of religious confidence. This 
is obvious; and it is abundantly borne out by the sayings 
of St. Paul, both about himself and about his fellow- 
countrymen. What I want to establish goes farther than 
this. I believe that the ordinary Jew of our Lord’s time 
had come to recognise Father Abraham more or less 
definitely as the patron and protector of his future life in 
such a way as practically to exclude the thought of God, the 
righteous Judge, who shall give unto every man according 
to his works. It was, indeed, when we come to think of 
it, almost inevitable that a religious confidence in descent 
from Abraham should assume this form as soon as the doc- 
trine of a future life had developed itself and taken definite 
shape among the mass of the people. It was conceded that 
having Abraham for their father was an unspeakable privi- 
lege. It was, indeed, the one great boast of the Jew, his 
patent of religious nobility in the world. In this world, 
however, it stood him in little stead ; and the whole trend of 
history had for long time been forcing his religious faith 
and hope into that unseen world which to David and the 
psalmists, and to Hezekiah too, had been so gloomy and 
so cheerless. Beyond the dark portals the Kingdom of 
Heaven opened to him now its visionary glories, and then 
he saw the faithful of Israel continually arriving and sitting 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at an endless feast 
of ‘good things. That the language used, that the ideas 
cherished, concerning these good things, were frankly ma- 
terialistic goes without saying. Nor is the fact in itself 
deplorable, because it is inevitable. People must not only 
speak of religion in the vocabulary, they must also think 
of religion in the ideas and associations, which they actu- 
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ally possess. Our Lord Himself, as we know, did not 
disdain to use the same frankly materialistic (and from our 
point of view very unworthy and inadequate) vocabulary 
when He talked about the future state to the men of His 
day. 

In this better world, then, the prospect of which cheered 
the heart of the Jew under the discouragements of this 
world, Father Abraham presided over the joys of the faith- 
ful. Isaac and Jacob were there too, of course; but they 
were subordinate personages, as in the sacred writings. 
The one, indeed, was but a pale copy of his father, without 
distinctive character or merit. The other was remarkable 
enough, but only satisfactory in that he won and kept the 
precious birthright which made him at once inheritor and 
transmitter of the great promise, the promise made to 
Father Abraham. Practically, I take it, Father Abraham 
was supreme, and the others were negligible quantities. 
Father Abraham, sitting for ever at the head of the feast, 
was very much alive. None of his descendants, numerous 
though they were, was forgotten. One by one, as they 
passed from earth, they were distinguished, were received, 
were welcomed, were made at home by the father of the 
faithful, the friend of God; one by one he took them 
to his bosom. What made this view of things the more 
popular was no doubt its democratic character. On earth, 
the poorer kind of Jew was kicked and cuffed by uncircum- 
cised heathen ; he was also pillaged and despised by wealthy 
Israelites. Father Abraham would not make any difference : 
they were equally fis children, equally possessed of the 
one patent of everlasting nobility, the one passport to the 
favours of heaven. It will not be forgotten that our Lord 
Himself recognised for certain purposes this democratic 
aspect of Judaism, within its own limits. He did this 
while continually protesting against its exclusiveness as 
regarded the rest of the world. “This woman being a 
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daughter of Abraham,” ought to be delivered from the 
thraldom of the adversary even on the Sabbath; for surely 
religious privileges common to all the children of Abraham 
were never meant to be forfeited ‘or suspended on the 
Sabbath! Zaccheus, too, ‘‘forasmuch as he also is a 
son of Abraham,” in spite of the deserved unpopularity 
of his business, is not to be excluded from the favour 
of Him who came as a minister of the circumcision. One 
can hardly doubt that in both these cases our Lord put 
forward not His own deepest reason for acting as He did, 
but the reason which was most fit for His critics then 
and there. For Himself, whilst He loyally respected the 
limits imposed upon His present mission, He cared nothing 
for the distinction between Israel and non-Israel. Both 
Zaccheus and the cripple-woman were above all things 
to Him children of the Heavenly Father, not children of 
Abraham. But since His Jewish critics recognised only 
the latter fact, let them at least be consistent. Thus on 
these occasions He vouchsafed to turn to good account 
that very pride of descent from Abraham, which made the 
Jews so exclusive against outsiders. They might at least 
(He intimated) be frankly inclusive within their own limits. 

With these popular views about Abraham as the patron 
of Jews in the world to come, we must surely closely 
associate the expression ‘‘Abraham’s bosom.” Christian 
writers have taken it, curiously enough, as a mere 
synonym for ‘‘ Paradise’’ or the seat of the happy dead 
before the resurrection. No doubt if you insist on reducing 
all these popular phrases of the future state to a dogmatic 
propriety and regularity, ‘‘Abraham’s bosom” may be 
ordered into line with Paradise and other place-names of 
the kind. But it is much better to treat them separately 
and historically according to the popular ideas out of which 
they sprang. If you think of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and then of the Last Supper, you perceive at once 
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what ‘‘Abraham’s bosom” means. Lazarus is Abraham’s 
dear child. He is the last that has come home, and he has 
had a very bad time of it. All the same—nay, all the 
more—he shall lie on his father’s breast, as his father’s 
favourite whom he delighteth to honour. Had he been a 
famous Rabbi, or a successful merchant, he could not 
possibly have fared better. ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom” was the 
place of honour (for the time being) at the celestial supper. 
To understand it one has only to remember how the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved lay on His breast at the supper, 
and looked up in his Master’s face and asked, ‘‘ Who is it, 
Lord?’’ The phrase embodied the comfortable assurance 
—not, of course, that all Jews would be located at once in 
the capacious lap of Father Abraham, according to certain 
absurd medieval pictures—but that each, as he passed into 
the unseen, would have his equal turn of welcome and of 
cherishing. There is a whole world both of social custom 
and of religious thought gathered up in the phrase ‘‘ Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” The custom and the thought are alike 
perished; but one must recall them and make them live 
again, if one would use the phrase with any intelligence. 

It will of course be seen that I take the well-known 
parable of Dives and Lazarus as more than any other 
passage letting us into the secret of the popular belief of 
the Jews concerning Father Abraham and his place in the 
other world. That it speaks entirely in the language of the 
Jews, and moves wholly in the circuit of their thoughts, is 
to me absolutely certain. Christian writers and preachers, 
indeed, have not ceased to attempt to draw from it some 
information about the conditions of the future life. It is 
enough to say that they have been hopelessly baffled. 
Nothing Christian can be made out of it for the simple 
reason that there is nothing Christian in it. There is no 
Saviour, no repentance, no forgiveness, no God even. 
Father Abraham is the divinity of the piece. Nothing 
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looks higher than to him. He cannot possibly represent 
the Father of our souls as does the father in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son: rather he is_the substitute for Him. 
The language, the scenery, the whole form of the parable, 
is not Christian, but Jewish—and Jewish, not of the 
psalmists and prophets, but of the degenerate and super- 
stitious teachers who misled the people in our Lord’s time. 
If one had to take this parable as expressing the mind of 
Christ, one would have to admit that He fell below the 
level which was reached by not a few of those who in days 
of old had found refuge from the tormenting obscurity 
of the future in the love and strength of God. 

The explanation of this singular fact, and its abundant 
justification, lies in this, that our Lord chose in this 
parable to turn the popular religious belief and religious 
language of the Jews against their own errors and super- 
stitions. Doubtless the teachers of His day told stories 
exactly like this in form—and, indeed, stories very similar 
in character might easily be quoted from the pulpits of Italy 
or of Spain to-day. By the aid of a lively imagination, 
and an unhesitating confidence of statement about things 
unseen, it is so easy to impress upon ignorant hearers 
the enormous advantages of certain religious privileges or 
practices or precautions which you wish to recommend. 
Just as St. Paul (in Gal. iv.) met the Judaizers who de- 
lighted in allegorical renderings of ‘‘the Law” with an 
allegory which was better than any of theirs, and cut 
exactly the other way; so our Lord told a story of the 
unseen in the language of popular religion, which con- 
veyed the most tremendous and unmistakable warnings 
against popular superstitions. If it be objected that our 
Lord cannot be thought to have spoken anything but 
the language of absolute truth, one can but answer that 
in that case one must give up the attempt to understand 
His teaching. He was not surely so timid Himself. The 
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“splendid boldness with which He clothed His doctrine in 
any figures of speech, in any kind of utterance, which 
might serve to bring it home to the hearts and minds of 
His hearers is one of the very things which so profoundly 
convince us that He spake as never man spake. Unlike 
ourselves, He was infinitely more concerned that His 
teaching should be positively true than that it should be 
negatively harmless. Apparently He never hesitated to 
lay Himself open to any amount of misconstruction if 
only He might drive home some saving truth, or some 
needful warning, in such a way that it should stick. 

The parable stands in Luke xvi. without a word of in- 
troduction. It will probably suggest itself at once that 
by some accident of transcription vv. 16-18 (which seem 
quite irrelevant here) have displaced some other words 
which served to introduce the parable. But there is no 
use in setting up a guess of that kind for which there is 
no evidence. If we fall back, in the absence of any other 
elue, upon the first part of the chapter and especially upon 
vv. 14, 15, we get the following situation. Our Lord had 
dwelt in His teaching upon two great ideas as to which the 
Pharisees found themselves totally opposed to His views. 
One was money; the other was God. To our Lord money 
appeared not as a good thing in itself, but as a trial and 
responsibility which prudence and piety might convert into 
a means of great and lasting good. ‘To the Pharisees 
money appeared an eminently desirable thing, the posses- 
sion of which enabled them to secure numberless enjoy- 
ments and immunities. To our Lord, God appeared as 
the supreme Ruler and Judge by whom actions and motives 
are weighed, who will take account of the use which every 
man has made of His gifts. To the Pharisees, God ap- 
peared practically as One far above out of sight, who might 
almost be left out of account. Father Abraham would 
take care of their eternal interests, so that they might 
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enjoy their riches without disagreeable anticipations of 
another world. Everybody knew how kindly he had inter- 
ceded, even upon earth, for those uncircumcised sinners 
in the cities of the plain. Théy knew too how graciously 
God had listened to his intercessions, and had five times 
reduced the number of the righteous who should be the 
saving of Sodom if found therein. How much more, when 
Abraham was promoted to preside over those heavenly 
regions, would he intercede for his own children! and how 
much more graciously would he be heard! Surely no 
child of Abraham could fail to be gathered to his bosom, 
except he had played the apostate and forfeited his portion 
in Israel! The Friend of God might be trusted to see to 
the spiritual interests of his own flesh and blood. So the 
Pharisees, who were lovers of money, but were also pledged 
to a belief in another life, sneered at Him. Then He told 
them this story. It was about a man who—like themselves 
when fortune favoured—had plenty of money and used it 
selfishly. It was about Father Abraham in whom they 
trusted. He told the story in the language of the hardest 
realism. There is no attempt to distinguish between the 
conditions of this life and of that. The details of the 
disembodied state are crudely impossible. There is no 
attempt to introduce any moral or spiritual considerations, 
except those negative ones: money isn’t of any use in that 
world, and Father Abraham isn’t of any use either. He 
looks on cold, immovable, totally unable to assist his un- 
happy ‘‘son’’ in the least. He can only play the disagree- 
able and unwelcome part of an external conscience. If I 
am right, Lazarus is introduced merely as a foil to the rich 
man’s misery. Here he had been supremely wretched ; 
there he lies on Abraham’s breast as the last wanderer 
come home, as the favourite of the hour. But his being 
there is absolutely without moral significance, because he 
is not represented as having been virtuous or devout, and 
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because to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was 
only what every Jew expected to do. The unexpected 
thing, and the truly awful thing, was that money selfishly 
used involved a frightful retribution, and that Father Abra- 
ham could do nothing at all. So then one may find the 
climax of this story in that pitiful cry, ‘‘ Father Abraham, 
have mercy upon me.” It is really pitiful because it is the 
one instance in Scripture of the invocation of saints, and 
because it stands undistinguished in error and in useless- 
ness from a million other cries which go up from terror- 
stricken souls in their anguish. Is it possible to think that 
our Lord invented this terrible cry? Is it not morally 
certain that He took it, if not from the lips, at any rate 
from the hearts, of His hearers? Doubly wrong, and twice 
deceived, they trusted, in this world, not to goodness and 
courage, but to money; in that world, not to God, but to 
Father Abraham. They had made lies their refuge, and 
under falsehood hid themselves; but as our Lord drew for 
them this picture, so hard, so inexorable, the hail swept 
away their refuge of lies and the waters overflowed their 
hiding place. 

I am bound to say that the latter part of the parable 
(vv. 27-31) is not altogether of the character for which I 
have argued. It also is negative: it is intended to shatter 
a vain hope; but the hope, the prayer, which it coldly puts 
aside, is not evil or selfish. It seems to me to have been 
added, sorrowfully, in response to very different thoughts 
from those of the purse-proud or of the superstitious. It 
is a not infrequent feature of our Lord’s parables that He 
added something to what one may call the original design 
of the parable. Sometimes the addition appears incon- 
gruous, and, from a literary point of view, weakens the 
effect. So it is here. But that only means that He, who 
was the best judge of the need, thought it worth while to 
sacrifice a little of the effectiveness in order to add more 
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to the usefulness of the story which He told. As it is, that 
story stands unrivalled, even among our Lord’s discourses, 
for the extraordinary incisiveness with which it deals with 
certain popular untruths.- 

RAYNER WINTERBOTHAM. 


THE INTERCESSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


‘‘ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed to us ward. For the earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God. For 
the creation was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of Him 
who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only so, but ourselves also, which have the firstfruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body. 

‘And in like manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not 
how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered; and He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for 
the saints according to the will of God.””—Rouwaws viii. 18-23, 26-27. 


THESE verses cast an intense light on some of Paul’s 
deepest thoughts concerning God, the universe and man. 
To those who had not yet received the Christian salvation 
he preached a simple gospel; and he preached simply - 
to those whose religious life was as yet very imperfectly 
developed,—to persons whom he described as “ carnal,” 
‘babes in Christ’’; but for those in whom the religious 
life had reached the maturity of manhood, he had teaching 
of a very different order. ‘‘ We speak wisdom among the 
perfect—the full grown.” 

In this passage he speaks with a majesty and daring 
that touch the very heights of sublimity concerning some 
of the greatest mysteries which can exercise human specu- 
lation ; and if the substance of his teaching is lodged firmly 
in our thoughts, we shall be enriched with a divine wisdom 
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which will serve us well in the discipline of faith and the 
conduct of life. 

I do not propose, of course, to illustrate the meaning of 
the whole passage: to do that would require many volumes 
filled from end to end with strenuous thinking: but I want 
to draw out, in a manner that shall be intelligible, one 
remarkable strand in the complicated structure of its 
teaching. 

First, look at Paul’s account of the visible creation—the 
heavens and the earth, the living creatures by which we 
are surrounded: he speaks of it as being under “the 
bondage of corruption,” and as ‘“‘ subjected to vanity,’’—as 
waiting for some great deliverance that lies in the fature. 
“We know,” he says, “that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” ‘There is 
suffering of which the universe is impatient, and which 
cannot last for ever; there is a longing for rest and for 
harmony ; its powers are thwarted; its healthy growth is 
arrested ; there is a grace, a beauty, a perfection unachieved. 
‘The whole creation groaneth’’—that is a strong and im- 
pressive word—‘ groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now”: it isa prolonged agony,—the agony of giving 
birth to a fairer and more glorious creation than itself. 

And as for ourselves who ‘‘have the firstfruits”’ of the 
new and divine order, we have not yet reached the peace 
and the power and the joy to which God has destined us. 
Is there not the strangest and most pathetic contrast be- 
tween the greatness of our titles and the misery of our 
condition? We are sons of God—and yet how little of 
the divine glory rests upon us! we are heirs to immortal 
blessedness—but how frail we are! how helpless! how keen 
are our sorrows! how faint and how transitory our joys! 
“‘Hiven we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
our adoption,’’—by which in this place Paul means ‘‘the 
redemption of the body’; or perhaps he may mean that 
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our complete adoption cannot come till “‘ the redemption of 
the body.” The great redeeming forces have begun to 
work ; the powers of a divine life are within us; but while 
we remain in the flesh, and while we are living in this 
troubled world which is our home,—as long as we remain 
in the flesh, even the redemption of Christ is very far from 
complete. Tull the body is transfigured and made the 
fitting organ of the life of the spirit, we are maimed and 
halt, our vision is dim, our hearing dull. Paul will yield to 
no illusions. He will see things exactly as they are. We 
groan within ourselves—as Christians—waiting for the re- 
demption of the body. You are to expect nothing different 
from this while you remain here. You are to find consola- 
tion and courage in hope of the glory that is coming. 

But this is not all: ‘‘ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : 
for we know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit 
Himself maketh intercession for us, with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.”’ 

Is not that wonderful? Is it not startling? The crea- 
tion is groaning—suffering—longing for a perfection it has 
not reached, for a rest and freedom from pain which as 
yet it cannot know. We Christian men are groaning ; our 
condition is hard; our sufferings at times are great; the 
full and harmonious perfection we long for is out of reach. 
We are not free to work out our better conceptions of life 
and conduct: we are heavily burdened by the flesh. And 
the Spirit, the Spirit of God, who is making intercession 
for us—the Spirit shares the trouble—makes intercession 
“ with groanings which cannot be uttered.”” For Him, too, 
there are unfulfilled and baffled purposes. He is hindered; 
He cannot work out His gracious will. He suffers pain; 
He is thwarted; He struggles against restraints which 
prevent Him from achieving His will. He makes inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered. 

To the vivid imagination of Paul, the creation is a living 
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thing; and it groans while travailing in birth with a diviner 
universe. ‘To the knowledge and experience of Paul, those 
who are already in Christ groan under the burdens and 
hindrances which at times prevent them from reaching 
the perfect life. To the faith of Paul, God Himself, in the 
person of the Spirit of God, is groaning in His great but 
thwarted endeavours to secure for us the power and the 
peace and the perfection which are our inheritance in 
Christ. He groans under the limitations imposed upon 
Him, partly by the necessities of our conditions, partly by 
our unfaithfulness. 

That seems to me a very remarkable line of thought. It 
will reward meditation ; it illustrates the Christian concep- 
tion of the universe, of man, and of God. 

There has been a very general reluctance on the part of 
expositors of this Epistle to take Paul’s words as they 
stand. They have not been able to rise to the heights of 
histhought. The “‘intercession”’ has been attributed to the 
Spirit of God, Who is represented as moving and inclining 
us to pray; but ‘the groanings which cannot be uttered”’ 
_ have been attributed to ws—not to Him; Paul has been 
made to mean that we groan in the earnestness of our 
longing for the great blessings which the Spirit inclines us 
to pray for. This is not what Paul said—it is not what 
Paul meant; and this meaning has been imposed upon him 
because a conception of God has prevailed in the Christian 
Church, drawn not from the historic revelation of God to 
the Jewish nation and in Christ, but from metaphysical 
philosophy, —a conception of God which represents Him as 
living in an eternal and passionless calm, as incapable of 
what can be called conflict or grief. 

Great and wonderful is the life of the Eternal, and it lies 
beyond the comprehension of human thought; but it is a 
life to which in inferior forms our own life corresponds ; 
and the daring language of Jewish prophets and of Christian 
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apostles who attribute to God anger and sorrow and a 
change of mind resulting from the conduct of His creatures, 
is far truer and profounder—is nearer the fact—than the 
cold and colourless account~of Him which is given by 
Deistic speculations. To make the groanings which cannot 
be uttered ours—not His—is to do violence to Paul’s 
language, and to destroy the energy of his thought. 

What Paul says in substance is that the Spirit of God 
who lives and works in Christian men has an immense 
longing for their perfection,—a perfection which as yet 
they have not reached; that He feels—that He Himself 
feels—the burden of their troubles, their failures, their 
limitations; that in Him—though in a divine form—there 
is what in ourselves we call the pain and yearning of an 
unfulfilled hope; in us, that pain and yearning find utter- 
ance in groans ; in Him, they lie too deep in His mysterious 
and infinite life for utterance—they are ‘‘ groanings which 
cannot be uttered.”’ 

Consider the intimacy of ‘the relationship between the 
Spirit of God and ourselves which this implies. I suppose 
that to very many of us the Spirit seems nothing more 
than a divine power which from time to time is exerted on 
us. from without. We think of Him as a divine wind 
which moves and freshens the sultry and stagnant air of 
our higher life; as the rain and the dew which descend 
upon the withering, fainting grass to renew its healthy and 
vigorous growth. Or we think of the Spirit as an illumina- 
tion granted to us for some happy hours,—like occasional 
sunlight on cloudy days—days followed by dark and dreary 
nights, in which His splendour is wholly concealed. While 
the illumination lasts, we see wonderful things, and our 
hearts are filled with warmth and joy. Or we think of the 
Spirit as approaching us-like a friend to warn us in times 
of peril, to comfort us in times of sorrow, to animate us 
‘with courage and earnestness by disclosing to us noble 
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truths. These conceptions are true as far as they go, but 
they are imperfect. They are Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian. The whole impression of the New Testament teach- 
ing is that He is immanent in the life of the Church and 
of the individual Christian. He makes His abode with us, 
not as a stranger, or even as a friend, who stays with us 
for a time, but does not share the sorrows and joys, the 
successes and the troubles, of the house, but as one of the 
family ; our fortunes are His. The work which He is 
accomplishing in us is like the picture which the artist is 
painting on the canvas: He is trying to give expression and 
reality to a fair and noble conception of His own, and to 
express His own thought and life in ours. He has present 
to His mind the perfection for which He is working. He 
finds joy in His work, but His work is not all joy; for in 
this case the canvas is a living man, and the colours are the 
affections and volitions and habits of a living man; the 
materials of His art are not, therefore, perfectly submissive 
to His will: they are wayward and inconstant; He groans 
because He is hindered and thwarted. 

The words suggest the depth and strength of His love for 
us. He is troubled because we are not yet what we are 
destined to be. Asa mother groans because her child has 
many faults, and because its very virtues are imperfect; as 
in the greatness of her love she cares more—is not it so ?— 
for her child’s goodness than her own; so the Spirit cares, 
and cares supremely, for our righteousness and joy. 

Do we sufficiently remember and adequately realize this 
’ love of the Spirit? We might have learnt it from our 
Lord’s own words about the expediency of His departure in 
order that the Spirit might come to His disciples. It was 
the depth and tenderness of His love for His friends that 
made the loss of His visible presence so keen a pain. If 
that other Comforter of whom He spoke had not had equal 
love, His presence would not have been a compensation for 
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that supreme loss. The Spirit might have nate larger 
knowledge, made possible a nobler righteousness, given to 
the Church higher forms of power; but if His love for . 
us had been less-than the love of Christ, we should still 
have been unconsoled. It is one of the most serious evils 
accompanying the common conception of the Spirit as an 
influence, rather than a Person, that the strength and 
happiness which come from the full assurance of His love 
for us are unknown. 

“He maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” Intercession? Why? What need is 
there for intercession? Cannot He—the Eternal Spirit— 
confer upon us at will all the blessings of salvation ? 

Ah! no. According to the divine order—the necessary 
relations between us and God—there must be movement 
‘from the side of man to God, if there is to be continuous 
movement from the side of God to man. The movement 
begins on God’s side, but it will be arrested unless it is 
taken up and continued on ours. And so—while the 
divine mercy is the original fountain of our salvation—the 
Eternal Son of God became man that He might bear the 
sin of the world, and die, the Righteous for the unrighteous. 
The divine grace yearning to forgive us had to be met by 
the propitiation for the sin of the world, if forgiveness was - 
to be actually conferred. 

And so, now that the Atonement has been offered and 
the divine grace is yearning to make us perfect in righteous- 
ness and blessedness, that grace has still to be met by 
prayer and supplication on our side, if the righteousness and 
blessedness are to be actually achieved. We pray; but are 
conscious that ‘‘we know not how to pray as we ought,” 
and the Spirit within us takes up the work of intercession. 
He, like Christ, is our Advocate with the Father, in 
whom are represented all the majesty, and sovereignty, 
and righteousness, and love, and power of the Hternal. 
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He has made His home in the innermost sanctuary of our 
life—in its Holy of Holies; and we are temples of the Holy 
Spirit: from that inner sanctuary His intercession on our 
behalf ascends to Heaven; it is His, and He makes it with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. We, dimly perceiving 
His meaning, desiring vaguely for ourselves the great 
blessings which He desires for us, say Amen to the prayers 
which we only imperfectly understand. But He who 
searches the hearts, and sees beneath all our poor human | 
thought and desire the mind of the Spirit, answers—not 
our desires, but His. Yes, He maketh intercession for us 
according to the will of God. And as the Christian life 
matures, we, too, know the mind of the Spirit more and 
more clearly; and with larger intelligence and intenser 
desire we make His prayers our own. 
R. W. Date. 
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CORNELIUS AND THE ITALIC COHORT. 


THE reference in Acts x. 1 to an Italic cohort (of which 
Cornelius was a centurion) has caused some difficulty and 
discussion in recent years. Dr. Schirer, in his learned 
work, Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes u. s. w., I. p. 886, suspects 
that this detail is an anachronism, caused by the intrusion 
-of circumstances that were true at a later time into this 
early period.! Prof. Mommsen pronounces no judgment, 
but avoids making any positive suggestion about the cohort, 
in his illuminative paper in the Berlin. Akad. Sitzungsber., 
1895, p. 503.2, Marquardt, in the work from which all study 
must always begin in these subjects, Rénusche Staatsver- 
waltung, II. p. 467, note 5, accepts the words of Acts as an 
ordinary authority, quoting them along with other refer- 
ences to an Italic cohort. A recent discovery confirms the 
position taken by Marquardt, and will probably be held by 
most scholars as a sufficient proof that, in our present state 
of knowledge, the verdict of Dr. Schirer is contrary to the 
evidence. 

Dr. Bormann, in the Archidol. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oester- 
reich, 1895, p. 218, publishes an inscription found recently 
at Carnuntum.’ It is the epitaph of a young soldier, 
Proculus, a subordinate officer (optio) in the second Italian 
cohort, who died at Carnuntum while engaged on detached 
service from the Syrian army (as an officer in a corps of 
archers from Syria, temporarily sent on special service and 
encamped at Carnuntum).* Proculus was born at Phila- 


1 Steht . . . unter dem Verdacht, Verhiiltnisse einer spiiteren Zeit in eine 
friithere zwruck verlegt zu haben. 

2 Mit sicherheit vermigen wir weder diese cohors Augusta noch die ozetpa, 
Irodktky . . . Zu tdentificiren. 


% One of the great military stations in Pannonia, on the south bank of the 
Danube, a little below Vienna. 

+ Ex vewil. sagit. exer. Syriact, where Bormann’s completion of the abbreyia- 
tions seems beyond question ew vexillariis sagittariis exercitus Syriact. 


the old Rabbath-Ammon), and his father bore the Syrian 
name Rabilus. 

As to the date of this epitaph, Bormann and Doma- 
szewski, two of the highest authorities, have come indepen- 
dently to the same conclusion. The epitaph was found 
with a group of others, stamped by criteria derived. both 
from nomenclature, and from inscriptional and alphabetical 
character, as belonging to the period of the early emperors. 
This group belongs to an older cemetery used previous to 
A.D. 73, when a new camp near Carnuntum was built for 
the soldiers stationed there. Further, the service on which 
these Syrian soldiers had come to Carnuntum can be dated 
with the highest probability. 

In a.D. 96 Syrian detachments to the number of 13,000 
men swelled the army which Mucianus, governor of Syria, 
led westwards to support Vespasian in his struggle against 
Vitellius. But before Mucianus arrived on the scene, the 
armies of Pannonia and Moesia had declared for Vespasian, 
marched into Italy, and finished the contest. Their depar- 
ture had left the northern frontier undefended against the 
barbarians, Dacians, Germans, etc., beyond the Danube. As 
Tacitus mentions, the Dacians showed signs of invading 
Moesia, and Mucianus despatched the Sixth Legion’ to 
guard against them on the Lower Danube. ‘Tacitus does 
not say anything about the Upper Danube; but there was 
so obvious a danger there also, that an experienced governor 
like Mucianus could hardly fail to send a guard thither 
also.2 In this way we may conclude that part of the de- 
tachments came to Carnuntum; and there Proculus died, 
perhaps in A.D. 70. The Syrian armies were evidently 
soon sent back to the Hast, where the Sixth Legion is 


1 Ferrata, enrolled by Augustus, stationed in Syria, now in Mucianus’s army. 
2 The words of Tacitus (Hist., iii. 46) show that he was fully aliye to the 
danger all along the northern frontier. 
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shortly afterwards mentioned as engaged in operations in 
the northern parts of Syria in 73. 

There was therefore an Italic cohort stationed in Syria 
in A.D. 69. It was recruited from the East,! and therefore, 
according to the principle laid down by Mommsen, it be- 
longed to the eastern Roman armies; it is therefore in 
every way probable that an Italic cohort was stationed in 
the province Syria, as Dr. Bormann has observed, about 
A.D. 40, when Cornelius is mentioned as ‘‘a centurion of 
the cohort called Italic,” resident in Caesarea (the Roman 
governmental centre of Palestine). The new discovery does 
not prove anything with certainty for the period about A.D. 
40; but, taken along with Acts, it enables us to fill in some 
details in a way that is in perfect accordance with our 
knowledge of Roman military organization. 

But Dr. Schurer brings forward a series of objections. 
He points out, in the first place, that between A.D. 41 and 
44, when Judea was formed into a dependent kingdom 
ruled by Herod Agrippa, a Roman cohort would not be 
stationed in Cesarea. If this were certain, it would merely 
confirm the view taken by many scholars that the incident 
of Cornelius occurred earlier than 41. But as a matter of 
fact we know far too little of the relations between the rule 
of Agrippa and the provincial administration to be sure 
that a centurion would not be resident in Cesarea during 
his short reign. There is nothing more obscure than the 
precise terms on which the numerous dependent kingdoms 
in Asia Minor and Syria were administered. It is prac- 
tically certain that these subject kingdoms were tributary * 
from the first, even when they had never before been sub- 
ject to Rome; and Herod, the Great’s action was controlled 


1 Proculus was in his seventh year of service when he died, and had probably 
enlisted in a.p, 64 (when he was 19 years old). 

2 Appian expressly says that Herod’s kingdom was instituted (in 40 or 39 B.c.), 
along with Pontus and others, éml @ipois rerayuévors, Bell. Civ., vy. 75. 
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by Rome in many important respects, and that his subjects 
took an oath to be faithful to the Romans.! But the king- 
dom of Agrippa as it existed a.p. 41-44 had long been 
actually part of a Roman province; and there is great 
probability that it might retain certain relations with the 
provincial government, and that officers of the provincial 
soldiery might be kept resident in the capital, Cesarea, to 
maintain these relations. There is much that might be 
said on this point; but it is not necessary for our main 
purpose. Moreover, the whole subject is so obscure that a 
scholar who aims simply at understanding the subject will 
at present refrain from any dogmatic statement about it, 
and will certainly be very slow to condemn an ancient 
author for inaccuracy because he does not confirm the 
modern scholar’s hasty conjecture. All that need be said 
is that at present we find Dr. Schirer’s argument so devoid 
of force that it does not even afford any presumption in 
favour of a date for the incident of Cornelius earlier than 
41 A.D. 

In the next place Dr. Schurer argues that even between 
A.D. 6 and 41, when Juda was part of the province Syria, 
and when Roman auxiliary troops were stationed both 
at Caesarea and at Jerusalem, an Italic cohort cannot 
have been stationed at Caesarea. This assertion he bases 
on a series of conjectures as to the Roman forces stationed 
in Judea during these years. It is fortunately unnecessary 
for me to discuss his conjectures: I need only point out 
(1) that they are in conscious and direct contradiction to 
the principles laid down by Mommsen, the supreme 
authority on the subject;? (2) that Mommsen has now 
considered them and judged them to be ‘ erroneous in 

1 See the references as collected in the many treatises on the subject, e.g., in 
Dr. Schiirer’s own work, ii., p. 440. 

2 See Mommsen in Hermes, xix. p. 217. As to one of his estimates of the 


probable facts, Dr. Schiirer says that it is ‘“‘ unméglich,” giving a singularly 
insufficient reason for this plump condemuation. 
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every respect.” But even supposing that his conjectures 
were strong enough to support the conclusion that the 
Italic cohort was not stationed in Czesarea, we know far 
~ too little to justify the inference that a centurion of that 
cohort could not be on duty there. The entire subject cf 
detachment service is most obscure; and we are very far 
from being able to say with certainty that the presence of 
an auxiliary centurion * in Cesarea is impossible, unless the 
cohort in which he was an officer was stationed there. 

Since the question of the Roman troops in Palestine is 
so full of difficulties, that it is hardly possible to make any 
assertion in the matter, what judgment should be pro- 
nounced on the light-heartedness which suspects Luke of 
inaccuracy, because he does not conform to the conjectures 
which the distinguished German professor sets forth? It 
is a matter of interest to observe how slow some very 
learned New Testament scholars are to appreciate the prin- 
ciple, which is regarded as fundamental by the historical 
and antiquarian students, that no conjecture which is not 
founded on clear evidence has any right even to be pro- 
pounded, if it contradicts the direct statement of an ancient 
authority: much less ought the ancient authority to be dis- 
credited because he disagrees with a modern conjecture. 
It is specially unfortunate that Dr. Schtirer should en- 
cumber his pages with such conjectures, for his deservedly 
high reputation and his immense erudition lead many 
scholars in England (and probably elsewhere) to take every- 
thing printed in his great work as the final statement of 
the truth.’ 

It may be remarked in passing that the question of the 
relation of the dependent, kingdom of Judwa to the Roman 
1 In jeder Hinsicht verfehlt: Mommsen in Berlin. Akad. Sitz., 1895, p. 501. 

2 Auxiliary centurions, being of lower rank than legionary, were not employed 
as frumentarii, but there were other ways of detached service 


3 Dr. Schiirer makes one correct statement on the subject: directe Nachrichten 
fehlen uns. 
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government which we have touched upon is connected 
with the great difficulty of the census in that kingdom, 
when Quirinus was governor of Syria (Luke iii. 1). As I 
regard that passage of Luke as the result of a careful and 
elaborate historical inquiry, made when abundant authori- 
ties were accessible, and therefore hold it to be trustworthy 
and one of the most illuminative passages in any ancient 
author bearing on my own special subject (the history of 
Roman administration in the eastern provinces), it is clear 
that I am bound to differ absolutely from Dr. Schiurer’s 
elaborate discussion of the subject (ii. pp. 426-455). Par- 
ticularly his third conclusion, that such a census as Luke 
describes could not have been held in Judwa while Herod 
was king, seems to me to be an exemplar of erroneous 
reasoning and erroneous conception from first to last. Here 
and everywhere that Dr. Schurer touches on my own de- 
partment of study, I find myself in opposition to his method 
of investigation. If he is right in regard to that funda- 
mental question, it would be mere waste of time for me to 
insist on the accuracy of Luke in other and smaller ques- 
tions, such as the one here treated; and therefore it is 
necessary here to declare (1) that the view taken by Luke 
of the relation between the dependent kingdoms and the 
Roman state is very different from that taken by Dr. 
Schurer; (2) that; when the investigation of that page of 
history is completed, Luke’s view is likely to be established.! 

The episode of Cornelius in Acts is characterized by the 
same vagueness and want of direct, incisive statement 
of details which Luke shows in handling the early history 
of the Church in Palestine. He was not at home in the 


1 A distinction must be made between the fact (as I believe it to be) that 
such a census occurred, and the historical hypothesis advanced by Luke 
that the census brought about the effect that Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
The hypothesis may be right or wrong; I see no evidence justifying an opinion 
on the point; but the hypothesis is founded on a careful historical survey, 
which shows all the signs of good knowledge and trustworthiness. 
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province of Syria, and the Jewish people in particular he 
neither understood nor liked. If the narrative of Cornelius 
showed the same mastery of facts and surroundings as is 
apparent in Philippi or Ephesus or Cyprus or Athens, we 
should find it far more instructive than it is as to the way 
in which an officer of the Roman army of occupation lived. 
Was he resident in a private house? How was he in 
such close relations with the Jews throughout Palestine? 
Many questions suggest themselves, pressing for an answer, 
which I cannot give. But the tendency of discovery dis- 
tinctly is, in this as in other cases, to confirm the trust- 
worthiness of the general situation. 

I may use this opportunity to beg that a correction be 
made in my brief discussion of the episode of Cornelius in 
my St. Paul, p. 43, 1. 1, by the insertion before ‘‘ proselyte”’ 
of the word ‘‘ God-fearing.’’ In writing the book, I shrank 
from using the complete term before it had been defined ; 
but it was wrong to leave the slightest room for misappre- 
hension in regard to such a cardinal point. Some critics, 
who have touched on this. point in reviewing my book, seem 
inclined to hold that Cornelius was not even a proselyte of 
the inferior class, and to think that the words “a devout 
man, and one that feared God” (x. 1) are used only in a 
vague and general sense, as if equivalent to “a man of 
naturally religious temperament.’ It is, however, contrary 
to the principles which I follow in the interpretation of Acts 
to take such an important term as “fearing God”’ in any 
but the strict sense. Moreover Luke was here undoubtedly 
dependent on Jewish informants, who would not speak 
of ‘‘fearing God” unless they meant the God of Israel. 
Finally, the other details in the record, that Cornelius gave 
much alms to the people (x. 2, obviously the Jews), that he 
prayed to God alway (x. 2), that he was well reported of by 
all the nation of the Jews (x. 22), that he fell at the feet of 
a Jew and did obeisance to him (x, 25), seem to me incon- 
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ceivable in the case of a Roman officer, unless he had come 
into relations with the synagogue and been impressed with 
its religious teaching ‘and principles. I cannot doubt that 
Luke used the term “fearing God” in x. 1, x. 22, x. 35, in 
its full implication. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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«And it came to pass, that when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth, and daughters were born to them, that the sons of Elohim saw the 
daughters of Adam that they were fair; and they took them wives of all whom 
they chose. There were Nephelim! in the earth in those days; and also after 
that, when the sons of Elohim came in unto the daughters of Adam, and they 
bare to them. The same were Gibborim 2 which were of old, men of renown.” 
—Genzsis yi. 1, et seq. 


Tis remarkable statement follows immediately after what 
may be called the new Adamic genealogy beginning in 
chapter v., after Abel has perished, and Cain has become a 
fugitive, so that it becomes necessary to the continuity of 
the history to begin the narrative of human descent anew 
in the line of Seth. It has naturally caused much discus- 
sion, and there are few expositors who seem to have very 
definite views respecting it, except those who regard the 
whole story as myth or allegory, and by whom it is placed 
on a level not with history, but with the amours of the 
Olympian gods in Greek mythology. Yet, in the view of 
the writer or editor of Genesis, it was evidently a historical 
event of much importance, as it is made the cause or occa- 
sion of that descent of the new Sethite line into evil which 
led to the Divine determination to destroy the children of 
men after a short probation of one hundred and twenty — 
years. 


! Giants, athletes, bullies, or men of violence, 
2 Heroes, or famous men in war and arts, 
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In articles on the early history of man published in the 
Expositor in 1894-95, I ventured, from the point of view 
of a naturalist, to give an explanation of this episode, 
_ bringing it, as I believed, into congruity with the structure 
of Genesis, and with what we know from other sources of 
the history of the primitive races of men. I have since 
had to answer many questions from Bible students as to 
this—to them new—suggestion, and have in consequence 
been obliged to study the subject more in detail, with re- 
sults which have induced me to prepare a supplementary 
note on this curious question, which has much bearing on 
our views as to the antiquity and unity of Genesis, and 
also as to the use of different Divine names in different 
portions of it. 

The current explanations of the passage may, I think, 
be reduced to three. (1) The sons of God were angelic 
beings entering into connubial relations with human 
maidens; and this, as the terms imply, not in the way of 
occasional intercourse but of actual marriage. (2) The 
sons of God were men of eminence and position forming 
matrimonial alliances with women of inferior rank. (3) 
They were Sethite men allying themselves with ungodly 
Cainite women. 

The first of these explanations may be characterized as 
non-natural or miraculous in a bad sense; that is, as im- 
plying the action not of God, but of demons or evil angels 
assuming human forms. It is at variance with all the other 
statements of the Bible respecting angelic beings, and with 
our Lord’s declaration that they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. It has, I think, no serious advocates among 
educated men at present, except among those who regard 
the whole document in which it occurs as unhistorical. 
The second hypothesis appears to be trivial and insufficient 
to produce the effects assigned to the occurrence. The 
third is rational and natural, if we assume that the Cainite 
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race had long existed as ‘% separate tribe from the Sethites ; 
and it has a parallel in the subsequent history, in the inter- 
marriages of Israelites with Canaanite and other foreign 
women. It seems to be at present the theory most 
favoured by orthodox commentators. 

All of these explanations, however, appear to me to. fail 
in meeting the natural and historical requirements of the 
case; and more especially to be deficient in their importing 
into a primeval age conditions belonging to later periods, 
and in failing to recognise that archaic character of the 
Book of Genesis which is too much overlooked by most of 
its modern critics. If we take the terms of the record as 
relating to literal facts, and these facts as belonging to the 
ideas and doings of the most primitive times, we shall find 
that a very different interpretation may be given to them. 
It is on grounds of this kind that I have ventured to 
suggest that the sons of Elohim in our primitive record 
are really Cainites, and the daughters of Adam Sethite 
women, though I admit that at first sight, and without 
throwing ourselves back mentally into the beginnings of 
humanity, such a view may appear very improbable. 

In the first chapter of Genesis the name of God is 
Elohim; in the second it becomes Jahveh-Klohim. The 
first use of the term Jahveh by human lips is, however, 
attributed to Hve-when on the birth of Cain she says 
“T have gotten a man, the Jahveh,” not ‘from Jahveh,”’ 
as in our translation. The meaning of this exclamation 
of the first mother is plain from the immediately preceding 
statements. After the Fall a Saviour had been promised, 
who is to be the seed or progeny of the woman, and Ive 
most naturally supposes that the child to whom she has 
given birth is this “coming one.”’ Like many interpreters 
of prophecy in later times, she antedates its fulfilment. 
From the time of this utterance of Eve we may assume that 
the name Jahveh becomes that of the coming Redeemer, 
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and is associated with that of Elohim, who has promised 
the Redeemer. Thus the name Elohim represents God 
as Creator; the name Jahveh, God as the promised Re- 
deemer. The foundation is thus laid in our primitive 
record for that idea of a Redeemer or Mediator which 
pervades the whole Bible, and which under the corruptions 
of heathenism became multiplied into ‘“‘gods many and 
lords many.” The point, however, which we now note is 
that this distinction existed from the time of Eve, though 
only in the days of her grandson Enos did men formally 
invoke Jahveh as God. This is the testimony of the 
record, and we are bound to receive it in that sense 
whether we believe it or not. 

In Genesis iv. 8, Cain and Abel are represented as 
presenting offerings or gifts to Jahveh. Yet Cain’s offering 
was rather one to God in the aspect of the God of nature, 
than as the promised Redeemer. The context implies that 
it was purposely so, and the subsequent “talking” or dis- 
pute with Abel may not improbably have referred to this. 
In any case it is Jahveh who remonstrates with Cain, and 
after the murder of Abel denounces his conduct, apparently 
without effect; and henceforth Cain may be said to have 
broken with Jahveh as the redeeming God, though he 
seems to be aware that as a murderer he may ultimately 
suffer from the vengeance of his fellow-men. 

Cain is next said to have gone out from the face of 
Jahveh, which implies much more in the way of religious 
separation than mere departure from a local shrine; and 
at the same time he leaves his paternal home and goes 
forth to found a new tribe of men distinct from that of 
Adam. In a primitive state of society, when there are 
no prisons or penal colonies, a murderer must either be 
slain or banished from his tribe into the wilderness with- 
out; and this involves a social and religious excommuni- 
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cation and isolation, leading often in ancient times to the 
foundation of a new tribe and race. 

Thus we have presented to us the formation of two 
distinct clans destined to diverge greatly from each other 
in a few generations. We have not obscure indications 
of this divergence even in the brief record of Genesis. 
In a religious point of view the Cainites are not represented 
as cultivating the worship of the Redeemer-Jahveh. They 
probably, however, still retained the nature-worship of 
Elohim, and so might be termed “sons of Elohim.” 
They built cities and cultivated the arts of civilization, 
while some of them perpetuated the vagabondism of Cain 
by entering on a nomadic and probably hunting life, and 
falling into a rude and barbarous condition, in which their 
arts and implement-making were made subsidiary to ag- 
gressive warfare. Of the Sethites, on the other hand, we 
have mainly the record of their invoking Jahveh while 
walking with Elohim, and of their retaining a hope ot 
a redemption from the Fall, though it seems certain that 
toward the end of the antediluvian period they also de- 
generated in a religious point of view, probably in con- 
sequence of the intermixture with Cainites mentioned in 
the passage before us. This intermixture, however, is 
stated to have originated in the aggressions of the nephelim 
among the Cainites, who captured wives from the feebler 
Sethites. This, I think, is implied in the expression ‘‘ took 
to them wives of all whom they chose,” that is, at their 
own will and pleasure and without regard to the primitive 
law of marriage, which provided that a man should leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife, implying 
friendly social relations with his wife’s relatives.1 The 
issue of such marriages would necessarily be Gibborim, or 
men of greater power and energy than either of the pure 
races, which would eventually be overcome and dominated 
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by them. Thus we have a natural explanation given to us 
of the violence and misrule which raged in the antediluvian 
world, and which threatened to quench all its higher moral 
and spiritual life. 

But it may be asked: If the Cainites are called sons of 
Elohim, why are not the Sethites termed sons of Jahveh? 
The answer is—(1) That if named in that way at all, they 
should be called sons of Jahveh-Elohim, because they 
worshipped God in both capacities. (2) That as Jahveh 
was a future Redeemer, they could scarcely be called His 
sons. (3) That they were par excellence sons of Adam, 
since Cain had been disinherited and banished; and we 
learn in chapter fifth that a new genealogy was in con- 
sequence commenced in the line of Seth—a circumstance 
which the purely mechanical critics unreasonably represent 
as the beginning of a new and distinct document. 

The Sethites were thus sons and daughters of Adam 
by special right, just as the Israelites were children of 
Abraham in a different sense from the Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Ishmaelites, and others, who had diverged 
from the ancestral faith. Besides this, it is well known 
that many ancient peoples have been in the habit of re- 
garding themselves as men in the true sense as distin- 
guished from other peoples. The distinctions of Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, Egyptian and vile foreigner, 
are cases in point. In rude tribes in America the same 
feeling prevails. Hence the Chippewyans and Hsquimaux 
in Northern America each claim for themselves exclusively 
the title of men, refusing it to each other. 

Looking then at the narrative in Genesis as consisting 
of the annals of a very primitive time, we are led by its 
own terms to regard the sons of Elohim as Cainites, the 
daughters of Adam as Sethites. 

We can thus account for the new beginning of the 
genealogy of Adam in chapter v., without the violent sup- 
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position of a separate document forced into the work. Nor 
do we need to have recourse to such suppositions to ac- 
count for the use of the terms Elohim and Jahveh which 
come in as the primitive evidence of the beginnings of 
religion among early men. It may be well to add here 
some confirmatory facts from special notices in the record. 

In the end of chapter iv., closing the Cainite genealogy, 
we have a remarkable statement respecting the Cainite 
Lamech, which at once becomes intelligible on the sup- 
position that he is an example of the Cainite heroes who 
captured Sethite wives, while his sons, Tubal-Cain, Jabal, 
and Jubal, present excellent types of the men of renown 
who sprang from such mixed marriages. In his recorded 
song he refers to his having, probably in the capture of 
his wives, slain a man who had wounded him, and holds 
that this homicide in self-defence was more excusable than 
Cain’s act of murder, and that any one injuring him on 
account of it would incur a heavier penalty. He addresses 
the poem to his wives, probably because he apprehends 
blood-revenge, and perhaps that his wives might betray 
him to their injured relatives. Thus this story of Lamech 
naturally closes the genealogy of Cain, and connects it with 
the account of the mixed marriages immediately following. 
The converse of this is presented by the peaceful and hope- 
ful words of the Sethite Lamech, at the close of the 
genealogy of the true sons of Adam. It is impossible to 
doubt that the author intended to weave together these 
two genealogies as introductory to the wider historical 
statement respecting the mixed marriages which introduces 
us to the deluge. 

In the deluge narrative itself, we find the distinction 
between Jahveh and Hlohim preserved in all its integrity, 
as parts of one and the same history, in which the two 
capacities of the Redeemer and Creator must be duly 
recognised. It is as Elohim that God produces the deluge 
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and instructs Noah as to the ark, and finally remembers 
him and delivers him: from the receding waters. But it 
is Jahveh whose spirit strives with men, and is grieved at 
heart with their wickedness, who-grants the respite of 
120 years, who instructs Noah as to clean beasts for sacri- 
fice, who shuts in Noah into the ark, who accepts Noah's 
sacrifice and promises that there shall no more be a deluge, 
and also some alleviation of the curse on the ground. After 
this acceptance and promise Elohim intervenes to confirm 
the promise, adding His blessing and covenant, and enacting 
new laws for Noah and his family. Thus the distinction 
of the two names is consistently kept up, quite indepen- 
dently of any supposition of Elohistic and Jahvistic docu- 
ments. It reminds one indeed of the distinction in the 
Gospels in the use of the names God, Father, Son, and 
Lord, by Christ and the evangelists.’ 

We thus find that the right understanding of this re- 
markable passage unites, as by the keystone of an arch, the 
previously separate and apparently conflicting Jahvistic and 
Elohistic elements of the early part of Genesis, and the 
seemingly fragmentary genealogies of Cain and of Seth, 
and brings out clearly the plan of the author in his history 
of early man. It furnishes also another link of connection 
with the Chaldean account of the deluge, for there is a 
certain parallelism between the rdle of Jahveh and Elohim 
in Genesis and that assigned to different members of the 
pantheon, as Bel and Hea, by the Chaldean writer. It 
may be asked, however, Why did the author of Genesis 
use a form of expression so enigmatical to his commenta- 
tors, and so peculiar even with reference to later Biblical 
books? The answer is, Because he is so archaic a writer, 
and writes not for modern scholars, but for primitive folk 
who were familiar with facts and with modes of thought 
and expression which have long ago passed away. Besides, 
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he may have desired to show that the grosser forms of 
idolatry and of polytheism did not exist in antediluvian 
times, and to emphasize the fact that in religion mere 
theism without the idea of redemption is imperfect and 
misleading in the case of fallen men. It is really the 
archaic and simple character of the early part of Genesis 
that has misled modern critics. It is a book for babes, for 
mere children of nature, rather than for scholars, and per- 
haps the best commentaries on it will eventually come from 
the more backward and antique races of men, when they 
become students of the Bible, rather than from German 
literary workshops. To understand it we must return in 
imagination to the conditions to which it relates. I may 
mention that Jesus Christ, in His few references to early 
man in the Gospels, seems to enter into this antique 
character of Genesis; but this is a subject too wide to be 
taken up here. 

We know a little from geological and archeological re- 
search as to primitive man, and it may be well to compare 
this with the record in Genesis. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the comparison of ancient remains with 
written records is always difficult, and is necessarily im- 
perfect in its results, and that, as I have elsewhere ex- 
plained, much of the land occupied by antediluvian men 
still remains under the sea, or is buried under alluvial 
deposits, so that we may never have access to the remains 
of the denser and more advanced communities of the 
period.! We know, however, at least three races of ante- 
diluvian men by their osseous remains, and to some extent 
by their works of art. They are the so-called Canstadt, 
Truchére, and Cro-Magnon races. The two former are 
respectively the lowest and highest in physical organization. 
The third has many of the characteristics of a half-blood 
between the two others. I have suspected this ever since I 

! The Meeting-place of Geology and History, 1894. 
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knew anything of the osseous remains of this race; but it 
has been clearly brought out by the researches of Dr. Franz 
Boaz, of the United States department of ethnology, who 
has carefully inquired into theresults of the intermixture 
of European and aboriginal races in America.’ He shows 
that the half-bloods exhibit a marked increase in stature 
and physical power, especially in the men, and that they 
are also more variable than the pure races. Other pecu- 
liarities are also noticed, more especially a diminution in 
the height of the face in comparison with the brain-case. 
These indications are distinctly visible in the gigantic race 
of Cro-Magnon and Mentone. Hence we may infer that 
the tribes who in Europe, where the facts are best known, 
were cut off by the post-glacial subsidence—the geological 
equivalent of the Biblical deluge—consisted of a rude and a 
more refined race of pure blood, and a third race of gigantic 
hybrids, which may, when better known and traced more 
widely over the world, realize the old account of the ante- 
diluvian giants. I would not, however, insist too strongly 
on this in the present imperfect state of our knowledge. 
Should further discoveries confirm the present indications, 
the coincidence would be very striking, and would also 
come into harmony with prevalent traditions of gigantic 
primitive men. 

One other question deserves a passing notice. How 
could so circumstantial account of the antediluvian world 
be transmitted to subsequent ages? The answer is that 
modern research has ascertained the existence of certain 
forms of writing among early men as far back as the deluge 
itself; and if the date of the early chapters of Genesis is 
that of the generations immediately succeeding that event, 
there is now no reason to doubt that the testimony of wit- 
nesses Of the flood may have been recorded from their own 
lips. The Chaldean tablets even represent Noah as pro- 

1 Popular Science Monthly, October, 1894. 
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viding for the safety of written records before the flood 
began, and the earliest inscriptions of Chaldea and Hgypt 
carry us back long before the time of Abraham, and there- 
fore to a period when the oral testimony of survivors of the 
deluge might still be available. 

If, like the ancient Chaldean histories and poems, their 
statements were inscribed on clay tablets, originals or very 
early copies may yet be discovered. In the meantime 
the version preserved, under the good providence of God, 
in Genesis bears internal evidence of veracity, of primitive 
age, and of Divine guidance in its preparation as a basis 
for the religious system which culminates in the advent of 
the Messiah as the long-delayed fulfilment of the promise 
originally made to our first parents, and passed on to 
later times by holy men inspired of God. 


J. Wm. Dawson. 


JESUS MIRRORED IN MATTHEW, MARK, AND 
LUKE. 


IX. Tur WortH or Man. 


_JEsus believed in the absolute, infinite worth of man taken 
even at the lowest and meanest. But He did not express 
His faith in philosophical terms like infinite and absolute. 
He used the method of comparison. Once He employed a 
comparison which adequately embodied His idea: ‘‘ What 
is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’’! ‘‘ Christ’s maxim is—one soul outweighs the 
world.” But usually He dealt in comparisons which seem 
utterly inadequate, as when in the admonition against care 
He asked anxious disciples: ‘‘ Are ye not much better than 
they ?”’ z.e., than the fowls of the air.* Similarly, in a dis- 
course on apostolic tribulations, to keep the Twelve in good 
heart, He said: ‘‘ Fear ye not therefore; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” ® Comparisons at the best can 
never express absolute truth. To say that one thing is 
better than another, however good the latter may be, does 
not amount to saying that it is the best possible. But 
when the object whose value is being estimated is compared 
with something of recognised standard worth, ‘‘ better ”’ 
practically means “best.” So, for example, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. There also the method of comparison is 
used to set forth the excellence of the Christian religion. | 
The writer’s position really is: Christianity the best possible 
religion, the absolutely perfect, therefore the final form of 
man’s relation with God... But he puts that position in this 
way: Christianity better than the Old Testament religion, 
with all its agents and agencies of revelation and redemp- 
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tion. Practically it amounted to the same thing, because 
for the Hebrew Christians, for whose benefit the comparison 
was made, the ancient religion of-the Jewish people, with 
its Moses and Aaron and Levitical rites, was a sacred divine 
institution. But ‘‘of more value than many sparrows,’ 
which have almost no worth at all, that is surely not saying 
much! Yet in the very inadequacy of the comparison lies 
its pathos and its power as addressed to men who have a 
depressing sense of their own insignificance. Persons in 
this state of mind need such humble estimates to help 
them to rise to higher faith and bolder self-respect, and the 
use of them by Jesus is signal proof of His deep sympathy, 
as of His poetic tact and felicity. I value greatly these sim- 
ple, naive questions of Jesus preserved for us in the synoptic 
Gospels as a contribution to His doctrine of man. There 
is nothing like them elsewhere in the New Testament ; 
nothing so expressive and impressive, so suggestive, so 
humanely sympathetic, so quietly yet severely condemnatory 
of all unloving estimates of human worth. Compare with 
these questions of Jesus St. Paul’s, ‘‘ Doth God take care 
for oxen ?’’! Jesus could not have asked that question with 
an implied negative in His mind. His doctrine was: ‘‘ God 
does take care even for oxen, but for men more.” 

These simple, kindly comparisons by which our Lord 
sought to indoctrinate His disciples in the worth of man to 
God suggest more than they say, and provoke far-reaching 
reflections. Better than sparrows, than all the fowls of the 
air, than a sheep,” or an ox. How? Not in all respects. 
Man cannot fly like the birds, or sing like the lark, or 
furnish material that can be manufactured into cloth like 
the sheep, or bear heavy burdens like the ox. The ground 
of his superiority is not physical but spiritual. He can 
think and love, and act with freedom. In these respects he 
is unique. Simply incomparable with “birds and four- 
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footed beasts,” and not merely with them, but with the 
entire subrational universe. The principle involved in our 
Lord’s question, ‘‘Are ye not much better than they?” 
is that man as a rational being and.moral personality is of 
_ more value than the whole inanimate and lower animate 
world. This is an essential principle in the Christian 
theory of the universe. And it is a principle which the 
most recent science amply justifies. The evolutionary 
conception of the process by which the world as it now is 
came into being places man at the head of the creation. 
It assigns him this position just in proportion as it brings 
his whole nature on its spiritual not less than on its 
physical side within the scope of evolutionary law. When 
the scientist says: Man in his intellect and in his moral 
nature, as well as in his body, has been evolved, he declares 
in effect that man in his composite being is the crown and 
climax of the grand movement by which the present uni- 
verse, with its endless variety of existences, has slowly 
emerged out of the primitive chaos of homogeneous matter. 
That being so, it follows of necessity that man is a being 
of unique significance. He is the key to the meaning of 
the universe and to the nature of its Maker. He is the end 
the Creator had in view in making the world. Till man 
arrives on the scene one feels tempted to ask, To what 
purpose those stars, mountains, rocks, rivers, plains, and 
plants, and animals of all sorts and sizes? When he makes 
his appearance, one begins to see that it was worth while 
to make a world. And one also begins to understand the 
nature of the Maker. He is, we see, one who has been 
working all through the ages towards the production of 
rational and moral beings. And hence we infer that He is 
Himself rational and moral. And as the Maker of the 
world had man in view as the raison d’étre of world-making, 
it stands to reason that he will care for man after He has in 
the fulness of the time brought him into existence. He 
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will see to it that all rational and moral possibilities of this 
new type of being shall be realized, and will make all na- 
ture’s laws and all events co-operate towards this end. 
In other words, a Kingdom of God, with good men for its 
citizens, will be God’s own chief end, directing and con- 
trolling the whole course of His providence. 

This is a great bold thought which the hand of even 
strong faith cannot at first grasp without trembling. Yet 
it is easier to believe that God thinks thus highly of man 
than for man himself to cherish such thoughts of his kind. 
Rather I should say that the main cause of unbelief in 
God’s care for man is the low estimate men form of human 
nature in themselves and in others. Contempt of the 
human, whencesoever arising, is a fruitful cause of practical 
atheism. Who can believe that God careth for men who 
does not himself believe that a man is better than a sheep? 
And who are they who are guilty of scepticism so radical ? 
Well, various sorts of people. Philosophers, e.g., like Celsus, 
who deliberately maintained that man is no better than a 
beast, and that he is surpassed by some animals even in 
respect of morality and religion. Commercial men, also, 
who measure the worth of all things by their value as 
property. My sheep belongs to me, and I can sell it. for 
so much, but that drunken good-for-nothing, what have I 
to do with him? He is not my slave; and even if he were, 
nobody would buy him. ven religious men, have needed 
to be reminded of the worth of man as man. How much 
is a man better than a sheep? was-a question addressed by 
our Lord to Pharisees. They really did not believe any- 
thing of the kind. They had got into a way of setting 
the human and the divine in antagonism. They made 
man the slave of the Sabbath law in zeal for the supposed 
honour of the Divine Lawgiver. A sheep was a creature 
to be envied by comparison, as in virtue of its very irration- 
ality lying outside the scope of the vexatious statute. For 
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an analogous reason they would not feel the force of the 
parable of the lost sheep. Yes, they would say within 
themselves, we can understand a shepherd going after a 
strayed sheep and rejoicing when he-found it. It belonged 
_to him, and moreover it was blameless. But these publi- 
cans and sinners belong neither to you nor to us; and if 
they are lost, it is their own fault; let them take the con- 
sequences. 

In view of this inhuman type of religion then prevalent 
in Palestine one can appreciate the startling significance of 
Christ’s own bearing towards the neglected classes. It was 
nothing short of revolutionary. It would stimulate thought 
on the question, What is the worth of man even at the 
worst? far more powerfully than any number of mild sug- 
gestions as to man being better than this or that member 
of the lower animal creation. These might provoke from 
unsympathetic hearers a sceptical smile, but the mission 
to the outcasts of Capernaum provoked indignation as 
against one who had committed a wanton outrage on the 
moral feelings of a God-fearing community. ‘‘ Think of 
such scandalous people being treated even as fellow-men, 
not to say as comrades admitted to social privilege on equal 
terms!’ The rude shock to the sense of propriety is the 
measure of the innovation inaugurated, and of the extent 
to which the contemporary world needed education in the 
elementary rights and claims of man. As the teacher of a 
new doctrine on this subject, Jesus could not get past that 
Capernaum mission and. all that went along with it. The 
boly rage of religionists was no doubt a regrettable circum- 
stance, but unfortunately radical reforms cannot be brought 
about in this world without rude initial shocks to prejudice. 
‘“Woe unto the world because of offences’’;’ but blessing 
also comes through them. Outrage to rooted caste pride 
first, and it may be fierce war in defence of cherished pre- 
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rogative, then ultimate acceptance of a beneficent moral 
axiom, which to disinterested, wise, humane men was self- 
evident from the first. Thank God for the men who bring 
this kind of offences. They are the world’s benefactors and 
saviours at a great cost to themselves. For woe is to 
that man by whom even the beneficent offence cometh. 
The world calls him evil names, and is not content till it 
has got rid of him. But he leaves his blessing behind him, 
in the form of a truth that upsets partition walls, fills up 
gulfs of social cleavage, banishes the kingdoms of the wild 
beast type and ushers in the kingdom of the human. 

So did Jesus Christ teach His new doctrine concerning 
the worth of man by quaint pathetic comparisons and by 
ageressive action, which compelled all to take note that in 
His judgment a man was a man, even though a publican 
and a “‘sinner.’”’ He crowned the doctrine by the name 
He assumed for Himself—Son of man. This name Jesus 
nowhere formally defines, any more than He defines the 
name He gave to God. In this case, as in that, He defines 
only by discriminating use. We must listen attentively as 
He calls Himself ‘‘Son of man,” and strive to catch the 
sense of the title from the tone and accent of the speaker. 
To do this successfully needs a sensitive, sympathetic ear, 
unfilled with other sounds that blunt its perceptive faculty. 
Lacking such an ear, men may get very false impressions, 
and read all sorts of meanings into the simple phrase, 
collected perhaps from Old Testament texts, or suggested 
by systems of theology. To my ear the title speaks of one 
who is sympathetic and unpretentious; loves men, and 
advances no ambitious claims. He may be great, so to 
speak, in spite of Himself, by gifts and graces even wnique ; 
but these must speak for themselves. He will not take 
pains to point them out, or advertise His importance as 
their possessor. The Son of man wears no grand airs, but 
is meek and lowly. He is simply the man, the brother of 
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men, loving humanity with a passionate love which fits 
Him to be the world’s: Christ ; but His personal attitude is 
that of one who says: “‘ Discover what is deepest in me, 
and draw your own inference.”’ 

Specially instructive is the earliest instance of the use 
of this title by our Lord occurring in the first Gospel, 
Matthew introduces it for the first time in connection with 
the offer of a scribe to become a disciple.1. The incident is 
recorded both by Matthew and by Luke,? but in neither 
Gospel is there any clear indication of its true historical 
setting. We may assume that it happened after the atti- 
tude of the class to which the aspirant belonged towards 
Jesus had been made manifest, and that the reception given 
to the would-be disciple was influenced by Christ’s practical 
acquaintance therewith. Were we to take as our guide 
Luke, who introduces the aspirant simply as a certain 
person, we should, of course, lay no stress on the indication 
of his profession given in the narrative of Matthew. But 
that a scribe should offer to become a disciple was so un- 
likely that no reason can be assigned for its place in the 


. tradition save that it was a fact. And just because it was 


unlikely we are entitled to treat the fact as important, and 
to interpret in the light of it both the name Jesus gave 
Himself and the repellant word He addressed to the candi- 
date for discipleship. 

Taking the latter first, when we remember to whom 
Jesus is speaking, it becomes probable that the saying, 
‘‘ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have lodging- 
places, but the Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head,’ is to be taken parabolically, That is to say, it 
refers to Christ’s spiritual situation as one who has no 
home for His soul in the religion of the time, rather than 
to His physical condition as one at the moment without 
any certain dwelling-place. Though this view suggested 

1 Jatt. viii. 19, 20. 2 Luke ix. 57, 58. 
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itself to my mind only recently, I confess that I have 
always felt a certain measure of dissatisfaction with the 
current conception of our Lord’s meaning. I have never 
been able to see any special aptitude of the saying so under- 
stood to the case of the person addressed, nor have I been 
able to get rid of the feeling that the word, taken in the 
literal sense, is not without a certain tone of exaggerated 
sentiment according ill with the known character of Jesus. 
There does not seem to have been any great hardship in 
the physical aspect of the life of our Lord and His disciples, 
such as might scare away any one the least inclined to 
disciple-life. And suppose this aspirant had been admitted 
to the ranks of discipleship, would he not have been one 
more added to the number of followers possessing means 
sufficient to make the daily life of the Jesus-circle not with- 
out a due measure of comfort?* On these grounds the 
suggestion that the saying about the foxes and the birds is 
to be interpreted parabolically came to my mind as a relief. 
Looked at in this light, it is seen to be at once very true 
and very apposite. How thoroughly true that Jesus was 
spiritually an alien, without a home in the religion of the 
time. Recall all that quite probably had happened before 
this incident took place: the charge of blasphemy in con- 
nection with the healing of the palsied man; the offence 
taken at the festive meeting with the publicans, and the 
scandalous charges that grew out of that event; the 
numerous conflicts respecting Sabbath-keeping, fasting, 
ritual ablutions, and the like; the infamous suggestion 
that the cure of demoniacs was wrought by the aid of 
Beelzebub; and so on. If the whole, or even a part, of 
‘these experiences lay behind Him when He uttered this 
word, with what truth and pathos Jesus might say, ‘‘ The 


' Vide Luke viii. 1-3, which Wendt regards as a kind of introduction to the 
passage about the three aspirants (Luke ix. 57-62) as it stood in the book of 
Logia. 
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foxes and the birds of the air are better off than I am, so 
far as a home for the soul is concerned.’’ Then with what 
point and pungency He might say this to a scribe! For 
was it not the class the aspirant belonged to that made 
Him homeless? Whether viewed as an excuse for reluct- 
ance to receive him as a disciple, or as a summons to 
deliberate consideration of what was involved in the step 
he was proposing to take, the word was altogether season- 
able. In the one case it meant, ‘‘ You need not wonder if 
I give not a prompt, warm welcome to you, remembering 
all that has passed between me and the class you belong 
to.”’ In the other case it means, ‘‘ Consider how it is with 
Me. Iam a religious outlaw—suspected, hated ; a fugitive 
from those who seek my life. Are you really able to break 
with your class in opinion, feeling, and interest, and to 
bear the obloquy and ill-will that will inevitably come upon 
you as my disciple?” 

Let us turn now to this title ‘‘Son of man,’’ which we 
meet with here for the first time in Matthew’s Gospel, and | 
inquire what view of its import is most naturally suggested 
by the situation of Jesus as parabolivally described, and by 
the religious connections of the party addressed. We may 
assume that, as in all cases probably more or less, so very 
specially in this case, the title was used significantly and 
not merely from custom. It served, that is to say, as a 
symbol of the religious attitude of Jesus and as a protest 
against the antagonistic attitude of the scribes. Wherein 
then did the difference between the two attitudes lie? It 
might be summed up in these two particulars. First, the 
religion of the scribes was inhuman; it posited an artificial 
false antithesis between the divine and the human interest. 
Second, it was ambitious. The spirit of pride and self-im- 
portance pervaded it throughout. This spirit found ex- 
pression in the Messianic idea of the scribes as in all other 
parts of their system. Oaly a Messiah coming with worldly 
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pomp would please them. He must come as the son of 
some great one, and be in all things like his descent. We 
quite understand how, when Jesus asked the Pharisees (in 
spirit identical with the scribes), ‘‘ What think ye concern- 
ing the Christ? whose son is He?” they were so ready 
with the answer, ‘“‘The Son of David.”! That was the 
essential point for them. Davidic descent before all things, 
everything else subordinate and conforming thereto. 

At both points Jesus stood in irreconcilable antagonism 
to the scribes. He was emphatically, passionately human, 
and He was humble. In His whole public career, by every 
word and act, He was ever saying in effect: ‘‘I stand for 
the human, not as opposed to the divine, but as ultimately 
identical with it. Iam jealous for God’s honour, and just 
on that account I champion the interest of man. For I 
find in this land, among those who make themselves pro- 
minent in religion, a spurious zeal for the divine, whose 
practical issue is immorality and inhumanity. They en- 
courage men to say ‘ corban,’ and so excuse themselves for 
neglecting the duties of filial piety.2 They interpret the 
Sabbath law of rest so strictly as to make it wrong for a 
man to satisfy hunger by rubbing a few ears of corn in his 
hands,’ or to heal a sick man on the seventh day, so bring- 
ing the Fourth Commandment into needless conflict with 
the higher law of mercy. Therefore I make it my business 
to emphasize the neglected interest, not in a one-sided way, 
or in the spirit of mere reaction, but as the best way of 
guarding that very Divine interest of which they have 
constituted themselves the patrons.’’ The contrast in the 
other respect was not less glaring. The scribes loved titles 
of honour. They desired to be called of men Rabbi.* It 
gratified their vanity, and proclaimed their importance as 
men who knew the law and the traditional interpretation 


1 Matt. xxii. 42. 2 Matt. xv. 5. 
3 Matt. xii. 1-8. 4 Matt. xxiii. 7. 
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of it current in the schools. Jesus had nothing in common 
with them here. He set no value on complimentary epi- 
thets or on any. expressions of respect towards Himself, 

except in so far as they represented intelligent and sincere 
- conviction. He declined even to be called ‘‘ good” in the 
way of compliment by one who came to Him inquiring the 
way to eternal life! His aversion to everything savouring 
of vanity, ostentation, self-importance, and self-advertise- 
ment was austere and unconquerable. He prayed not at 
the street corner, but amid the solitude of the mountains 
when men were asleep. He withdrew into the wilderness 
from popular admiration. He enjoined on His disciples to 
tell no man that He was the Christ. 

The title “‘Son of man,’’ as used in the reply to the 
scribe, was a compendious proclamation of this twofold 
antagonism. It said these two things: Son of man, in My 
religious tendency, zealous for the human; Son of man, in 
My estimate of Myself, as opposed to Son of David, the 
attractive title for those who desire a Messiah harmonizing 
with vain thoughts. Charged with such significance, it set 
very fully before the scribe the grave import of the step he 
proposed to take in becoming a disciple. That, we now 
clearly understand, did not lie in entering on a life of 
physical hardship. It rather lay here, that the aspirant to 
discipleship was called upon to abandon for ever Rabbinical 
ways of thinking and to adopt as his leader one who could 
make no response to current Messianic hopes. What 
happened? We are not told, but we are apt to take for 
granted that of course the scribe turned away from a 
Master who seemed so cynically indifferent to his ap- 
proaches. Indeed we are inclined to wonder how a scribe 
could ever think of becoming a disciple of Jesus even if he 
possessed only a moderate acquaintance with His character, 
and are tempted to suspect that in connecting the aspirant 

I Mark x. 17. 
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with this class the evangelic tradition is at fault. But it 
has to be remembered that the class-spirit does not domi- 
nate all the members of a fraternity to a uniform extent, 
and that Mark tells of a scribe who had considerable sym- 
pathy with the ideas of Jesus, and whom Jesus regarded 
with much interest as one not far from the kingdom of 
God.’ It takes time for a human soul to be made an abject, 
willing slave of a pernicious religious system, and in the 
case of not a few young men of ingenuous spirit and some- 
what robust moral sentiments the process is a species 
of martyrdom. There were doubtless among the scholars 
of the scribes some whose better nature revolted against 
the doctrines they were being taught. Such malcontents 
would steal away now and then from the school to hear 
the new Teacher, as young men and women in our cities 
now steal away from orthodox churches to hear some 
charming ‘‘heretic.” And of course these runaways felt 
the spell of Him who taught “‘ not as the scribes.” What 
wonder if one at least bethought himself of breaking away 
from their dominion and joining the society of the Great 
Proscribed. 

Lhave discussed at some length this first text in Matthew’s 
Gospel containing the title ‘‘ Son of man’’ because of the 
light which, in virtue of its setting there, it throws on the 
strong convictions of our Lord concerning the significance 
of man. My present aim is not to discuss the import of 
the title for its own sake, but simply in connection with 
what I regard as a wider and more important question, 
what Jesus thought of the race with which He so empha- 
tically identified Himself. But I may say that I regard it 
as a happy circumstance that just this particular text is the 
first containing the title which we encounter in perusing 
the records of our Lord’s ministry. For it is not only the 
first but the most luminous. The title scride given to the 

1 Mark xii. 28-34. 
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aspirant furnishes the key to the title Son of man assumed 
by the Master. And the meaning struck out of the latter, 
like a spark out of steel by the stroke of a flint, is in turn 
the key to its meaning in some other texts where its sense 
is often misapprehended. For example, in the text ‘‘the 
Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath day.’”* The 
title here is not to be charged with all sorts of theological 
meanings, such as the ‘‘ ideal man,”’ or the man who while 
human is more, even divine, or the Messiah invested with 
full Messianic prerogative. It is not yet become a stereo- 
typed phrase, a vox signata, it is a phrase whose meaning 
is fluid, used with conscious significance and with strict 
relevance to the context. And the connection requires 
that it should, as in the text we have so fully considered, 
be taken as meaning, ‘‘ The man who stands for the human 
interest as distinct from the supposed divine interest.”’ 
Christ’s whole thought is: ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, not (as you think) man for the Sabbath ; therefore I, 
who make it My business to vindicate the claims of the 
neglected human, am the best judge of how the Sabbath is 
to be observed. I have no desire to set it aside, for as God 
meant it, it is a beneficent institution, but I wish and intend 
to restore to it its true place and function as having for 
its end man’s good. So again in the text, ‘“‘ Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man it shall be for- 
given; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost it 
shall not be forgiven him.” ” The idea is not: blasphemy 
against the Son of man comes next to blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost in heinousness, and therefore is barely 
forgivable. So understood, it takes its place in a climax 
thus : blasphemy against ordinary men forgivable, of 
course; blasphemy against the extraordinary ideal man 
barely forgivable ; blasphemy against the Holy Ghost not 
forgivable at all. The meaning rather is blasphemy 
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against the Son of man shall be forgiven just as blas- 
phemous words against any son of man may be forgiven. 
If it be asked why the Son of man and sons of men in 
general are put on a level, we shall get light by reflecting 
on the source of the blasphemy against the Son of man. 
The main source of the blasphemies against the Son of 
man as a matter of fact was just that He stood so stoutly 
for the human. He identified Himself with neglected, 
outraged human interests, and He suffered in name and 
fame in consequence, and He was content to do so and 
took it all as a matter of course, and regarded it as in 
most cases the result of a pardonable misunderstanding. 
He associated with publicans and sinners and they called 
Him a drunkard, a glutton, and a philo-publican.1 He 
healed on the Sabbath day and they called Him a 
Sabbath-breaker. He cheered the heart of the palsied 
man by proclaiming the forgiveness of sins and they called 
Him a blasphemer.” He allowed a sinful woman to 
touch His person, and it was inferred that if He was a 
good man He at all events could not be a prophet.* He 
pitied the poor demoniacs and restored them to health and 
sanity, and they said, ‘‘ He is in league with Beelzebub.”’ 
It is true that in this last instance He did not také the 
blasphemy as a matter of course but made it the subject 
of grave animadversion, as if it bordered on the unpardon- 
able. But why so? Simply because He found it im- 
possible to believe that in this case, as in most of the others 
just enumerated, it was the result of a pardonable mis- 
understanding. He did not at all wonder that men 
misjudged Him when they saw Him associating with the 
social pariahs. Fellowship with such for their moral 
rescue was so new a thing, and fellowship with them from 
love of their evil ways so much the rule, that misconception 
could hardly fail to arise. The calumniated One even in 
‘1 Matt. xi. 19. 2 Matt. ix. 2, 3. 3 Luke vii. 39. 
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that case might have His own suspicions as to the real 
source of the calumny, but the presumption was against 
Him, and He was silent. It was the penalty He had to 
pay for doing a daring thing~at the bidding of an un- 
~exampled love and value for man even at the worst. But 
in the case of the Beelzebub hypothesis the position was 
different. The demoniacs were not regarded with moral 
aversion like the publicans and ‘‘sinners.’’ They were not 
immoral, but simply unhappy sufferers under some super- 
natural influence of a malignant type. Men regarded them 
with feelings kindred to those we cherish towards the 
insane. Pity for them therefore, even if unusual in degree, 
offered no occasion for sinister remark. That one tried to 
cure them could not legitimately expose to suspicion, for - 
such attempts were not uncommon in unsuspected quarters. 
The offence of Jesus in this instance was not His pity, nor 
His effort to succour, but His signal success. That madé 
Him famous and popular, therefore it had to be explained 
away ; or, if the fact could not be denied, its character had 
to be somehow blackened. The Beelzebub hypothesis was 
invented for this purpose. The inventors had no faith in 
it themselves ; they simply hoped that it would throw dust 
in the eyes of an admiring populace. And that was why 
their sin appeared to Jesus so serious. It was not in His 
view a sin of misunderstanding against the Son of man 
arising out of His identifying Himself with novel or un- 
popular humanities, but a sin against knowledge committed 
by men who would say and do anything rather than admit 
that any good was to be found in Him. 

I do not forget that the title ‘‘ Son of man” has another 
side, an apocalyptic sense, connecting it with the visions of 
Daniel, and with the glories of the second advent. But 
even on that side it is not divorced from the radical sense, 
standing for the human. JDaniel’s kingdom of one like 
unto a son of man is a kingdom of the human as distinct 
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from kingdoms of the brutal type symbolized by wild beasts 
—lion, bear, leopard, or other unnamed monster more 
hideous and ferocious than the rest. The kingdom of the 
human came to its rights in the teaching and ministry of 
Jesus, and this constitutes His best claim to be the Christ, 
not mere physical descent from David, though that, as the 
genealogies attest, may have been a fact. And whatever 
apocalyptic glories may be in store for the Son of man they 
will never be such as to put Him out of conceit with the 
humanities He inaugurated, or divorce His celestial life 
from His life on earth. The Son of man who returns to 
this world, accompanied by a royal escort of angels, to take 
His seat as judge of men, does not forget His state of 
humiliation or the classes of which that state made Him a 
fellow. He judges men by the way in which they treat 
the classes who are lightly esteemed, and whom He still 
accounts His brethren. The glorified Son of man in the 
teaching of Jesus is still the man who stands for the 
human, whose heart burns with the ‘‘enthusiasm of hu- 
manity,’’ and His decisive test of character is the relation 
in which men stand to that sacred passion. Does it burn 
in their hearts? then they are the children of the Father. 
Are they inhuman? then their place cannot be in the 
kingdom prepared by the Father for those who with heart 
and soul have practised the humanities.’ 

Christ’s doctrine of man is grand, and still at the end of 
nineteen centuries stands above Christendom a lofty, un- 
reached ideal. And what shall we say of Him who taught 
it not by word only, but still more emphatically by deed? 
Surely that He has earned the eternal honour of all who 
seek the good of their kind. With open face we see “the 
Saviour and the Friend of man,’’ and His teaching and His 
example are the inspiration of all who desire to leave the 
world better than they found it. A. B. Bruck 

1 Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
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Dr. Wartson’s volume is another sign of the extraordinary 
interest which has been evinced of recent years in the study 
of the teaching of Christ. The historical investigation of 
Christianity led us up to the commanding personality of 
its Founder as the secret of its spiritual life and of its 
spiritual triumphs. In consequence of the fresh attention 
directed to the unique véle played by the historical Christ in 
the “‘ origins of Christianity,’ a fresh impetus was given to 
the study of the life of Christ. For more than half a cen- 
tury, lives of Christ have been amongst the most interest- 
ing of theological writings, both for the Biblical student and 
for the devout Christian reader. It was inevitable that the 
renewed study of the life of Christ should issue in fresh 
attempts to get at ‘‘the mind of Christ.” Such studies 
as Hece Homo and Dr. Bruce’s Training of the Twelve, 
indicated the growing interest in the great thoughts of God 
and of human life which lay at the heart of the wonderful 
story of the life of Christ. Since these books were pub- 
lished, the teaching of Christ has been investigated with 
a thoroughness never before exemplified in the study of the 
subject. It is not, perhaps, too much to say, that at the 
present time there is no problem in the sphere of Christian 
theology which excites more interest than just the deter- 
mination of Christ’s own thoughts regarding God and men’s 
relations to God and to each other in God. The eager- 
ness with which the translation of Wendt’s Lehre Jesu has 
been received by English readers is an evidence of the 
wide-spread interest in the subject. Within recent years, 
there has been quite a number of little volumes—Mr. J. W. 
Mackail’s and Mr. Elliot Stock’s being amongst the best of 
them—which reproduce the sayings of Christ in the Gospels 
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under various heads of doctrine and conduct. And from 
many another quarter evidence is supplied to us that the 
teaching of the Master is receiving special study, and is 
gaining for itself special authority. 

The title of Dr. Watson’s first chapter, “Jesus our 
Supreme Teacher,” indicates the dominant contention of 
the volume, that the supreme authority on questions of 
Christian doctrine and Christian life is to be found in the 
teaching of Jesus recorded in the Gospels. This principle 
is Winning more and more the suffrages of Christian men. 
It may seem strange that any other principle should ever 
have been recognised in the Christian Church. Yet it is 
only in recent times that the validity of this principle has 
received. recognition, if it can even yet be said to be re- 
cognised. The Westminster Confession of Faith gives no 
suggestion that the words of Christ have a supreme regu- 
lative function in the construction of doctrine. Christ’s 
words are on a level with other words in the inspired writ- 
ings. In the chapter entitled, ‘‘Of God and of the Holy 
Trinity,’ no reference is made in text or proofs to Christ’s 
teaching on the Fatherhood of God. Of the fifty-six pas- 
sages of Scripture adduced in support of the statements in 
this chapter, only three are words of Christ, and these are 
adduced merely to prove that God is ‘‘spirit’’ and “ hath 
life.” In the chapter on the Law of God, there is not one 
word to suggest that Christ has given us a deeper con- 
ception of the law of God than the Decalogue. Stranger 
still, though Christ has repeatedly declared His mind re- 
garding the Sabbath and the observance of the Sabbath, no 
reference whatever is made in text or proofs to His teaching 
in the chapter entitled, “‘Of Religious Worship and the 
Sabbath-day.’’ These are but specimens of the way in 
which the teaching of Christ is kept in the background, or 
at least denied the position of supreme authority. Nor is 
this attitude towards the teaching of Christ peculiar to the 
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Confession of Faith; it is the general attitude of the doc- 
trinal symbols of the Protestant Churches. 

As long as it was assumed that every part of the Bible 
was equal in its inspiration, and therefore in its authority 
- on questions of doctrine and life, it was natural that texts 
from the Old Testament and from the Apostolic writings 
should have as much weight attached to them as the very 
words of Christ. But that old view of inspiration is no 
longer tenable, at least for those who accept the modern 
methods of interpreting the writings of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Old Testament religion is a growth; the 
history of its development can still partly be traced. There 
is growth in the ideas of God and duty. And in different 
books of the Old Testament, there are represented different 
stages of this growth. There is no one unvarying system of 
doctrine, and no one unvarying moral ideal. Doctrines and 
ideals are different at different periods, and different at the 
same period in different writers. Even in the New Testa- 
ment, there are different types of doctrine. John, Paul, 
Peter, and James have their own individual and, in some 
respects, divergent ways of interpreting the revelation of 
God in Christ. If the progress of Biblical science has 
made it impossible to regard the Bible as pervaded through- 
- out by one uniform doctrine of God, and one uniform 
moral ideal, if the progress of Biblical science has revealed 
inside the Bible development, with the imperfections and 
immaturities involved in development, the question is forced 
upon us: By what standard are we to judge the contents 
of the Bible?’ How are we to determine what belongs to 
the immature stages of development, and what is of abiding 
worth? How are we to determine what parts of the teach- 
ing are of primary importance, and what of secondary 
importance? Amid the variety of teaching disclosed by 
Biblical science, how are we ‘‘to find our bearings in the 

1 Cf. Wendt’s Die Norm des echten Christenthums. 
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Bible?”’ Such a question presents little difficulty to the 
Roman Catholic theologian, who can summon to his aid 
Councils and Pope to guide him in determining what the 
Scripture teaches on doctrine and duty. The High Church 
Anglican with his appeal to the teaching of the historical 
episcopate is also provided with an instrument for the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. But if we hold with the Reformers 
that the teaching of Popes, Councils, Creeds and Churches, 
needs to be judged by Scripture, and take our stand solely 
on Scripture, what resource is left to us for estimating the 
importance to be attached to the different parts of its varied 
teaching? Are we at the mercy of individual caprice? Are 
we free to take our own favourite doctrines and make 
these the norm for our interpretation of Scripture? Can 
we, for example, take up the position of theologians who 
tell us that ‘‘the apostolic doctrine of Christ’s work in 
relation to sin is the thing which gives one his bearings 
in the Bible?” Must our standard be chosen in this 
subjective fashion? Or is there some objective standard to 
which we can appeal ? 

To this question Dr. Watson replies that there is such a 
standard in the teaching of Jesus. For every Christian, 
there is surely intrinsic reasonableness in such a standard. 
The Christian Church confesses that Jesus is the Son of 
God, in closer fellowship than any other with the Father, 
more at home than any other in the spiritual world. It is 
the contention of the Christian Church that Jesus is the 
Revealer of God. To claim supreme authority for the 
teaching of Jesus, is only to give effect to what the Church 


‘holds regarding His relation to God and His under- 


standing of the mind of God. It is strange, indeed, that 


with her doctrine of the Person of Christ, the Church 


should ever have consented to let His teaching occupy any 
other than the foremost place as an authoritative standard 
for doctrine and duty. 
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Dr. Watson in perfectly unambiguous in assigning 
supreme authority to the teaching of Jesus. Such a frank 
acceptance of a supreme authority within the Scriptures 
has evoked a considerable amount of adverse criticism. Not 
- unnatually, for the acceptance of the supreme authority of 
the teaching of Christ in the Gospels may carry with it 
changes in theological thought and in the ideals of church 
life. As soon as the conception has become dominant that 
the great thoughts of Christ are to be our supreme standard 
for the interpretation of the rest of Scripture, for the con- 
struction of Christian theology, and for guidance in Chris- 
tian duty, it is inevitable that the old order will change, 
‘“‘ giving place to new.” I have little doubt that the new 
position will finally commend itself to the minds of Chris- 
tian men who, in conformity with the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism, emphasize the supreme authority of the 
Bible rather than the authority of the Church and tradition, 
but, at the same time, it is natural that, in view of its far- 
reaching consequences, it should be canvassed with a con- 
siderable amount of uneasiness. 

The principle for which Dr. Watson contends would be 
robbed of its significance if the apostolic teaching were 
held to be the teaching of Jesus in such a sense that as 
great authority attached to the words of the Apostles as to 
the words spoken by Jesus Himself and recorded in the 
Gospels. On the old theory of inspiration it was reason- 
able to put the words of Jesus on no higher level of 
authority than the words of His Apostles, for the whole 
Bible was equally inspired and equally authoritative. But 
if we accept a theory of inspiration more in harmony with 
the results of the scientific investigation of the writings of 
the Old and New Testaments, it is less easy to refuse to 
the words of Jesus a position of supreme authority even in 
relation to the words of the Apostles. It is true that Christ 
promised the Spirit of Truth to His disciples, and it is true 
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that in fulfilment of this promise many words have been 
spoken by His disciples for the illumination and inspiration 
of the Church. But can it reasonably be held that the 
mind of Christ is better made known to us in the words of 
the Apostles than in His own words? However precious 
may be the spiritual teaching of the Apostles, surely no 
interpretation of the promise of the Spirit of Truth to the 
disciples can lead us to believe that we are to make apos- 
tolic doctrine regulative for the interpretation of Christ’s 
words, rather than Christ’s words regulative for the inter- 
pretation of apostolic doctrine. Of course, if we held a 
mechanical theory of inspiration, which would make Paul 
as really the mouthpiece of the Spirit of Christ as Jesus 
Himself, the authority of an Apostle might well be as great 
as that of the Master, but such a theory of inspiration lies 
outside our consideration. 

Dr. Watson has rendered good service by his pleading 
without reserve for the supreme authority of the teaching of 
the Master. This may be found to be the most valuable 
feature in his volume. The book has, of course, many 
claims on the attention of readers interested in theological 
questions. But, instead of dwelling on the rich suggestive- 
ness and literary brilliance of its chapters, I propose in the 
remaining part of this article to draw attention to some of 
Dr. Watson’s positions which seem to me to invite friendly 
criticism. 

1. Some of Dr. Watson’s critics have complained that he 
has said too little about the Person of Christ. It was 
scarcely within the scope of the task which he set himself 
to discuss the doctrine of the incarnation ; and in a volume 
that does not pretend to be an exhaustive study of Christ’s 
teaching, the author may be forgiven for not giving us a 
more thorough study of Christ’s teaching regarding Him- 
self. At the same time, the unique teaching is so dis- 
tinctly the outflow of the unique personality that the key to 
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the teaching may best be found in the spiritual experience 
of the Teacher. The consciousness of Sonship with the 
Father was a cardinal element in this experience. The 
consciousness of sonship was dominant with Him even in 
boyhood. ‘ Wist ye not,” said He to Joseph and Mary, 
“that I must be about My Father's business?’’ All 
through the years He lived and worked, suffered and 
sorrowed as a Son of the Father, one with the Father in 
the fellowship of life and love. In this central element of 
..His experience is found the clue to His teaching about 
God, about Himself and His mission, about righteousness, 
sin and salvation. This central element of His experience 
carries with it the Fatherhood of God, and the thought of 
God as a Father explains much of the teaching on the love, 
brotherhood, and social service of the Kingdom of God. 
If one may borrow a phrase from Immanuel Kant, the 
Fatherhood of God is an architectonic doctrine, and this 
doctrine has its roots in the unique religious consciousness 
of the Teacher. So important for the study of the.teach- 
ing of Jesus is the personality of the Teacher. 

2. ‘*The Sovereignty. of Character” is the first topic 
handled by Dr. Watson after the two introductory chapters. 
This chapter contains many things finely said, and not 
only finely said but needing to be said. We need to be 
reminded that Christ attached quite a supreme importance 
to character, that His whole mission had reference to 
character, that it was in the interests of character He 
demanded faith in Himself, and that He constituted charac- 
ter the final test of a man’s worth or worthlessness for the 
Kingdom of God. The ‘‘ Sovereignty of Character” is 
without doubt a capital feature in Christ’s teaching, and on 
the ground of Christ’s teaching Dr. Watson is justified in 
the vigorous protest he has made against the acceptance of 
correct opinions as a substitute for good character. But 
there is no incompatibility between the ‘‘ sovereignty of 
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character’’ and the importance of creeds, as some of Dr. 
Watson’s critics, misled by one or two incautious phrases, 
have understood him to maintain. 


Dr. Watson uses strong language in rebuking various, 
abuses of creeds, but in more than one eloquent sentence 
he traces the profound influence of creed on character. 
“History proves the necessity of a creed; experience 
proves its effect. . . . The whole energy of a human life, 
however it may have been fed on the way, and whatever 
common wheels it may turn, arises from the spring among 
the hills. Belief gives the trend to politics, constitutes the 
rule of business, composes the atmosphere of home, and 
creates the horizon of the soul. It becomes the sovereign 
arbiter of our destinies, for character itself is the precipitate 
of belief’’ (pp. 249, 250). 

At the same time, Dr. Watson introduces an element of 
confusion into his discussion of the relations of creed and 
character. ‘‘ No Church since the early centuries has had 
the courage to formulate an ethical creed. . . . Imagine 
a body of Christians who should take their stand on the 
sermon of Jesus, and conceive their creed on His lines. 
Imagine how it would read, ‘I believe in the Fatherhood of 
God; I believe in the words of Jesus; I believe in the 
clean heart; I believe in the service of love; I believe in 
the unworldly life; I believe in the beatitudes; I promise 
to trust God and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and 
to seek after the righteousness of God. . . .2. Who would 
refuse to sign this creed? . . . For three too short years 
the Church of Christ had none else, and it was by holy 
living and not by any metaphysical subtleties the Primitive 
Church ‘lived, and suffered, and conquered”’ (pp. 20, 21). 
Was the early Church founded on an ethical creed—a 
declaration of the virtues its members were to practise? Is 
the creed of the early Church not rather to be found in St. 
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Peter’s exclamation, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’’? Surely personal devotion to Christ was the 
basis of the Church, and one has-only to read Dr. Watson’s 
own chapter on the “‘ Dynamic of Religion” to see how 
the creed of St. Peter is the best guarantee for the attain- 
ment of the Christian character sketched in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

3. Had the chapters on “‘the Fatherhood of God,” and 
the ‘‘ Dynamic of Religion” preceded the chapter on “ The 
Sovereignty of Character,’’ and that which contains the plea 
for an “ethical creed,” Dr. Watson would have been less 
tempted to use the phrases in apparent depreciation of 
creeds which have called forth animadversion. At any rate 
these two chapters provide the necessary correction of 
these phrases. A similar remark might be made regarding 
the chapter on the Culture of the Cross in relation to that 
on the Dynamic of Religion. ‘‘The cross may be made 
into a doctrine, it was prepared by Jesus as a discipline” 
(p. 120). Statements like this in the first of these chapters 
tend to suggest that Christ is little more than a teacher of 
the necessity of self-sacrifice for the salvation of the soul. 
But one has only to read the second of these chapters to be 
assured that this is far from being Dr. Watson’s meaning. 
“The beginning of the religious life was . . . to break 
up a man’s former environment and to follow the lead of 
Christ. ‘ Believe in Me,’ and ‘Come to Me,’ He was ever 
saying as if it were natural to trust Him, impossible to 
resist Him” (p. 184). ‘‘It is not the doctrines nor the 
ethics of Christianity that are its irresistible attraction. 
Its doctrines have often been a stumbling block, and its 
ethics excel only in degree . . . The life-blood of 
Christianity in Christ’ (p. 188). ‘‘ The eternal Son of God 
gave Himself without reserve, and anticipated that to all 
time men would give themselves for Him. He proposed to 
inspire His race with a personal devotion, and that pro- 
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found devotion was to be their salvation” (p. 190). One 
does not quite understand why Dr. Watson should treat of 
“The Culture of the Cross” before giving us his study of 
Christ’s teaching on Himself and His significance for the 
spiritual life of humanity. Had this study come first, “‘ the 
Culture of the Cross’’ would have had its natural place in 
the life of discipleship, and one or two of Dr. Watson’s 
‘sentences would have been so turned as to disarm criticism. 
In a collection of separate papers or discourses one ought 
not to expect the same degree of systematic thoroughness 
as in a professedly scientific study, yet the ‘‘ Mind of the 
Master” is likely to be best understood if we bear in mind 
that there is an organic unity in the teaching of Christ, 
grounded in His unique personality. 

4, Some of the chapters of ‘‘The Mind of the Master” 
appeared in the EHExposrror under the heading ‘The 
Premier Ideas of Jesus.’ Chapter xi., ‘‘ Optimism the 
Attitude of Faith’’; and chapter xiv., ‘‘ The Foresight of 
Faith,” could scarcely be legitimately brought under such a 
heading. Dr. Watson has given us a most suggestive study 
of the optimism of Jesus; but, as he himself shows, the 
optimism of Jesus is the corollary of His teaching on the 
loving will of God, on the affinity of men for God and on 
His conception of man’s true good. Dr. Watson has also 
given us many fine suggestions in chapter xiv. on pru- 
dence or foresight in the spiritual life; but all this part 
of Christ’s teaching is rather an application of His premier 
ideas than the promulgation of new thoughts. 

5. There are other two chapters in the volume which 
suggest a danger to be avoided in the exposition of the 
teaching of Jesus—the danger of putting doctrines con- 
genial to ourselves into the mouth of Jesus. A preacher 
who selects a text out of the sayings recorded in the Gospels 
may be pardoned if he stretches the text to give coun- 
tenance to his own favourite ideas, but in discourses which 
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profess to be an exposition of the Mind of the Master we 
are perhaps entitled to look for a more objective method of 
handling the sayings of Christ. In the chapter on sin, Dr. 
Watson has given us a needful reminder about the reticence 
of Christ on the origin of sin, and has besides given us 
many helpful suggestions ; but I question whether the state- 
ment that sin is selfishness or an act of self-will is in any 
peculiar way the teaching of Christ. In the chapter on 
Faith the Sixth Sense we meet with many striking sen- 
tences: ‘‘ Any one who shifts the centre of his life from the 
world which is seen to the world which is unseen deserves 
to be called a believer” (p. 139). ‘It is the part of faith 
to gather those hopes and feelings which lie outside the 
intellect, and faith must not be hampered by reason” (p. 
160). ‘‘ For the phenomena of the universe we look to 
science ; for the facts of the soul to faith’’ (p. 151). One 
may reasonably question whether in this chapter Dr. 
Watson has not read into the teaching of Jesus more than 
can be discovered by objective interpretation. 

6. The fact that what Dr. Watson considers one of the 
cardinal points in the teaching of Christ—the kingdom of 
God—is handled in the last chapter is a sufficient indication 
that it has been no part of his plan to take up his topics 
in logical order. A reader cannot tell to which of Christ’s 
two great thoughts—the kingdom of God and the Divine | 
Fatherhood—Dr. Watson assigns the highest function in ex- 
plaining the mind of the Master. ‘‘ The Kingdom of God” 
is often taken to be the fundamental thought. But a good 
- deal can be said for beginning with the Fatherhood. The 
consciousness of Sonship was earlier awake in Jesus than 
the consciousness of Messiahship. It was indeed the con- 
sciousness of His unique’ ‘Sonship which led Him to the 
conviction that He was the Christ of God. It was natural 
that He should begin His preaching with the proclamation 
of the Kingdom of God, for it was along that line He would 
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best find amongst the people a point of attachment for His 
message. But what was first in His preaching was not 
necessarily first and most fundamental in His own thoughts. 
The Fatherhood, moreover, explains better than the King- 
dom of God, Christ’s teaching on other subjects, e.g., His 
teaching about Himself as Son of God and Son of Man, 
about man and man’s summwm bonum, about brotherhood 
and social service, about the true nature of piety and 
worship. 

7. There is nothing more striking in Dr. Watson’s 
chapter on the Kingdom of God than his insistence on the 
truth set forth in Christ’s words, ‘‘ the Kingdom of God is 


within you.” ‘The Kingdom consists of regenerate in- 
dividuals, and therefore He was always trying to create 
character. . . . Thereformer . . . approaches hu- 


manity from the outside, and proceeds by machinery ; Jesus 
approaches humanity from the inside and proceeds by 
influence’’ (p. 324). ‘“‘He had a wide horizon. He was 
not content to change their circumstances, He dared to 
attempt something higher—to change their souls’’ (p. 330). 
In view of the emphasis which Dr. Watson lays on this 
aspect of Christ’s teaching on the Kingdom, one finds it the 
more difficult to understand why he should hint that Paul 
and the Christian Church generally should have unduly 
neglected Christ’s doctrine of the Kingdom. It can hardly 
be said that either Paul or the Christian Church has over- 
looked the need of a change of soul for the Kingdom of 
God, and it can as little be said that in his teaching on the 
Church Paul has thrown into the background the idea of 
a social organism with its links of sympathy and service. 
There were good grounds why the Apostles should make 
less use than their Master of a Jewish phrase like the 
Kingdom of God, but that does not hinder them from 
emphasizing the ideals of the Kingdom of God not only 
with reference to the Church but also with reference to 
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other aspects of the social life of men. Dr. Watson re- 
minds us that the Kingdom of God is wider and greater 
than the Church as a visible institution, but the relations 
of the two are not quite happily set forth in such a sentence 
as this: ‘The characteristic product of the Church is 
ecclesiastics; the characteristic product of the Kingdom 
is philanthropists.”’ The Church has been guilty of aberra- 
tions and shortcomings, but the Church can also boast of 
faithful service and splendid achievement even in the 
realization of the Kingdom of God outside the ecclesias- 
tical sphere. The domestic, social, and political life of 
Christendom owes an incalculable debt to the Christian 
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A SPUDY OF PHILIPPIANS IT, 5-11. 
(Continued from p. 177.) 


In the former part of this article we have considered the 
relation of the passage to the preceding context, the de- 
scription of the Subject, “ Christ Jesus,” as pre-existing 
and continually subsisting (rdpywv) in the form of God 
(€v poppy Ocod), and have maintained the primitive inter- 
pretation of the latter words as denoting the fulness of the 
Godhead against all attempts to assign to them any lower 
meaning. 

We now proceed to examine the next clause, the difficul- 
ties of which have given occasion to endless discussion and 
the widest diversities of opinion. 

Vv. ody dpmaypov hyjcato TO elvas loa Od. 

In the interpretation of this clause we have to determine 
the following questions : 

(a) What is the meaning of the words ica Oc and their 
relation to nop) Oeod? 

(b) Do they denote Christ’s condition before His Incarna- 
tion, or that to which He was to attain only as His reward ? 

(c) What is the meaning of ody dpmaypov nyjcato? 


(a) In the Revised Version the words ica Oc@ are trans- 
lated on an equality with God, instead of equal with God, as 
in the Authorised Version. 

The change is of great importance to the right interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage. 

VOL. IY, ig 16 
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The rendering ‘‘egual with God,’ denoting the same 
essential equality of nature which is already expressed by 
‘‘ being in the form of God,’ is evidently derived from the 
Latin Version, “‘ esse se aequalem Deo,” which passed at an 
early period into the theological writings of the Western 
Church. 

It was apparently due at first to the fact that the Latin 
language had no adequate mode of representing the exact 
form and meaning of the Greek eiva: ica Oc. 

_ The neuter plural ica, whether used adverbially or as an. 
adjective, cannot refer to the one unchanging nature or 
essence of Deity, but denotes the various conditions or 
states in which it was possible for that nature to exist and 
manifest itself as divine. 

Unfortunately this force of the neuter plural has not been 
very generally observed, or not quite accurately expressed. 

Bishop Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Between the two expressions 
igos etvar and ica eivas no other distinction can be drawn, 
except that the former refers rather to the person, the latter 
to the attributes.” 

The word ‘‘ attributes’’ seems unfortunately to mar what 
might otherwise have been a well-drawn distinction; for 
“attributes ”’ are essential, and the sum of the “‘ attributes ” 
makes up the whole essence; they are therefore insepar- 
able from the very existence of the person.! 

The true distinction appears to be that, whereas eivaz icos 
would denote equality of nature, <iva: ica points to the 
states and circumstances, which are separable from the ~ 
essence, and therefore variable, or, in a logical sense (if we 
may so speak with reverence), ‘‘ accidental.”’ 

The distinction is the same as that in Latin between the 
Vulgate, ‘‘esse se aequalem Deo,’ and Tertullian’s ? “pariari 


1 Compare Bruce, Humiliation, p. 128: ‘‘ The divine attributes are the 
divine essence, and therefore inseparable from it.” 
% Adv. Marcion, v. 20, 
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Deo,” “to be on a par with God,” and between “ equal 
with God” (A.V.), and ‘‘ on an equality with God” (R.V.). 


This use of ica may be illustrated by such passages as 
Job xi. 12: Bporos dé yevynros yuvaikds ica dvw épnuitn; and 
Thucyd., i. 25: ypnwatwv Suvduer dvtes . . «Gora Tos 
‘“EXdjvev Tovetwtato.s, both quoted by Bishop Lightfoot ; 
and by Job xxx. 19: Hynoae 5é pe ica 7HAw ; and by Thucyd. 


ili. 14: & 08 TA iep@ ica Kal ixétar Eopéev. 


In opposition to this ancient interpretation Meyer asserts? 
“that 7d elvas ica Oecd cannot be something essentially 
different from év wopdh Oeod, but must in substance denote 
the same thing, namely, the divine habitus of Christ, which 
is expressed as to its form of appearance by év popdh Oeod 
imdpxev, and as to its internal natwre by 76 elvar ica Ocd.”’ 

Again, in the footnote to this passage he adds, that Paul 
“distinguishes very precisely and suitably between the two 
ideas representing the same state, by saying that Christ, in 
His divine pre-human form of life, did not venture to use 
this His God-equal being for making booty. Both, there- 
fore, express the very same divine habitus ; but the eiva: ica 
@e® is the general element which presents itself in the 
divine op as its swhstratwm and lies at its basis, so that 
the two designations exhaust the idea of divinity.” 


We have here two important errors, which introduce a 
hopeless confusion into Meyer’s interpretation. 

(1) The word habitus, which he uses to express the whole 
“idea of divinity,’ and emphasizes in both sentences by 
italics, is the technical Latin for cyfua, and is so used both 
in the Vulgate of v. 7, and in S. Augustine’s interpretation 
of it, ‘De eo quod seriptum est: Ht habitu mventus ut 
homo,” * 


1 p. 81, E. Tr, 2 De diversis Questionibus, lxxiii, 
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Meyer himself has given an excellent interpretation of the 
word in v. 7: “ Syfjua, habitus, which receives its more 
precise reference from the context, denotes here the entire 
outwardly perceptible mode and form, the whole shape of 
the phenomenon apparent to the senses (1 Cor. vii. 31). 

Men saw in Christ a human form, bearing, 
language, action, mode of life, wants and their satisfaction, 
etc., in general the state and relations of a human being, 
so that in the entire mode of His appearance He made 
Himself known and was recognised (evpe.) as a man.” 


(2) Meyer applies év popg7 Ocod trapywv to the “ form 
of appearance,” and 716 eivas ica Oecd to the “internal 
nature’’ of Christ in His pre-existence. This interpretation 
is wrong as to both expressions, and actually inverts their 
meanings. 

Mop¢%, as we have shown above (pp. 171 ff.), is the “ es- 
sential form,” or “‘ specific character,” which pre-supposes 
the “nature,” and is inseparable from it. 70 eva: ica Ocw 
describes the ‘‘ state and relations’”’ of a Divine Being, His 
modes of manifestation : it is thus not co-ordinate, but sub- 
ordinate, to popd) Oeod, just as its correlative in v. 7 is 
shown. by Meyer himself (p. 90) to be subordinate to wopdy 
Sovrov: “ The more precise positive definition of the mode 
in which He emptied Himself is supplied by poppy Sovrou 
rAaBov, and the latter then receives through év dw. avOp. 
yevouevos Kal oxnuaTL evp. ws avOp. its specification of mode 
correlative to elvas toa Oc@.! This specification is not co- 
ordinate (De Wette, Baumgarten—Crusius, Weiss, Schenkel), 
but subordinate to popdyv Sovdov AaBov. 

(6) The conclusion to which we have just been led by 
considering the meaning of the words wop¢y, cxjpa, ica 
Océ, is strongly confirmed by the general structure of vv. 
6, 7, and the balance of the two sets of contrasted clauses, 


1 These last italics only are mine.—E. H. G, 
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As év popon Gcod vrapyev finds its antithesis in wopdyv 
dovAov AaB@Y, 80 OvY apTraypLoV HynTaTO TO civar ica Oce@ is 
in direct antithesis to aa éavTov éxévwcev. 

This latter antithetical relation is placed beyond dispute 
(1) by the direct opposition indicated by ode . . . adAa, 
and (2) by the necessary logical connexion of the two 
clauses. 

For since the phrase éavrov éxévwoev conveys of itself an 
incomplete idea, we are at once driven to ask, Of what did 
Christ empty Himself? And the only possible answer is, 
He emptied Himself of that which He did not regard as an 
aptraypov.) 

From this again it follows, that ro eivav ica Oe denotes 
something which Christ already possessed as ‘‘ being in the 
form of God.” It is the condition of glory and majesty 
which was the adequate manifestation of His divine nature,” 
and which He resigned for a time by taking the form of a 
servant. 


When De Wette, who acknowledges that ‘‘ xevotv is 
referred to Td eivav ica Oc@,” goes on to say, “and that, in 
so far as Jesus might have had it in His power, not in that 
He actually possessed it,” Tholuck? asks very pertinently, 
“Who ever employed the word ‘‘ empty”’ in regard to the 
renunciation of something not yet acquired? Can you say 
that any one empties himself of that which he does not as 
yet possess? How much better, with the ancient school of 
interpreters, to refer cevovv to an equality of condition with 
_ God actually present, of which Christ resigned the use.” 


1 Dr. Bruce (p. 23) says rightly: ‘‘ Beyond all doubt, therefore, whatever 7d 
civax ion Ocy May mean, it points to something which both the connection of 
thought and the grammatical structure of the sentence require us to regard the 
Son of God as willing to give up.” 

2 This explains the force of the Article ré eiva i. O., to which Meyer draws 
attention as pointing back to év woppy O. vm. 

3 Disputatio Theologica, Halle, 1848, p. 14. 
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De Wette’s view, however, is still maintained in the third 
edition of Thomasius, Christ? Person und Werk, i. p. 417: 
“Now if ody dpraypnov myjcoaro means, as cannot be 
doubted, non rapiendum_ sibi duxit; td evar ica Oce will 
mean something which He did not possess before, and so 
something different from poppy Ocod, which belonged to 
Him as God.” 

Thomasius names Tholuck as holding this view, although 
in the passage quoted above from the Disputatio Theologica 
he argues expressly and, as it seems, conclusively against it. 

The statements of Thomasius that the meaning “ non 
rapiendum sibi duxit cannot be doubted,” and that ‘all 
other meanings, non predam sibi duxit, or, ‘He would not 
hold it fast pertinaciously,’ cannot be justified lexically,” 
are mere arbitrary assertions, which cannot themselves be 
justified in relation to the context. 

We thus get rid of the chief cause of error and confusion 
in the interpretation of the whole passage, namely, the 
notion that Christ emptied Himself of the “‘ form of God.” 
This view, though adopted by Meyer, Alford, and other 
interpreters,’ is so directly opposed to the meaning of the 
words, wmrdpywv, wopdy, ica Oecd, and also to the anti- 
thetical arrangement and logical connexion of the several 
clauses, that I cannot refrain from expressing my firm 
conviction that it must in the end be regarded as utterly 
untenable by every competent Greek scholar, who will 
examine the arguments opposed to it carefully, and without 
dogmatic prejudice. 

(c) Assuming, as we now may, that “the being on an 
equality with God” was something which Christ possessed 
prior to His Incarnation, and then for a time resigned, we 

1 Bruce, Humiliation, p. 26: ‘ All that can be confidently affirmed is, that 
the Apostle does conceive the Incarnation under the aspect of an exchange of 
a divine form for a human form of being: so that, as expositors, we are not 


entitled to interpret the words, being in the form of God as meaning ‘ continuing 
to subsist in divine form.’” 
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have next to consider and choose between two meanings of 
the word apraypov. 

Does it here denote an action, a “‘robbery’’ (A.V.), or 
the object of an action, ‘‘a prize’ (R.V.)? In other words, 
has it an active or a passive signification ? 

The course of the following inquiry will perhaps be made 
clearer, if we first show in a free paraphrase the two inter- 
pretations to which we are led by the different senses 
ascribed to dprraypor. 


1. With the active sense ‘“‘robbery”’ or “ usurpation” 
' we get the following meaning : 

“Who because He was subsisting in the essential form of 
God, did not regard it as any usurpation that He was on 
an equality of glory and majesty with God, but yet emptied 
Himself of that co-equal glory, by taking the form of a 
created servant of God.”’ 


2. The passive sense gives a different meaning to the 
passage : 

“Who though He was subsisting in the essential form of 
God, yet did not regard His being on an equality of glory 
and majesty with God as a prize and treasure to be held 
fast, but emptied Himself thereof, etc.” 

In favour of the active sense it is urged (1) that this is 
the meaning of ap7rayyos in the only known instance of its 
use by a classical writer, Plutarch, de Puerorum Educatione, 
p. 12a: tov é« Kpyrns xarovpevov apraypmov; (2) that the 
passive sense would be more properly expressed by the very 
usual form dpraypa. 

Both these arguments are true, but neither of them 
decisive. 

(1) We cannot attach much importance to the passages 
quoted by Bishop Lightfoot from Christian writers of the 
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4th and 5th centuries to show that dpzrayyuds is equivalent 
to dprrayua, because this later usage is probably derived 
from the very passage before us. But we may fairly say 
that the single passage from Plutarch, in which the active 
sense is found, is not sufficient to prove that the word 
could not have been used in the passive sense in St. Paul’s 
time. 

To the arguments urged against the passive sense (2) 
Bishop Lightfoot replies that ‘“‘as a matter of fact sub- 
stantives in -~0os are frequently used to describe a concrete 
thing, ¢.9., Oecpos, ypnopucs, ppaypos, etc.” 

Of these examples Oeowos and ypnopos are hardly rele- 
vant, as these words have no alternative forms in -wa. But 
ppayos is a very good instance. 

In Herodotus vii. 36, it is applied to the ‘‘ fence” or 
“bulwark” on either side of Xerxes’ bridge, constructed 
to prevent the baggage-animals from seeing the water: 
ppaywov trapelpucay évOev Kat évOev. 

In Herodotus viii. 52 we read that the Persians, having 
attached lighted tow to their arrows, étof£evoy és To fpaypa, 
the dpdyuwa being the barricade of planks and timbers with 
which the Athenians had tried to fortify the Acropolis. 

It is evident that dpayyuos in the former passage has the 
same passive sense as dpayua in the latter. 

Another good example is found in the usage of cradaypos, 
which, with its cognate ordd\aypua, exactly corresponds to 
aptrayuos, apTrayua. 

Thus we read in Adschyl., Hum., 802: 


apeioas datmovev oTaraypaTa ; 
and in Sophocles, Antig., 1239: 


Kal puoway o€éiav éxBarree mvonv 


a a / / 
AevKH Tapera howiov oTadaypatos. 


With these passages compare Alsch., Theb., 60: 
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media & apynotns appos 


Npaiver cTaraypmols trmiKaV eK TVEvLOVOY ; 
and Hum., 247 : 


« 
TETPAVUATLOMEVOY Yap ws KUwV veBpor, 
Tpos alua Kal oTadaypov éexpacrevouer. 


Soph., Fragm., 340: 


Adprre Sayuieds Boos atpifov rupt 
apvpyns otaraypovs, BapBdpous evoopias. 


Eurip., [on., 351: jv b€ ctaraypos ev otiBo tis aipatos. 
It is evident that in these latter passages oradayyos has 
exactly the same meaning as orddayya in the former. 

While these examples suffice to show that dp7rayyos may 
have a passive sense, its combination with yycaTo renders 
this probable in the present passage. For Bishop Light- 
foot has shown that ‘‘ with such verbs as 7yetoOau, troveto Aan, 
vomiterv, etc., dpmaywa is employed like éppavov, edpnua, to 
denote ‘a highly prized possession, an unexpected gain.’ ”’ 

The two quotations most pertinent, as containing both 
dprraypya and yyetoGat, are Heliodorus, vii. 20: ovy dprrayya 
ovde Eppatov nyettat TO mpaypya; and Titus Bostr.,c. Manich., 
i. 2, dpmayua w>evdas TO avayKxaiov ths pioews Hryeirar. 
These passages are both from writers of the 4th century, 
the only example given from an author nearly contemporary 
with St. Paul being Plutarch., de Alexandri Fort., 330D: 
ovdé womep aptayya Kal Addupov evtvylas dvEATICTOU 
otrapatar Kai avacvpacbar Siavonbeis. 

We proceed to consider the objections which have been 
urged by recent commentators against the active sense of 
aptaypov, “ usurpation,” or “ robbery.” 


(1) Hofmann in the Schriftbeweis (vol. i. p. 149) argued 
that “a state” (ro eivar toa Oecd) “cannot properly be 
regarded as an act.” 
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The objection, which Meyer met by referring to 1 
Timothy vi. 5, wopicpov eivar tiv edoéBevav, was expressly 
withdrawn by Hofmann in his Commentary on the Hpistle, 
p. 61: “As to the phrase doraypov jyetoGai 7, it must 
before all be admitted that dpzayuov, in consequence of its 
termination, does not mean an object of robbery, either past 
or future, but the robbing as the action of the robber.” 

We may therefore set aside this objection as invalid. 


(2) A second objection has reference to the meaning 
assigned in this interpretation to a\Ad, as being virtually 
equivalent to aA’ duos. 

Against this Bishop Hllicott argues very strongly as an 
undue expansion of the meaning of adda, and as not re- 
taining “‘ its usual, proper, and logical force after the nega- 
tive clause.”’ 

Bishop Lightfoot also calls this rendering of ada “ un- 
natural in itself.”’ 

I am not myself disposed to advocate the rendering in 
the present passage; but with all the deference due to such 
eminent scholars I venture to think that the expressions 
used in enforcing their objections are not altogether free 
from exaggeration. 

That ad is in fact sometimes used by St. Paul in this 
meaning after a negative clause, cannot well be denied in 
face of such passages as Romans v. 13: Sin is not umputed 
when there is no law. Nevertheless (adnra) death reigned, 
etc. (R.V.); and 1 Corinthians iv. 4: I know nothing against 
myself ; yet (ard) am I not hereby justified (R.V.). 

On the other hand it must be fully admitted that this 
sense of dAdd after a negative (ove . . . aA) is very 
rare in comparison with its more ordinary meaning, ‘‘ but,” 
expressing a direct contrast to what has gone before. 


(3) A third and much more valid objection is based on 
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the relation of ody dpmaypov syyjoato to the preceding and 
following context. 

Thus Dr. Martin Routh, commenting on the quotation of 
Philippians ii. 6, in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne 
and Lyons, writes thus (Rell. Sacr., I. p. 364); ‘‘ However 
the words, ody dpraypov hyjcato TO eivat ica Oe, are to be 
interpreted, this at least is certain, that the Lyonnais drew 
from them a proof of Christ’s humility (77s tavresvoppoovvys). 
Nor they alone, but also many other ancient writers did 
the same; nay more, I will undertake to say that up to 
the time of the Nicene Council no ecclesiastical writer can 
be adduced who has clearly and plainly indicated that 
these words mean, in accordance with the rendering in 
our English Version, ‘thought it not a thing alien to 
Himself.’ ” 

By “alienum a se” Dr. Routh appears to mean 
thing obtained, or to be obtained, only by usurpation or 
robbery; he thus rejects the meaning, ‘‘ He regarded it as 
His own by right.” 

The same view is strongly urged by the ablest of our 
English commentators, such as Bishop Ellicott, Bishop 
Lightfoot, and Dean Gwynn in the Speaker's Commentary. 

They argue with undeniable force (a) that the render- 
ing “thought it not robbery” is an assertion of rightful 
dignity, and that, in a ‘‘ prominent and emphatic sentence ’”’ 
(Gwynn), where we are led to expect ‘“‘an instance of self- 
abnegation or humility,” exemplifying the principle in v. 4, 
not looking each to his own things, but each also to the 
things of others. 

““We expect this appeal to our great Example (v. 5) to 
be followed immediately by a reference, not to the right 
which He clawmed, but to the dignity which He renounced. 

The mention of our Lord’s condescension is thus 
postponed too late in the sentence” (Lightfoot). (6) A 
further objection is thus stated by Dean Gwynn: ‘‘ The 


“cc 


a 
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following verse (7), describing the act by which He 
‘emptied Himself,’ brings it into the sharpest contrast by 
the introductory ‘but’ (adda, 7.e., ‘but on the contrary,’ 
as in vv. 3, 4) with that which isconveyed by the verb 
(jyyjoaTo) of this sentence. But ‘to think it robbery to be 
equal with God’ stands in no such contrast with ‘to empty 
Himself.’ To say ‘He did not count it a wrongful act to 
assert Divine Attributes (?), but on the contrary laid them 
aside,’ is unmeaning.”’ 

Admitting the force of these arguments, we believe the 
right meaning of the clause to be that the Son of God did 
not regard His being on equal conditions of glory and 
majesty with God as a prize and treasure to be held fast, 
but emptied Himself thereof. 

Before passing on, we may do well to observe the pewfect 
accuracy with which St. Paul applies the verbs imdapyew, 
etvau, and yiyvecOa, the first to the eternal subsistence of 
‘‘the form of God,’ the second to states and conditions 
existing at a particular time, but presently to be laid .aside, 
and the last (yevdwevov) to the entrance upon a new existence 
‘in the likeness of men.” 


vi. Passing to the next clause, a\Xa éavtov éxévwcev, we 
observe that— 

(1) The position of éavrov before éxévwoev lays an em- 
phasis upon the thought that the self-emptying was Christ’s 
own voluntary act,’ an act corresponding to the precept in 
v. 4, wy) Ta EavT@v ExacToL cKoTOUYTES. 


(2) The verb xevow is sometimes followed by a Genitive 
denoting ‘‘ the contents” which are removed, as in Plato, 
Republ., viii. 560D: tovray, . . . KEeveoavrTes THY 
apuxny. 


1 Chrysost. in loc.: Ilo6 ot Aéyovres Ore avdyxnv bréorn, bre bmerdyn; Eavrov, 
pnoly, Exévwcev, éavToy erarelvwoev. 
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Sympos., 1970: otros . . . auas adroTpLOTHTOS Kevol. 

And Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon., 229D: tav uyav Kevdoat 
KAKO. ; 

When, as in Phil. ii. 7, there is no Genitive expressed, 
the idea of the contents must be gathered from the context ; 
and in this case the antithetical relation between 76 eivac 
toa Oco and éxévwoev éavrov, enforced as it is by the direct 
contradiction ovx . . . aAdAd, leaves no room for doubt. 

Accordingly the only admissible interpretation is that 
which was given by the Synod of Antioch (A.D. 269) in the 
Epistle to Paul of Samosata before his deposition:! ov 
xapiv 6 avTos Oeds kal dvOpwros "Incots Xprotos 
€v TH exKAnoia TH LTO TOV opavoy Tadan TeTicTevTaL Oeds 


pev Kev@oas éavTov aro Tod elvas ica Ocd, dvOpwros Sé Kai 


éx oméppatos Aad 76 Kata cdpKa. 

“On which account the same God and man Jesus Christ 
in all the Church under heaven has been believed in as 
God having emptied Himself from being on an equality with 
God, and as man of the seed of David according to the 
flesh.”’ 

When Meyer asserts (p. 88) that Christ ‘“‘ emptied Him- 
self, and that, as the context places beyond doubt, of the 
divine pop, which He possessed, but now exchanged for 
a mopdr) Sovdov,” he simply repeats, with ill-founded con- 
fidence, that identification, or, rather we may say, confu- 
sion of yop) Ocod with 7d evar ica Od, which has been 
shown above (p. 243) to be the chief cause of so much 
erroneous interpretation of the passage. 


vii. In the next clause (wop¢iv SovAov AaBov) the action 
of the participle XaBwy coincides in time with that of the 
verb éxévwoev. The state of glory and majesty implied in 
the being on an equality with God was laid aside in the act 
of taking the form of a servant. 

Cf, Routh, Rell. Sacr., tom. iii. p. 298, 
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On the meaning of “ servant’’ in this passage, Bishop 
Lightfoot writes: “‘ For dv@pw7os the stronger word dodo 
is substituted: He, who is Master («vpsos) of all, became 
the slave of all. Comp. Matt.xx. 27, 28; Mark x. 44, 45.” 

But this reference of dodAo0s is decisively rejected by 
Bishop Bull, Primitive Tradition on the Deity of Christ, 
vi. 21, a passage briefly referred to by Bishop Hllicott: ‘It 
is to be observed that the form of a servant by no means 
signifies here a servile condition of man, in as far as it is 
opposed to the state and condition of a man who is free and 
his own master, as the heretics contend, and some Catholics 
have imprudently admitted. 

For the form of a servant is here manifestly contrasted 
with the form of God. And in comparison with God every 
creature has the form of a servant, and is bound to obedi- 
ence towards God. Hence the Apostle . . . presently 
adds yevouevos vrKoos, became obedient, namely, to God the 
Father.” ? 

The full significance of the title, form of a servant, is ex- 
plained at great length by Dean Jackson in his admirable 
Commentaries wpon the Apostles’ Creed, bk. viii. capp. 7ff., 
where he argues that when Christ ‘“‘did in the fulness of 
time take our nature upon Him, He did wholly submit His 
reasonable will, all His affections and desires, unto the will 
of His Heavenly Father: and in this renouncing of the 
arbitrament of His will, and in the entire submission of it 
unto the will of His Father, did that form of a servant, 
whereof our Apostle speaks, formally consist.” 

The true meaning of pop in the expression form of God | 
is confirmed by its recurrence in the corresponding phrase, 
form of a servant. 

It is universally admitted that the two phrases are 
directly antithetical, and that “form” must therefore have 
the same sense in both. 

1 Of. Def. Fid. Nic., P.i., Li ii, ¢. 2, § 2. 
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The argument to be drawn from this acknowledged fact 
is well expressed by Chrysostom in his Commentary on the 
Epistle: ‘‘ What then should we say in answer to Arius, 
who said that the Son is of other substance (than the 
Father)? Tell me, what is the meaning of this—‘ He took 
the form of a servant’? He became man, says Arius. 
Therefore also subsisting in the form of God, He was God. 
For the word used in both places is popd). If the one 
(wopp7 Sovdov) is true, the other is true: the form of a ser- 
vant, man by nature; therefore the form of God, God by 
nature.” 

We thus see that the full and proper meaning of wopd7 is 
not less essential to the doctrine of Christ’s true humanity 
than to that of. His perfect deity, as presented in this 
passage. 

It is sometimes asserted that in taking the form of a ser- 
vant it was necessary to be divested of the form of God; in 
other words, that the two natures in their fulness and per- 
fection could not exist together in one Person.! 

Thus Dr. Gore? writes, ‘‘The question has been asked, 
Does St. Paul imply that Jesus Christ abandoned the popd 
@cod?’’ And his answer is, ‘I think all we can certainly 
say is that He is conceived to have emptied Himself of the 
divine mode of existence (uop¢7) so far as was involved in 
His really entering upon the human mode of existence. 
St. Paul does not use his terms with the exactness of a 
professional logician or scholastic.” ® 

I have always found it dangerous to assume that St. Paul 
was inexact in his use of language, especially in passages 
which have an important doctrinal significance ; and I have 
been led by frequent experience to the conclusion that the 

1 See above, p. 170. 

2 Dissertations on subjects connected with the Incarnation, pp. 88f. 

§ In like manner Canon Gore’s Reviewer in The Guardian, 1st January, 


1896, says that ‘‘St. Paul must have been using the word ‘form’ in a loose 
popular sense, as we use the word ‘nature,’”’ 
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fault lay in my own want of a clear perception of the 
Apostle’s meaning, and not in any vagueness of expression 
on his part. 

Such, I believe, is the cause of Canon Gore’s difficulty in 
the present instance. 

He has not grasped the true meaning of popd7 Oeov, and 
the distinction between it and 76 civas ica Ocd. This is 
very evident in the following passage, in which the italics 
are mine, and are meant to call attention to the uncer- 
tainty of Canon Gore’s interpretation, and his confusion of 
the two phrases. ‘‘ The word ‘form,’ transferred from 
physical shape to spiritual type, describes—as St. Paul uses 
it, alone or in composition, with uniform accuracy—the 
permanent characteristics of a thing. Jesus Christ then, in 
His pre-existent state, was living in the permanent charac- 
teristics of the life of God. 

In such a life it was His right to remain. It belonged to 
Him. 

But He regarded not His prerogatives as a man regards 
a prize he must clutch at. For love of us He abjured the 
prerogatives of equality with God. 

By an act of deliberate self-abnegation, He so emptied 
Himself as to assume the permanent characteristics of the 
human or servile life.”’ 

Now though St. Paul, we have been told above, ‘‘ does 
not use his terms with the exactness of a professional logi- 
cian or scholastic,” yet wopd7 must be an exception, for here 
we are told that he uses it ‘‘ with uniform accuracy.” First 
then it describes ‘‘ the permanent characteristics of a thing,” 
that is, in this case, ‘the permanent characteristics’ of 
God; then, with a slight but not unimportant modification, 
“the permanent characteristics of the life of God”’; then, 
with a further change, it means “‘ prerogatives,’ and so at 
last ‘‘the prerogatives of equality with God.’ When we 
add to this series of transformations Dr. Gore’s previous 
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definition of wopd7 Oeod as “‘ the divine mode of existence,” 
we certainly find a great want of ‘‘exactness,” which can- 
not, however, be laid to the charge of the Apostle. 


viii. In the following clause the meaning of taking the 
form of a servant is more closely defined by the words év 
opot@pate avOpamav yevopevos, being made in the likeness of 
men. 

The relation of this clause to the preceding is well stated 
by Bishop Bull, Primitive Tradition, vi. 21: ‘‘ Christ took 
the form of a servant at the time when He was made man. 
This is clear from those words of the Apostle, éavrov 
éxévaoe, popdyv Sovrov AaBwv, év opmolmpat. dyOpwrav 
yevouevos, in which there is a continuous é&/ynous, whereby 
the latter clause is subjoined to the former immediately 
(auéows), without the interposition of any copulative con- 
junction. If you ask how Christ emptied Himself, the 
Apostle answers, by taking the form of a servant. If you 
ask again, how Christ took the form of a servant, the 
answer follows immediately, being made in the likeness of 
men, that is, being made man, like unto us men, sin only 
excepted.” 

The expression likeness of men does not of itself neces- 
sarily imply, still less does it exclude or diminish, the 
reality of the nature which Christ assumed. That, as we 
have seen, is declared in the words form of a servant. 
“Paul justly says: év 6uotépate avOpwmwy, because, in fact, 
Christ, although certainly perfect man (Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. 
xv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 5), was, by reason of the divine nature 
present in Him, not simply and merely man, not a purus 
putus homo, but the Incarnate Son of God.’’' 

The plural avép@rev is used because Christ’s humanity 
represented that which is by nature common to all men. 


1 Meyer, after Theophylact and Chrysostom: compare Fritzsche, Rom. viii. 3. 
VOL. Iv. 17 
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Thus Hooker, E.P., v. cap. 52, § 3, writes: “It pleased 
not the Word or Wisdom of God to take to itself some one 
person among men, for then should that one have been 
advanced which was assumed and no.more, but Wisdom, to 
- the end she might save many, built her house of that Nature 
which is common unto all; she made not this or that man 
her habitation, but dwelt in us.” 


ix. The next participial clause, cal oxrpate evpebeis ws 
_av@pwros, belonging to the following verb éraveivwcer, de- 
clares what Christ appeared to be in the eyes of men, and 
so prepares the way for the statement of that further humi- 
liation to which He submitted at their hands. As popgoy 
and duoiwuza describe what He was in Himself as Man, so 
cxjua denotes the entire outwardly perceptible mode and 
shape of His existence. This meaning is well brought out 
by Meyer: “‘ Men saw in Christ a human form, bearing, 
language, action, mode of life, wants and their satisfaction, 
etc., in general the state and relations of a human being, so 
that in the entire mode of His appearance He made Him- 
self known and was recognised (etpeGeis) as a man.” 

The clause gives no real support to the docetic view of 
Christ’s humanity, which Marcion’ of old, and Baur in 
modern times (Paul, ii. p. 52, E. Tr.) tried to find in it, but 
rather implies the contrary. In the whole mode and fashion 
of His life, in every sensible proof whereby a man is recog- 
nised and known as man, Christ was so recognised and 
known and found as man. 

Moreover the docetic view of the passage is utterly 
excluded by its spirit, as is very ably shown by Dr. Bruce, 
Humiliation of Christ, p. 31: ‘The form of a servant ascribed 
to the Incarnate One implies likeness to men in their pre- 
sent condition in all possible respects ; for how could one 
be in earnest with the servant’s work whose humanity was 

1 Tertullian, c. Marcion, y. cap. 20. 
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in any sense doketic? Then, from the mind in which the 
Incarnation took its origin the complete likeness of Christ’s 
humanity to ours may be inferred with great confidence. 
He who was not minded to retain His equality with God, 
was not likely to assume a humanity that was a make- 
believe or a sham. It would be His desire to be in all 
things ‘like unto His brethren.’ ”’ 


+x. The words He humbled Himself mark a distinct and 
further step in that self-humiliation which began when He 
emptied Himself of His Godlike majesty and glory. Both 
acts were voluntary (as is expressly shown by the use of the . 
word éavrov in each case), both sprang from the same mind 
and spirit of loving self-sacrifice, and both were accom- 
panied by the same self-consciousness of deity,! which is 
implied in the fact that, as is shown above, He was still 
subsisting in the form of God. It is this continuous self- 


consciousness of the Son of God that gives the true measure | 


of His transcendent humility in every act of submission to 
His Father’s will, in suffering patiently endured, in man’s 
ingratitude meekly borne, and finally in obedience wnto 
death even the death of the cross. 


xi. vv. 9-11. The extreme and final depth of Christ’s 
self-humiliation in submitting to His shameful death finds 
its immediate and necessary reward in an exaltation pro- 
portionately great. Thus the Apostle’s exhortation to the 
Philippians to have the same mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus is finally enforced by the promise of a glorious re- 
ward for themselves, which, though not expressed, is 
necessarily implied in this supreme fulfilment of the divine 
law that he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. It is 
important to observe that this exaltation applies to Christ 


' Meyer, p. 97 (E. Trs.): “ The self-consciousness of Christ necessarily re- 
mained the self-conscioushess of the Son of God developing Himself humanly.” 
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primarily and properly in His human nature only. This 
distinction was carefully maintained by Athanasius and 
other Fathers against the Arians, who, denying the eternal 
generation of the Son, argued fromthe “‘ wherefore” in this 
passage, that, being exalted as the reward of His work on 
earth, Christ was ‘‘ therefore called both Son and God, 
without being very Son.’”’’ To this Athanasius replies that, 
‘As Christ died and was exalted as man, so, as man, is He 
said to receive what, as God, He ever had, that even such 
a grant of grace might reach unto us.” ” 

‘‘ For as He was ever worshipped as being the Word, and 
subsisting in the form of God, so being the same, and having 
become man, and been called Jesus, He none the less has 
the whole creation under foot and bending their knees to 
Him in His Name, and confessing that the Word’s be- 
coming flesh, and undergoing death in flesh, has not | 
happened against the glory of His Godhead, but ‘to the 
glory of the Father.’ For it is the Father’s glory that 
man, made and then lost, should be found again; and 
when dead, that he should be made alive, and should be- 
come God’s temple.” ® 

We may now look back for a moment on the results of 
our interpretation, so far as they affect the inferences that | 
may, or may not, rightly be drawn from the passage in 
regard to the Person and Natures of Christ in His state 
of humiliation. 

1. We have seen that the word vrdpyev, subsisting, as 
used by St. Paul, denotes both the pre-existence and the 
continued existence of Christ in the form of God; pp. 163- 
169. 


2. In illustration and confirmation of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
interpretation of the word pop¢7 as ‘ essential form,” it has 
been shown that this sense was well known to contem- 


1 Athan., c. Arian, i. § 37. 2 8 49, 2 Ib, 


: 
. 
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poraries of St. Paul, that it was adopted generally by the 
early Greek Fathers, and advisedly restored to our English 
Bible by the Translators of the Authorised Version in A.D. 
1611; pp. 169-173. 


3. We have examined the opposite theory of those who 
contend that the form is separable from the nature and 
essence, that they can exist without it, and that in the In- 
carnation the Son of God did in fact empty Himself of the 
form, while retaining the essential nature, of deity. This 
error has been traced to its source in the false definitions 
of Zanchi; and it has been shown that the Son could not 
possibly empty Himself of the form of God without thereby 
ceasing to be God in any true sense, pp. 173-176. 


4. Next we have seen that ica Qed denotes the manifold 
circumstances of glory and majesty, or the particular modes 
of manifestation, which were an adequate expression of the 
divine nature of the Son, but not inseparable from it, pp. 
242-245. 


5. It has been seen that the meaning of the clause ovy 
aptrayyov nyjcaTo TO eivas ica Oe, and its direct antithesis 
to aan’ éavrov éxévwoe, clearly prove that what the Son 
of God laid aside at the Incarnation was that equality of 
conditions, such as glory, majesty, and honour, which He 
possessed in His pre-existent state, and to which He prayed 
to be restored, in John xvii. 5: And now, O Father, glorify 
Thow Me with Thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was, p. 246. 


6. We have seen how the Apostle sets forth on the other 
hand the fulness of Christ’s humanity in a climax advancing 
from its most general to its most special features,—from 
that form of a servant which includes all God’s creatures as 
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ministers of His who do His pleasure,—to that likeness of 
men which unites Him with us in our true nature as made 
im the image of God,—and finally to that outward guise and 
fashion, in which He was séen as a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, humbling Himself yet further in 
obedience to His Father’s will unto death, even the death 
of the cross, pp. 254-259. 


St. Paul has thus shown us in brief outline the essential 
features of the Incarnation, the perfect Godhead and perfect 
Manhood united in one Divine Person, and ‘‘ never to be 
divided,” seeing that the Human nature, denoted in the 
name Jesus, is now highly exalted in inseparable union with 
the Divine. 


But as to the manner in which those two natures are 
united in one Person,—as to the degree in which the Deity 
was limited or the Humanity exalted by their union, during 
Christ’s life on earth, the Apostle has said nothing whatever 
in this passage. 

In fact, the precise manner of this union has been justly 
described by one of the best English divines of a former age 
as ‘‘a mystery the most to be admired by all, and least 
possible to be expressed by any living man, of all the 
mysteries whose belief we profess in the Apostle’s Creed, 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity alone excepted.”’! 

If then the conclusions warranted by the language of St. 
Paul leave much still unexplained and incomprehensible to 
man’s understanding in the mystery of Christ’s Holy In-’ 
carnation, they may yet be justly said to reveal as much as 
is needed for the confirmation of our faith. 

The continuance in Christ of the form of God assures us 
that at least the moral attributes of the Godhead are faith- 
fully represented in the one perfect image of the Father, 


a 


1 Jackson, On the Creed, vii, ¢. 30, 
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His Incarnate Word. And thus His every act of tender 
compassion, of patient endurance, and of loving self-sacrifice 
shines out in its perfect beauty as a revelation of God’s own 
nature, and of His gracious disposition towards us. 

If on the other hand the form of God is laid aside in 
taking the form of a servant, and the influence of the Divine 
nature thus suppressed, as in kenotic theories, the life of 
Christ on earth may still serve for our example, by showing 
what man may possibly attain when endued with the ful- 
ness of grace and power by the Holy Spirit; but by ceasing 
to be a direct revelation of the character of God it loses the 
power “‘ to clothe eternal love with breathing life.” * 

EK. H. GIFFORD. 
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Mark xu. 38-40. Marrupw xxi. Luxe xx. 45-47 (xt. 37-52). 


BEFORE Jesus left the Temple for the last time He spoke at 
less or greater length upon the characteristic features of 
Jewish religion as they were incessantly obtruded on His 
notice. Its various types and representatives, scribes and 
Pharisees, lawyers and Herodians, had assailed Him one 
after another with tempting questions; the whole moral 
phenomenon had been, as it were, paraded before Him; 
and it was natural that when He had cleared the field of 
His insidious enemies He should speak out the impression 
they made upon Him. In Mark and Luke all we find is 
a few lines warning the disciples, ‘‘in the hearing of all 
the people,’ to beware of the scribes, with their ambitious 
vanity, hypocrisy, and greed; in Matthew there is a long 
discourse, addressed to ‘‘ the multitudes and the disciples,” 
in which the religion of the scribes and Pharisees is elabo- 
rately characterized, and a sevenfold woe pronounced upon 


1 Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 289, 
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it. Part of this discourse is found in Luke (xi. 39-52) in a 
different connection. Jesus delivered it, we are told, at the 
table of a Pharisee who had invited Him to dine with him. 
Possibly this was the original occasion of the sayings about 
the cup and the platter, though, as they stand in the third 
-Gospel, they seem rather violent and unprovoked, and, if we 
compare them with the corresponding report in Matthew, 
probably not so clearly understood by the evangelist ; but, 
in any case, they are part of our Lord’s verdict on a 
decadent religion, and as such have an appropriate place 
in the great denunciation in Matthew. When one critic 
tells us that the three verses in Mark are the original, and 
another that they are a meagre extract from Matthew, we 
can say that synoptic criticism has got jpast such alterna- 
tives; we know that the whole of the matter in the 
passages noted at the head of this paper belongs to what 
is oldest and best authenticated in evangelic tradition, and 
we can study it without misgiving as our Lord’s judgment 
on the Jewish religion in the last stages of its decay. 

The judgment is delivered with all possible publicity : 
‘“‘He spoke to the multitudes.’’ On the other great occasion 
on which Jesus came into conflict with the current religion 
(Matt. xv. 1-20; Mark vii. 1-23) it was the same: ‘‘ He 
called to Him the multitude, and said, Hear, all of you, and 
understand.’ In one sense our Lord, like every reformer 
or restorer of religion, made His appeal from the conven- 
tions of a, religion which had become professional to the 
unsophisticated conscience of mankind. A religion, He 
constantly implied, which is not everybody’s affair is not 
true. A religion which can only belong to a class, which 
cannot be observed and enjoyed except under special con- 
ditions, which generates and is supported by an artificial 
conscience, is not true. True religion appeals to the com- 
mon conscience and the light of day; it is level to the 
intelligence and the life of all mankind. To make it pro- 
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fessional is to ruin it; even to maintain a professional class 
in connection with it, necessary as it may be, is to expose 
both it and them to the gravest peril. 

Jesus recognises frankly the authority of the scribes and 
Pharisees as the successors of Moses. He never doubted 
the reality or the worth of the revelation enshrined in the 
Old Testament, for He had come Himself to fulfil the law 
and the prophets; and as the scribes only claimed to 
interpret, and the Pharisees to apply, the law, their work 
was at least in idea legitimate. In an earlier encounter, 
indeed, Jesus had denounced the traditional legislation as 
virtually annulling the law of God; but here, to begin 
with, He lets it pass. What He emphasizes is not the 
contradiction between the teaching of the scribes and the 
law they profess to interpret, but the contradiction between 
their teaching and their conduct. ‘‘ They say and do not.” 
This is the danger of professionalism in religion. It is not 
like a sunken rock, on which one might strike unawares; it 
is rather like a cliff with a beacon perpetually burning on it, 
yet for ever crowded with new wrecks. It seems to be 
fearfully difficult for a man whose business it is to teach 
religion to escape from the delusion that in teaching he has 
exhausted his responsibility towards it. The more exclu- 
sive the professional class becomes, the more separate, 
collectively, from the body of the Church, the more serious 
is this danger ; and in looking back even on the history of 
Christianity, one cannot see how it could have been pre- 
served from moral dissolution but for the incessant revolt 
from beneath of the unsophisticated conscience of the 
multitudes. 

According to Luke, this reproach (xi. 46) was addressed 
to the lawyers; of the Pharisees it could hardly be said, 
They. say and do not. Doing was their strong point. 
They not only did all the law prescribed, but a great deal 
more. But their doing was vitiated by its motive: “all 
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their works they do to be seen of men.” This too, with all 
that it involves, belongs to the decadence of religion; it is 
an ominous symptom that the heart of truth and reverence 
has been eaten out of it. But for the fact that Christian 
history itself is an illustrated commentary upon it, one 
would read with amazed incredulity the description of 
professional vanity and ambition among the Jews. If true 
religion is anything, it is the consciousness of God; it fills 
the soul with reverence, with humility, with a horror of 
ostentation. But if a man thinks he knows more about 
religion than others—and how can the member of a pro- 
fessional religious class avoid thinking so?—must he not, 
almost inevitably, presume upon this superiority, and make 
claims, and indulge a temper, which are fatal to the very 
existence of religion? Men see in such a case what the 
professional religionist wants, and are ready for their own 
ends, which have nothing to do with religion, to meet him 
more than half way. Unless he is utterly blinded by 
conceit, the modern teacher of religion must sometimes be 
humiliated by having the claims which are supposed to be 
made by his order only too willingly conceded—by getting 
the chief seat at feasts, or greetings in the market place, or 
honorary titles and degrees, from men whose indifference 
to religion is all that is certain about them. Yet so deep- 
seated in human nature is this pitiable vanity that at this 
point, and at this alone, Jesus interrupts His discourse to 
warn His own disciples especially against it. ‘‘ Call you no 
man Rabbi. Call no man your Father on earth. Neither 
be ye called leaders.’’ Such vain honours as marked the 
decadence of religion among the Jews were neither to be 
given nor received among Christians. 

Thus far the discourse of Jesus has had a certain 
generality, but He now proceeds to expose and denounce in 
detail the vices of the corrupt religion of the Jews. The 
beatitudes in the fifth chapter of Matthew reveal in 
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heavenly beauty and attractiveness the true characters of 
religion ; to compare with them the maledictions of this 
chapter is to get a tremendous illustration of the aphorism 
—corruptio optim pessima. Nothing could be more repul- 
sive than the character on which Jesus here passes solemn 
sentence; yet it is the character of men who thought 
themselves, and were thought by others, more than com- 
monly religious. Its features are those of all religious 
delusion, and it is not difficult to apply them to the corrup- 
tions of Christianity itself. 

The first woe is denounced upon exclusiveness. ‘‘ You 
shut the kingdom of heaven in men’s faces; you do not 
enter in yourselves, nor do you allow those who are enter- 
ing to do so.”’ In Luke’s report (xi. 52) this stands last, as 
if it were the worst enormity of all; but no stress can be 
laid upon the order. A clue to the meaning is given in the 
expression preserved in Luke: ‘‘ Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge.” It is knowledge, our Lord implies, 
which is the key of the kingdom of heaven (a hint, surely, 
somewhat neglected in the interpretation of Matthew xvi. 
19 f., and an argument for the genuineness of that passage) ; 
and the vice here charged on the religious leaders is that 
of keeping the people in ignorance. To the scribes and 
Pharisees the multitudes were of no value; they regarded 
them with contempt; ‘‘ this people, that knoweth not the 
law, are accursed’ (John vii. 49). To Jesus they were the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, a people perishing for lack 
of knowledge; and, moved with compassion, He ‘“‘ taught 
them many things.” Their ignorance, in which the official 
leaders of religion acquiesced as the proper condition for such 
classes, made His heart ache; He spent His life striving to 
enlighten them. It is an ominous symptom in a Church 
when it is content to look upon the masses in darkness, 
when it discourages every attempt to make their share in 
the common heritage accessible to them, when it sets itself 
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to thwart upward movements, and becomes the symbol of 
things as they are. There is hardly an organized Church, 
of whatever name, which has not had to plead guilty to this 
charge; and there are Churches whose history for centuries 
might almost be summed up in one word: ‘‘ Ye have taken 
~ away the key of knowledge; ye have locked the kingdom of 
heaven in men’s faces.’’ Now, it belongs to the very con- 
ception of Christianity that there is nothing in it for any 
man which is not there for all; it is missionary and com- 
municative, or it is worse than dead. It is here first that 
the word “hypocrites ’’ is used in Matthew, for it is here 
that the utter dishonesty of the life denounced is unmis- 
takable. 

The next woe seems to fall upon a precisely opposite vice : 
instead of exclusiveness, it is proselytizing which marks 
the decadence of religion. ‘‘ Ye compass the sea and the 
dry land to make one proselyte, and when he is made ye 
make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves.” 
This is the only time Christ speaks of proselytes, and one 
is amazed at His vehemence. But if we put this woe, and 
the one which precedes it, side by side, it is very intel- 
ligible: He is moved with indignation when He sees men 
who will not lift a finger for their own flesh and blood, but 
in defiance of God’s will and the claims of humanity de- 
liberately keep them in ignorance, spare no pains to gain a 
paltry addition from without to their own clique or faction. 
Jesus was the great Evangelist, calling men to the king- 
dom; but nothing was so alien to Him as the spirit of the 
proselytizer, recruiting adherents to gratify his vanity, or 
to further his ambition. The motive of the evangelist is 
love ; the proselytizer’s motive, whatever it is, hes within, 
not without. He cannot be disinterested; he cannot see 
the dimensions of the kingdom; he cannot let those whom 
he has won enter into its liberty and forget him. In 
modern language, it is nothing to him to make men Chris- 
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tians, unless he makes them Episcopalians or Presbyter- 
ians, Baptists or Plymouthists. But such persuasions do 
not come of Him who calls men: they are earthly, sensual, 
devilish, and the curse of Jesus rests on them. When we 
are told that the proselyte becomes twofold more the child 
of hell than the proselytizers, it means that his ruin is even 
surer than theirs. He has put himself into a false relation 
to men, which makes him more incapable than he was 
before of ever assuming a true relation to the truth. He is 
a kind of Janizary to his new faith, a more hopeless fanatic 
than its born adherents. The moral phenomena connected 
with such ‘‘ conversions” are familiar enough, and in- 
tensely hateful to Christ. What is not sufficiently re- 
marked: is that they are the signs not of a religion renewing 
its youth, but of one in the last stages of corruption and 
decay. 

The third indication of this same corruption is denounced 
by our Lord as a sophistication of the simple sense of truth. 
“Woe unto you, blind guides, who say, Whosoever shall 
swear by the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple must keep his oath.”’ 
Strange things have been written by some historians of 
morals about the sense of truth. According to M. Renan, 
it is really one of the fruits of the study of physical science. 
Mr. Lecky holds that in the middle ages, and indeed as 
early as patristic times, it had been almost totally de- 
stroyed by influences proceeding from theology. ‘‘ Pious 
frauds” were esteemed not only legitimate but praise- 
worthy; credulity was proclaimed a virtue by the classes 
most addicted to falsehood, and the revival of the sense 
of truth was due to the secular philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century—men like Bacon, Descartes and Locke. 
As far as there is truth in this, it only proves that the 
Christian religion has been in the course of its history as 
profoundly corrupted as the Jewish. But it is absurd to 
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date the sense of truth from the birth of modern science 
or philosophy. The obligation to ‘‘speak truth to one’s 
neighbour ”’ is urged again and again in the Old Testament, 
and there is nothing more characteristic of Achilles, the 
moral ideal of the earliest Greek society visible to the his- 
torian, than the familiar lines: ‘Who dares think one 
thing and another tell, My heart detests him like the gates 
of hell.” Respect for truth must ever be one of the bases 
of all virtue, just as contrivances to evade obligation are a 
root of every kind of vice. The amazing thing is that such 
contrivances should be elaborated and sanctioned by re- 
ligion, that the very light that is in man should become 
darkness. It is the most flagrant of contradictions, and 
the men under whose auspices it is accomplished are a con- 
tradiction in themselves: they are denounced by Jesus as 
‘‘plind guides.”’ The special type of casuistry sentenced 
here may have originated in circumstances foreign to our 
time; but every society, and especially every Church, in 
which many profess a common creed and act as far as 
possible in concert, has urgent need to guard with, vigi- 
lance its sense of truth. Occasions will arise in which a 
strong temptation will be felt to find a form of words, 
for instance, which will possess the maximum of formal 
solemnity, and the minimum of binding sanctity ; and per- 
sons who must act will find it hard to resist its attraction. 
Ambiguity is a resource for politicians of a certain type, 
and politicians of a certain type may come in evil days to 
dominate the Church. A statement like that of Mr. Bal- 
four (Foundations of Belief p. 275), that “‘ something very 
different is or ought to be involved in the acceptance or 
rejection of common formulas than an announcement to 
the world of a purely speculative agreement regarding the 
niceties of doctrinal statement,’ may, no doubt, be un- 
impeachably innocent. But everything depends on the 
application made of it, and to apply it easily and freely 
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would probably indicate a conscience not very sensitive to 
the virtue of truth. 

The fourth woe is pronounced upon what is popularly 
regarded as the essence of Pharisaism—the distortion of 
the moral sense, and preference of punctilios to the serious 
duties of life. ‘Ye give tithes of mint, anise and cummin, 
and neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith, . . . ye strain out the gnat, and 
swallow the camel.’’ This is not the vice of professional- 
ism only, but of all who love reputation in religion. It is 
not clear whether the law (Deut. xiv. 22f.; Lev. xxvii. 30) 
required such garden herbs as those specified to pay tithe: 
even if it did, the want of a sense of moral proportion be- 
trayed in putting them before justice, mercy and good faith 
was a symptom that the religion expressing itself in such 
conduct had lost.its vital force. The common moralities 
are always the soul of religion. The word of Jesus to the 
ruler retains its authority. ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? Keep the commandments. He saith unto 
him. Which?” As if one could have a choice of com- 
mandments. The same commandments, Jesus answers, 
as are given to all men—the moral law of Sinai. A re- 
ligion is decadent when it does not lay the main emphasis 
here. It is morally blinded when it does not recognise 
and appreciate at its full value the moral worth even of a 
churchless life, which pays no tithes of mint or anise or 
cummin, but is marked by integrity, charity and loyalty to 
engagements. In a distinct and visible society the visible 
conventions are always intruding into the place and 
authority of the invisible realities; hypocrisy, as Dr. Glover 
puts it, deals with customs instead of character, doctrines 
instead of life, proprieties instead of love. It almost seems 
as if man had only a fixed quantwm of moral force, which 
he could use, first, either on the weightier or on the more 
trivial matters of the law; and that to begin with the last, 
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as if they were the more important, is inevitably to sacrifice 
the first. It is the man who strains out the gnat who also 
swallows the camel. It is the scrupulous person who is at 
the same time unscrupulous. It is the punctilious who can 
show himself unjust, unkind, and untrue. 

The next woe in Matthew’s narrative is that which Luke 
records in connection with an entertainment in a Pharisee’s 
house. The sin which it dooms is much akin to the one 
just spoken of. ‘‘ Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and the 
platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess.” 
Jesus had repeated occasion to observe, at Pharisaic tables, 
the scrupulosity about Levitical cleanliness (Luke vii. 36 ff., 
xl. 37 ff., xiv. 1 ff.). Everywhere also He was impressed 
at the same time with the Pharisaic love of money, and 
unscrupulousness about the means of obtaining it. The 
whole of the sixteenth chapter of Luke is a woe upon 
covetousness, and especially upon Pharisaic covetousness ; 
notice especially v. 14, which is the link between the 
parable of the unjust steward and that of the rich man 
and Lazarus. Here we have substantially the same in- 
dication of a rotten religion: men scrupulous about the 
purity of their cups and platters, who never ask how they 
were filled. To make an honest living, to fill one’s cup 
and platter not by extortion, not by dxpacia, the temper 
which takes all it can lay hands on without regard to God 
or man, is an elementary religious duty. It is one for the 
neglect of which no regard for pious proprieties can do 
anything to atone. The bitterness with which men who 
make their living by labour have sometimes revolted 
against the Churches, has been due in great part to sym- 
pathy with the doctrine here taught by Jesus. It has been 
a kind of practical assent to His Woe! a protest against 
regarding as religious, on the ground of formal observances, 
men who filled their cup and platter by means that would 
not bear investigation. If the background of all these pro- 
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prieties is made up of oppressed servants, defrauded clients, 
harsh indifference to others’ rights, even plundered widows’ 
houses, it is no more than the whitewash on a grave. It 
is good enough to look at, but it does not remove the im- 
purity of the grave; it only makes more hideous by con- 
trast the rottenness within. The woe of Jesus is repeated 
on this particular manifestation of hypocrisy, as though it 
were doubly revolting to Him. Luke, indeed, with his 
characteristic love of charity, tells us that even here Jesus 
spoke of it as the antidote to the vice He was denouncing ; 
‘* sive for alms those things which are within (7.e., the con- 
tents of the dish), and behold all things are clean unto 
you”’; but the thought, though undoubtedly our Lord’s, 
can hardly be right in this connection. Charity does sanc- 
tify wealth; it even does something to expiate avarice, 
which at least cannot be expiated without it; but it is out 
of place here. Jesus is exposing the corruptions of re- 
ligion, not prescribing for their removal; and it is one of 
the most odious when a man can be scrupulously religious 
in all the forms, and not concerned at all as to the nature 
of the business by which he makes his living. Woe to the 
Church and the persons who are indifferent to this. 

The last woe stands by itself, and seems to be quite un- 
related to those which precede. ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye build the tombs of the 
prophets and adorn the sepulechres of the righteous, and say, 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we should not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye bear witness to yourselves that ye are sons of 
them that murdered the prophets. Fill up then the mea- 
sure of your fathers.” It is plain from this that one of the 
most serious corruptions of religion is a wrong relation to 
its own past. The true religion has had a history. God 
has been at work in the world as far back as we can see; 
He has wrought, in particular, along one historical line; 
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His presence bas been in Israel and in Christendom as it 
has been nowhere else; the past is full of voices possessed 
of religious authority. The contemporaries of Jesus were 
proud of their past, and devoted to it. They had canonized 
its religious writings, and acknowledged in them a divine 
- authority. They held in reverence the law of Moses, and 
the prophets and the psalms. They canonized its saints 
and martyrs too, and loaded them with posthumous 
honours. Their fathers had killed them, but they built 
their tombs. With awful irony, Jesus regards this as the 
continuation and completion of their father’s work, and bids 
them carry it out to the end. It will only be acting in 
character if they put the finishing touch to what the mur- 
derers of the prophets had been at from the beginning by 
murdering Him. It is evident from this that the last woe 
is pronounced on those who do not recognise the voice of 
God when it speaks out of the present. Dead prophets 
they can understand, but not a living prophet. That God 
spoke they can believe, not that God speaks; that God once 
interposed in human affairs, not that He interposes, now. 
They can believe in records, in authorities, in councils, in 
assemblies, in fathers; not in the living God, nor in the 
Holy Ghost, nor in the continuance of inspiration. They 
canonize the dead prophets, and excommunicate or murder, 
as their fathers did, the living ones. It is this inability to 
believe in the living God which is the clearest token of the 
dissolution of religion. Not that a community may not 
survive in such disbelief; it may survive and display the 
most pernicious and stubborn activity; but it survives 
under the woe pronounced by Jesus; it survives as a con- 
spicuous illustration of what the true religion is not. 
Undoubtedly it is hard for a community to do justice 
both to the past and the,present. The Christian Church 
itself was hardly born till a party appeared in it to whom 
inen like Stephen and Saul, the true representatives of the 
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new era, seemed dangerous revolutionaries, casting down 
the tombs of the prophets, and overturning the very house 
of God. The situation recurs perpetually. The past claims 
our reverence, but God is not imprisoned in the past. 
There are new voices ever arising, in which He makes 
appeal to conscience; new glimpses are given into Chris- 
tian truths, new and wider ideas of Christian duty; new 
aspects of the Christian ideal are presented to the mind. 
Woe to those who are blind to heavenly visions, because 
they cannot find them in.the ancient fathers; to those who 
so glorify the past as to exclude God from speaking and 
acting in the present. They are the spiritual children of 
those who murdered the prophets and crucified the Son of 
God. 

The long series of woes is terminated by two utterances 
in which we see in the heart of our Lord that same con- 
flict of emotions which is so characteristic of the divine 
Spirit as revealed, for instance, in Hosea and Jeremiah. 
There is an inexorable sentence, and a yearning love which 
seems to rebel against it. Jesus looks on to the future 
in which the representatives of the Jewish religion are to 
consummate their guilt, and regards it as the fulfilment 
of a divine purpose. ‘Therefore,’ he says in v. 34—that 
is, In order that you may fill up the measure of your 
fathers—‘‘ Therefore do I send to you prophets and wise 
men and scribes.” In St. Luke it is, ‘‘ Therefore also the 
wisdom of God said, I will send to them prophets and 
apostles.’ This is very puzzling, but as the word 
“apostles” is certainly due to this evangelist, who uses 
it six times for once each in Matthew and Mark, it seems 
more likely that “‘ the wisdom of God”’ (cf. Luke vil. 35) is 
also his own expression. He may have substituted it for 
J,” in the idea that ‘‘ prophets’’ could only refer to the 
Old Testament messengers of God, and that it is the whole 
course of God’s dealings with Israel, not what was to 
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follow the death of Jesus, that is in view. But however 
this may be, it is clear that Jesus foresaw the treatment 
which His messengers should receive at the hands of those 
who represented that decadent religion which He had de- 
nounced. Their rejection by the Jews should be the supreme 
guilt which made the cup run over, and brought down upon 
that very generation the accumulated and long-suspended 
judgment of heaven. Yes, on that very generation: Jesus 
solemnly pledges His word for it. From the blood of Abel 
to the blood of Zechariah (the first and last murder re- 
corded in the Jewish canon, Gen. iv., 2 Chron. xxiv.), the 
responsibility for all innocent blood would be brought home 
to them.’ Yet neither the review of their age-long iniquity, 
nor the sight of their religious corruption, nor the prospect 
of their persistent impenitence, can reconcile the heart of 
Jesus to leave them to their fate. He was much moved as 
He looked round for the last time on the city that killed the 
prophets and stoned them that were sent unto her. What a 
history, what numberless histories, are condensed in the two 
words, 70é\noa . . . ovx nPeAncate! It is the last which 
is the decisive word, and with all this passion of love in His 
heart Jesus is compelled to go away. The solemn woes 
which fill this chapter, the thrilling cry with which it closes, 
the awful silence in which Jesus leaves the temple, are a 
signal illustration of His own word about the dissolution of 
religion: ‘‘ If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted? It is henceforth good for nothing but to be 
cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 
JAMES DENNEY. 


1 There has been much ado about the description of Zechariah as son of 
Berachiah. The Zechariah who was murdered was not son of Berachiah (Luke 
has not the father’s name at all, so that it was probably wanting in the common 
source), but of Jehoiada: the first evangelist probably wrote ‘‘son of Bera- 
chiah ” almost unconsciously, the phrase being familiar from Zechariah i. 1. 
To suppose that he referred to a certain Zechariah son of Baruch who was 
murdered by the Zealots in the last days of Jerusalem, and that he believed 
Jesus to be referring prophetically to this (Weiss) is a very unnecessary ex- 
pedient to explain a very simple slip. 
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OnE of the most remarkable facts in history is the sig- 
nificance which the New Testament attaches to the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus Christ. It represents Him as a 
Saviour who saves by the sacrifice of Himself, as ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God,” without blemish and without spot, ‘slain 
from the foundation of the world,’ yet offered at the end 
of the ages that He might redeem by His precious blood.! 
“He is our passover sacrificed for us,’’* ‘‘ whom God set 
forth as a propitiatory ”’ (person), in order that He might 
“be just and the justifier of Him who is of the faith of 
Jesus.”’* This mode of conceiving His death is so in- 
tegral alike to the history and thought of the New Tes- 
tament as to deserve to be described as ifs organic and 
organizing idea. And what makes the idea so remark- 
able is its complete singularity; it has no equivalent or 
counterpart in any historical religion, those religions in 
particular which make most of sacrifice being most re- 
mote from any such audacious conception as that their 
Founder is the supreme sacrificial person and His death 
their sole sacrifice. Thus to Israel Moses was a law- 
giver who commanded and threatened, exacting obedience 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment, but he 
was never conceived as one who “appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.’”’ Confucius is a sage whose 
authority is based on his wisdom, or his power in re- 
vealing to persons and states the secret of a happy life; 
but death, whether his own or another’s, is too great a 
mystery to be understood; the wise man can only sit 
dumb before it. Mohammed is a prophet who denounces 
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hell to the disobedient and promises heaven to the faith- 
ful; but he is more distinguished by the will to inflict 
suffering than by the heart to endure it, even where it 
may bring good to others. Buddha is the nearest ap- 
proach to Jesus; he makes the great renunciation, sur- 
rendering regal might and right and wealth for poverty 
and humiliation. For this reason his people revere him, 
love him, and seek to follow in his footsteps. But here 
the similarities are superficial, while the differences are 
radical. First, Buddha is a pessimist; he does not love 
life, for to him being is suffering, and his desire is to 
escape from sorrow by escaping from existence. But 
Jesus is never a pessimist; His very passion is the ex- 
pression of a splendid optimism, the belief that being is 
so good that it needs only to be purged from the acci- 
dent of sin to become altogether lovely, a thing to be 
wholly desired. Secondly, Buddha is a leader, a man to 
be followed and imitated; what he did men must do 
that they may partake of his illumination and enter into 
his rest. But what Jesus does no other person can do. 
He offers Himself a Sacrifice that He may win eternal 
redemption for men. Thirdly, Buddha is an Indian 
ascetic, whose highest work is to break up the bonds of 
life and all the forces which make for its continuance 
and for the social perfecting of the race. But Jesus is 
in the strict sense a Redeemer and a Sacrifice, one 
whose sorrow is curative, who restores our nature to 
personal and social health, that it may attain individual 
and collective happiness. His passion has thus a sin- 
gular character and unique worth; it stands alone, with- 
out any parallel in the other religions of history, and it 
is in its ideal meaning as exalted as in its actual form 
and in all its circumstances it is sordid and mean. Onut- 
wardly there is nothing to distinguish it from the many 
thousand tragedies which describe the sufferings of inno- 
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cence at the hands of victorious violence, but inwardly 
it has been proved by the experience of man through 
many centuries to be the healing force of the world. Of 
all the conflicts of sense and spirit, this is the most curious 
and the most sublime. 

Now, an idea at once so singular in the history of 
religion and so integral to the thought of the New Tes- 
tament raises a double problem, first, as to its origin, 
and, secondly, as to its original significance. The two 
questions are, though quite distinct, yet so indissolubly 
related that they can hardly be discussed apart. Our 
main concern at present is with the first, though we 
must incidentally and illustratively touch also the second. 

I. How did it happen that the sufferings and death 
of Jesus Christ came to be conceived as a sacrifice or 
atonement for human sin? Was the idea created by a 
real or a mythical process? Was it due to an apostolic 
after-thought, as it were an ingenious theory invented 
by imaginative men to explain an unwelcome and un- 
expected event? or was it an element native and neces- 
sary to the religion, as it were a primary principle of the 
Founder’s mind ? 

A. The theory of a mythical and imaginative origin has 
of course been widely held and variously formulated. Its 
main lines may be stated thus: The death of Jesus was 
a complete surprise and disillusionment to His disciples. 
They had believed Him to be the victorious and immortal 
Messiah ; they found Him to be a frail and mortal man; 
and in the first shock of the discovery they forsook Him 
and fled from their own past beliefs. But these beliefs were 
not so easily renounced; they had begotten hopes too 
precious to be abandoned even at the bidding of fate; they 
were endeared by affections too tender to die in the presence 
of disaster. And so while experience tempted to acquies- 
cence in the accomplished, which was but the end that. 
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Nature has in store for all, the imagination and the heart 
pleaded for another and more splendid issue. If the death 
was not to extinguish Jesus, He must transfigure the 
death, and change it into something quite other than the 
lot common to mortal men. This was the supreme achieve- 
ment and victory of faith ; it could not cease to regard Jesus 
as the Messiah, but it could do a sublimer thing—invest 
His death with eternal significance. The vision that 
created the belief in the resurrection made the trans- 
figuration of the death more possible; yet the one was a 
harder and tardier process than the other. All at once, as 
is the way of visions, the resurrection became a credited 
fact, which the visionaries on every possible occasion 
affirmed they themselves had witnessed, but the death had 
an inexplicable, accidental, violent character. The one was 
God’s action, the other was man’s. God had raised Him 
from the dead, but it was by wicked hands that He had 
been ‘‘ taken, crucified, and slain.” The Jews had “killed 
the Prince of Life,’ demanding His death even when Pilate 
“was determined to let Him go.” * But this crude theory 
could not long endure, for if ‘‘ wicked hands”’ could prevail 
once, why not again and finally? So a second stage is 
marked by the acceptance of the customary Jewish explana- 
tion of the detested inevitable—it was the Will of God. 
While Herod and Pontius Pilate, the people of Rome and 
of Israel had appeared to act, the real Actor had been God ; 
they only did what the hand and counsel of God had de- 
termined before to be done.? But this position had too 
little reason in it to satisfy the imaginative intellect of the 
young society. It read with new eyes the Old Testament, 
found that Isaiah’s servant of God was a sufferer for human 
sin, and all his attributes and experiences were forthwith 
ascribed to Jesus.* As this sufferer was ‘‘led like a lamb to 


1 Acts i, 23. 2 Th, iii. 13-15. 3 Ib. iv. 27, 28. 
4 Ib. yiil. 30-35. : 
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the slaughter,” so Jesus became “‘ the Lamb of God,” with 
all the sacrificial ideas of Judaism aggregated round His 
person and His death. The process once begun, needed for 
its completion only a constructive genius, and instead ot 
one such, three soon appeared: Paul, who argued that the 
death was both the fulfilment and the abolition of the law ; 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who made Jesus 
and His sufferings the antitype which had its type in the 
elaborate ritual and worship of the old economy ; and John, 
who found in the person, history, and death of our Lord 
the means by which the world was illumined and redeemed. 
And so by a perfectly natural, yet purely mythical and 
imaginative process, the death was transfigured from the 
last calamity of a blameless life to the act of grace by which 
God saved the world. 

B. But this theory, however ingeniously plausible, has 
three great defects: it lacks proof, it is intrinsically im- 
probable, and it fails to explain the facts. Its proofs are 
drawn from sources which its advocates have in other con- 
nexions, and for what they deemed adequate reasons, dis- 
eredited. It is not open to the same criticism to prove by 
analysis at one time the early speeches in the Acts to be 
late compositions, and at another to use them as authentic 
evidence for the oldest Christian beliefs. And here the most 
primitive tradition is specially explicit. The gospel which 
Paul received and preached, and affirmed to be that which) 
saved, was—‘ Christ died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures.”’1 And this can only mean that at the moment of 
his conversion the belief had been not simply formulated, 
but elaborated into a system in harmony with the Old 
Testament. Then, as to the intrinsic improbabilities, we 
have to consider both the men and the theory; it was a 
belief of stupendous originality; they were persons of no 
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intellectual attainments and small inventive faculty. So far 
as the Gospels enable us to judge, they were curiously 
deficient in imagination, and of timid understanding. They 
were remarkable for their inability to draw obvious con- 
clusions, to transcend the commonplace, and comprehend 
the unfamiliar, or find a rational reason for the extra- 
ordinary. Such men might dream dreams and see visions, 
but to invent an absolutely novel intellectual conception 
as to their Master’s person and death—a conception that 
changed man’s view of God, of sin, of humanity, of history, 
in a word, of all things Divine and human—was surely a 
feat beyond them. And the improbabilities involve the 
inadequacy of the theory ; it makes Christ, with all He has 
accomplished, the creation of accident, and leaves us with- 
out any sufficient reason for the being of the beliefs and 
the religion which have so governed the course of history. 
In physical science the only thing that can be named a 
cause is one equal to the production of all the effects; and 
as here the total effect is the part played by Christianity 
in the history of man, we feel bound to say that nothing 
can be a cause less adequate to its production than the 
mythopovic faculty of a few illiterate men. 

II. But now let us change the point.of view, and see 
whether we can better explain the ‘rise and nature of the 
idea through the mind of Jesus Himself than through the 
reminiscent phantasies of His disciples. If the idea be His, 
it must be regarded as a real and integral part of His 
religion, while a comparison of the forms He gives it with 
the forms it assumes in their hands ought to have some 
significance for theology, were it only as helping to define 
the place and function of the subjective factor in doctrine. 
Wendt, for example, holds that the Apostle Paul, in par- 
ticular, ‘‘remodelled’”’ Christ’s idea, and so gave to His 
sacrificial death a special significance for the forgiveness of 
sins, ‘‘ this being a reference nowhere made by Jesus Him- 
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self.” Whether this be so we must now attempt to 
determine. 

A. It is important to note at the outset that the mind 
of Jesus may be described as in this matter simpler than 
the apostolic mind, but His emotions as much more 
complex. His thinking runs less into distinction and 
detail, but His feeling is richer, deeper, and more varied. 
Conflicting emotions agitate Him—now exalt and now 
depress Him. He sees the necessity of His death, and 
does not seek to escape from it, but from the forces which 
work it and the form in which it comes He shrinks with 
horror and alarm. He perceives its functions and issues, 
and He rejoices to give His life a ransom for many, but, as 
His life is taken as well as given, He suffers agony because 
of those who take it even while He feels in the act of sur- 
render joy at doing His Father’s will. As a result, those 
elements of the sacrifice and death which appear as the first 
and most essential to us appeared as the last and most 
incidental to Him. What this difference signifies we shall 
be the better able to appreciate if we first attempt to come 
to the death as He came to it, and then attempt to con- 
strue it, as it seemed to the Apostles, in the light of His 
words and His experience. 

We frankly recognise that the idea distinctly emerges) 
in the teaching of Jesus only at a comparatively late period,, 
and we may reasonably infer that what is not explicit in 
His speech was not clear to His mind. The idea embodied 
in Holman Hunt’s ‘The Shadow of the Cross”’ is false 
to nature and to history, for Christ’s was too fine a spirit 
to make out of its own sorrow a shade in which those who 
looked to Him for love should sit cold and fearful; and 
we may reasonably infer that before the evil days came 
His customary mood would be the exaltation born of the 
splendid ideal He was to realize. The morning of His 

1 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii., pp. 239 ff, 
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ministry was a golden dawn; in His early parables the 
sunny side of life so greets us that we may almost see the 
smile upon His face answering the smile upon the face of 
Nature. The birds of the air had sung in His ear their songs 
of faith and hope. The lily of the field had unfolded to His 
~eye a beauty which made the glory of Solomon seem tawdry 
pomp. He had communed with Nature until she became 
the presence of God, speaking to Him of the Father He 
loved and in whom He lived. He had watched the farmer 
following the plough, casting abroad the seed, putting in 
the sickle when the corn was fully ripe, storing the grain 
till his barns were bursting. He loved to walk through 
the cornfields, to look at the vines and the vine-dressers, 
to observe the fig tree, to study the shadows and the sun- 
shine that flitted across the face of the lake. He who had 
so brooded over Nature must have had the happiness of the 
quiet eye, the placid soul which is ever born of the fellow- 
ship of the invisible in us with the invisible without us 
through the medium of what is visible in both. And so — 
there is no person who could less be described as “‘ the 
Man of Sorrows’’ than the Jesus of the earlier ministry. 
His spirit is bright, His words are serious without being sad, 
weighted with the ideas of God, and duty, and humanity, 
but not burdened with the agony or wet as with the sweat 
of blood. 

Yet even then He had thoughts that prophesied the 
passion. They were native to Him, not given or forced 
upon Him from without. Experience was indeed to Him, 
as to us, a teacher; and as He ‘learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered,” so, apart from the same things, 
He could not have known His meaning and His mission. 
But these were conditions rather than sources of know- 
\ledge. The notion of a suffering Messiah filled a small 
\place, if, indeed, it filled any place at all, in contemporary 
Jewish thought, but He could not study ancient prophecy 
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without finding such a Messiah there. History showed that 
the very people who built the sepulchres of the dead pro- 
phets had refused to hear or even to endure them while 
they lived; and John the Baptist, slain by a foolish king 
to gratify the malice of a wicked woman, stood before Him 
as evidence of continuity in history. And as He preached 
the Kingdom He found that those who seemed or claimed 
to be its constituted guardians were His most inveterate foes, 
the scribe waited to catch Him in His talk, the Pharisee 
watched to charge His good with being evil, the priests 
resisted Him in the temple, which they had made into a 
mart for merchandise. Opposition confronted Him at every 
moment and in every point; His idea of God’s righteous- 
ness as distinguished from the law’s was made to appear a 
grave heresy; His friendship for sinners was represented as 
affection for sin; His very acts of beneficence were ex- 
plained as works of the devil, and His doctrine of the king- 
dom handled as if it signified a reign of lawlessness. Such 
experiences could create only one feeling, that the enmity 
His ministry encountered must ultimately fall upon His 
person; and as He could not surrender His mission He 
must be prepared to surrender His life. This was a con- 
clusion it needed no inspiration to draw ; all it needed was 
an intelligence able to measure the moral forces opposed, 
and to calculate the moment when those who were deter- 
mined not to suffer public defeat would make material force 
the final arbiter of the dispute. 

B. This line of thought may show that there was nothing 
extraordinary or supernatural in Jesus’ foreknowledge of 
His own death. His prophecy was but the expression of a 
mind which knew that it could not cease to be obedient 
while His enemies would not cease to be hostile. And 
their hostility could have only one end. But though His 
experience might thus explain how He came to anticipate 
the fact and even the manner of His death, it does not 
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‘explain the only thing worthy of explanation, viz., how He 
icame to give it special significance. For this we must turn 
to His own teaching.’ One of the earliest things recorded 
of Him is His saying to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” ! This is characteristic; His mission 
~is not to the righteous, but to the sinner; and how this 
‘mission was to be fulfilled was made manifest, even before 
the ministry began, by the temptation. He was tempted, 
first, to make Himself independent of Nature and different 
from man by the use of supernatural power on His own 
behalf; secondly, to claim such special guardianship from 
God as would place Him above death; and thirdly, to em- 
ploy such external and physical means for the attainment - 
of His ends as would have conveyed into His new kingdom 
the methods of the kingdoms of the world. Hence by the 
rejection of these alternatives He affirms, first, that His 
obedience must be of the completest kind; secondly, that 
He accepts all the fatalities of our common lot, including 
the liability to suffering and death ; and thirdly, that He is 
to accomplish His purpose by spiritual and personal action. 
And the principles that guided Him appeared in His 
earliest teaching. The qualities praised in the beatitudes 
He exemplified,—He Himself, as above all others persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, was to be above all others blessed. 
He had come to fulfil the law and the prophets by realizing 
their essence, the righteousness, the service, the sacrifice 
which avails before God. He substitutes self-abnegation 
for retaliation ; the love of our neighbour, with all its obli- 
gations, He expands into love of man. The deeds we do 
are to be done in behalf of the evil as well as the good. 
And the laws of the kingdom are binding both upon His 
disciples and Himself. While they are so dear to the 
Father that even the hairs of their head are all numbered, 
yet they ‘‘ shall be hated of all men for His name’s sake,”’ 
1 Mark ii. 5. Cf. Luke vii. 47-50. 
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But they are not to count their lives dear unto themselves ; 
they are to take up the cross and follow Him. He that’ 
findeth his life shall lose it, he who loseth his life for the 
gospel’s sake shall find it.1_ His work is one, therefore, which 
involves suffering even unto death. His destiny is to Him- 
self so little peaceful that He seems to conceive it as a 
baptism of fire, and He feels straitened till it be accom- 
plished.? By the loss of His life He is to fulfil His mission. 
C. But from the implicit we must now advance to the * 
explicit teaching of Jesus.concerning His death. It first. 
becomes distinct after the confession of Peter,® and before 
we attempt to understand His words some preliminary | 
remarks must be made. (i.) The reserve or even reticence 
touching Himself which He maintains in the Synoptics. 
He is clear and emphatic enough when He speaks to His 
disciples of God, or the kingdom or its laws, but concerning 
Himself He speaks not so much in parables as darkly, 
suggestively. He appears to have desired that their con- 
ception of Him should be of their own forming rather than 
of His communicating, a belief reached through the exer- 
cise of reason, not simply received on His authority. His 
method was to proceed through familiarity to supremacy, 
not through sovereignty to subservience. If the discipleship 
had been formed on the basis of His divine pre-eminence, 
it would have had no reality, He would never have got 
near the men, the men would never have come near to 
Him ; aloofness would have marked His way and they would 
haye walked as if divided by an impassable gulf from Him. 
And so it was as Jesus of Nazareth that He called them, He. 
a man of whom they could learn, they men who could learn 
of Him. And He forced nothing, stimulated but did not 
supersede the action of their own minds; and when He asked 
His great question, ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?” it was as if 


MRE) Matt. x. 38, 39. 2 Luke xii. 50. 
D ) ® Mark viii, 31-38 ; Matt. xvi. 21-23; Luke ix. 21, 22. 
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He had inquired, ‘‘ What conclusion have you as reasonable 
men been compelled to draw from the things which you 
have seen and heard?” (u.) This method of Jesus explains 
two things: (a) the relative lateness of the period at which 
the confession is made. It was the issue of a lengthened 

~ process in slow and simple minds, and to have hurried the 
process would have been to spoil the issue. (8) The 
immediate and consequent emergence of the new teaching, 
for only now could the disciples begin to understand the 
meaning and the need of the death; and unless they were 
mmade now to understand it, the Messiahship they confessed 
would turn into a counterfeit of the truth. 

Now, all these points are cardinal for the interpretation 
of this passage. The teaching becomes explicit because the 
disciples were now beginning to be able to understand it. 
Not till they knew who the person was could they conceive 
the thing He had come to do. Thus the death He speaks 
of is not the death of the person called Jesus, but of the 
Christ, the Messiah for whom Israel had existed, into 
whom his whole meaning was gathered, through whom 
[he was to be saved. Nor is it without significance that 
| Mark and Luke retain the formula, ‘‘ the Son of Man,” 
as denoting Him who is to suffer and be slain. The act 
is on the passive side not merely personal, but official, con- 
cerns mankind as well as Israel. Then correspondent to 
the denomination of the victim are the titles of those who 
are to do-the deed. ‘‘ The elders, chief priests, and scribes”’ 
are named in all the three narratives, and the meaning of 
this can hardly be mistaken. The names are repre- 
sentative, symbols of collective Israel acting in a solemn 

| and ceremonial manner. ‘‘'The elders” are Israel as a 
| State, the ‘‘chief priests’? are Israel as a Church, the 
\‘ scribes” are Israel as the people of the Book, possessed 
Jof “the oracles of God.” When they are conceived as 
acting together, the action is conceived as all Israel’s, 
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a civil, sacerdotal, and religious body corporate. These 
contrasted titles then—the Christ on the one hand, and 
“the elders, chief priests, and scribes” on the other, 
can only mean one thing, that the acts in which they 
were to be respectively engaged, bearing and causing 
suffering, enduring and inflicting death, have a more than 
mere personal significance; they realize the ends for 
which the Messiah stood by means of the ideas for which 
Israel was the symbol; 7.e., Jesus conceives His death as 
in form a sacrifice, a medium for the reconciliation of Man | 
to God, though a sacrifice may have been the last thing it 
was intended to be by the men who effected it. And the | 
rebuke to Peter shows how necessary Jesus thought this 
view of His death to be. His words are remarkable : 
_ “ Get thee behind me, Satan! for thou savourest not the 

things that be of God, but the things that be of men.” It 
is hardly possible to avoid the inference that there is here’ 
a reminiscence of the temptation. Jesus feels as if the | 
tempter were once more showing Him all the kingdoms of | 
the world.' Peter’s idea had been before presented, resisted, 
and cast out; and the disciples must now begin to learn 
what the Master had known from the first, that He was 
born for sacrifice and must bear the cross. 

The interpretation of these synoptic passages receives 
interesting illustration and confirmation from the verse in 
John: “‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 


it up.”’? Here the emphasis falls upon ‘‘ this temple,” ae.,) 1, 


as John explains, “the temple of His body,” the flesh. 
which had become the tabernacle of the Word.? The! 
meaning is evident: His person is the new temple, where, 
God meets man and man God, where all sacrifices are 
consummated by the eternal sacrifice which He performed, 
and all priesthoods are ended by the coming of the HKternal 
Priest. All the ideas which stood in symbol in the old 
1 Matt. iv. 10. 2 Ib. ii. 19. 8 Jb, i. 14. 
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temple were in the new turned into the reality which 
abideth. Nothing was.so fit as that the imperfect should 
pass when the perfect had come, and that its passing 
should be marked by the act in which ‘the elders, the chief 
priests, and scribes’”’ took so fateful’a part. 

A. M. FarrBarRn. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS: 


ABANA AND PHARPAR. 
(2 Kines v. 12.) 
THESE rivers are mentioned once, and only once, in the 
Bible. They are set in a heroic story as perennial in 
idyllic charm as their own cooling waters. 

We owe the record of these names to a patriotic out- 
burst of passion on the part of Naaman, ‘“‘ captain of the 
host of the King of Syria.” This renowned general is 
described in the narrative as ‘‘ a great man with his master 
and honourable, because by him the Lord had given victory 
unto Syria’; and it is added with pathetic antithesis, 
‘‘ He was also a mighty man of valour, but he was a leper.”’ 

Naaman must have been a man of transcendent genius 
to become the leader of the armies of Benhadad, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of a loathsome disease that 
doomed its victims to a living death, and cut them off from 
all social intercourse with healthy men and women. He 
must also have diffused around him some of the gracious- 
ness that his name implies, for his memory is still green in 
the local tradition of Damascus, while the names of other 
great Damascene warriors are buried in oblivion. It might 
be said that Naaman takes rank in Damascus tradition 
immediately after Abraham, ‘‘ the good Ibrahim.”’ 

There is outside the walls of Damascus a large edifice, 
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called The House of Naaman, devoted to lepers. The late 
Sir Richard Burton and I made a careful examination of 
the structure, and we came to the conclusion that it had 
been a Byzantine church, and that it probably stood on the 
site of the real Beit Naaman. 

In one of their border forays the Syrian raiders had 
brought back to Damascus, with other spoils, a young 
Jewish girl, and she, in the distribution of the booty, had 
fallen to Naaman, and become his wife’s slave. This 
Jewish maiden, amid the luxurious splendours of Damas- 
cus, did not forget the rugged land of the prophets, and, 
although the horror of flashing spears and flowing blood, 
and the red light of her father’s blazing roof, were ever 
present, she had compassion on her captor, and at her sug- 
gestion it was arranged that the leper should seek cleansing 
from the lowly prophet of her people. 

The great captain, commended by a letter from his royal 
master, proceeded in state to the King of Israel. He bore 
with him Damascus robes—gifts acceptable to sheikhs and 
princelings still—and much silver and gold; but the splen- 
did embassage, with their royal gifts, only alarmed the 
King of Israel, and the gorgeous leper turned away from 
the palace of the monarch, and proceeded with his horses 
and his chariots to the hut of the prophet. 

Elisha, undazzled by the splendour of the iliustrious men 
that waited at his door, and regardless of their gifts, sent a 
simple message to the leper to go and wash seven times in 
Jordan and be clean. 

Naaman was perhaps the most heroic figure in that 
heroic age. He was used to command and wont to be 
obeyed. The hosts of Benhadad moved at his will, and he 
had a swift way of settling controversies with the rivals of 
Syria. He had come to Samaria a suppliant, but his rank 
and his gifts were, he considered, sufficient to command 
any favour within the resources of Israel. The King of 
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Israel, however, would not, or could not, give him the 
relief he sought, and the prophet declined even to rise from 
his seat to speak to the great man at his door, but sent 
him, in defiance of Oriental etiquette, a verbal message to 
wash in an Israelitish river’ Naaman, stung by this 
crowning affront, which was both personal and political, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Are not_ Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? ”’ 

In the light of these remarks, we now ask what were the 
rivers referred to by Naaman? Where are we now to look 
for the Abana and Pharpar ? 

When we turn to Greek times, we find the Damascus 
water called the Chrysorrhoas, the gold-flowing. The main 
stream is now known as the Barada, the cold. These 
names do not help us much in our quest, and we have 
to fall back on the exclamation of the leper, the topo- 
graphy and names of the rivers themselves, and local 
tradition. 

From the words of Naaman we are assured of two 
things :— 

I. The Abana and Pharpar were “ the rivers of Damas- 
cus,” and not merely ‘‘rivers of Damascus,’’ as the trans- 
lation runs in the Authorised Version. 

II. They were for ablutionary uses, the chief considera- 
tion in the mind of the Damascene addressing Damascenes, 
superior to the Jordan and all other Palestinian rivers. 

We may assume that Benhadad’s great general and 
those who surrounded him were men not only of experience 
in war, but of intelligence regarding practical matters, and 
that, notwithstanding the tendency and temptation to 
magnify everything Damascene, their words were true in 
substance and in fact. Naaman, though stung by an 
affront that was both contemptuous, and humiliating, would 
not have hazarded a general assertion at variance with the 
common experience of his followers, even to the lowest 
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groom in the cavalcade. Taking, then, Naaman’s ex- 
clamation as fairly correct, we may hopefully examine 
the rivers of Damascus with a view to the reasonable 
identification of the two to which he referred. 

My chief qualification for this investigation arises from 
the circumstances that I resided eight or nine years by 
the banks of the rivers of Damascus, and traced, without 
stepping beyond my duty, every stream to its fountain, 
and followed every affluent throughout its entire course. 
There is scarcely a bright pool in the whole range of the 
rivers in which I have not bathed, or a muddy fen in which 
I have not shot ducks and woodcocks, or startled pigs and 
hyenas. I believe I had a practical acquaintance with the 
rivers as complete as that of Naaman himself, or perhaps of 
any one else since or before his time. I had also a very 
thorough acquaintance with the descendants of the men 
who dwelt by the banks of the Abana and Pharpar in the 
days of Benhadad. Kings and great men pass away, 
dynasties are overthrown, and armies carried into cap- 
tivity, but the fellahin of a land have their roots in the 
soil, and Ibrahim follows Ibrahim in Syria, as Jacque 
follows Jacque in France, through all the whirlwinds of 
revolution. The language and traditions of a bookless 
people, where father tells son what he saw, should not be 
overlooked by those who would throw light on the hidden 
things of the past. 

The rivers of Damascus do not receive their water from 
tributary streams, like our rivers, but from two great foun- 
tains— Ain Barada and ’Ain Fijeh. 

’Ain Barada, the higher of these fountains, rises in the 
beautiful plain of Zebedany, a little over twenty miles from 
Damascus, on the way to Baalbek. The plain, which is 
over 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, is surrounded and 
shut in by lofty mountains, some of which rise to an alti- 
tude of 7,000 feet. 
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At the south-west side of the plain, near the base of one 
of the mountains, the ’Ain Barada bubbles up from the 
level ground, and forms a marshy lake 300 yards long by 
50 broad. A few yards from the upper edge of the fountain 
the ground is perfectly dry, and gives no indication of an 
underground river. The sedgy surface of the lake is 
tenanted by waterfowl. 

There are small fountains higher up on the way to 
Baalbek at "Ain Hawar, Bludin, and Zebedany, but their 
waters are exhausted in irrigating gardens and fields before 
‘they reach the main stream of ’Ain Barada, and they can 
scarcely be said to contribute to the rivers of Damascus, 
though they are within the same watershed. 

From the little lake the river flows gently between grassy 
banks, with only a fall of seventy feet till it reaches a 
Roman bridge, where it tumbles down a beautiful cascade, 
and foams and roars through the ruins of Abila of Lysanias 
(Luke i. 1) between frowning cliffs, which are honey- 
combed with ancient rock-hewn tombs. On a hill to the 
south-west stands the tomb of Abel, which gave its name to 
the city, the ruins of which are in the bend of the river 
below. Having washed the crumbling remains of the 
ancient capital of Abilene, the river rushes between precipi- 
tous banks till it reaches its sacred and most important 
source, Fijeh. 

The fountain Fijeh, so called probably from ayy, foun- 
tain, issues from under the massive ruins of a temple, at 
the base of a mountain. Clear as crystal, and cold as ice, 
the river leaps from the sun-scorched mountain, and darts 
swiftly in a torrent, about 30 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, a 
distance of 70 or 80 yards, till it joins the Barada. 

Reinforced by a volume of water more than two-thirds 
greater than its own, the enlarged river cuts a deep channel 
among the roots of the hills, and through the flinty Sahara, 
until it breaks through the last ridge of ‘“‘ Lebanon towards 
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the sun rising,’ and spreads fan-like through the city and 
gardens of Damascus. 

As the Barada nears and enters the city, seven canals 
are drawn off from the main river at various altitudes, and 
flow by thousands of channels which carry their wealth of 
water to every shady garden and thirsty field, and sparkle 
in the marble fountains of a thousand court-yards. These 
waters are the life and glory of Damascus. 

With the rivers spread out like a fan before us, we may 
determine at a glance which were the Abana and Pharpar. 

There is a curious tendency on the part of great cities to 
develop residential west end suburbs, and Damascus in its 
palmy days fell under the natural law. Excavations show 
by the foundations of mansions, and by extensive under- 
ground water-courses, that the abodes of the rich and 
luxurious extended on each side of the central river far 
beyond the limits of the present city. There are also indi- 
cations that even in Mohammedan times the wealth and 
prosperity of the city overflowed in the same natural trend. 

These two western suburbs of Damascus were watered 
by two distinct rivers. The Abanias, a river drawn off on 
the right side of the main stream, flowed through the resi- 
dential suburb that spread along the southern bank of the 
Barada. In the name Abanias we have the long sought- 
for name, Abana. 

The Taura, drawn off from the left side of the main 
stream, flowed through the residential north-west end 
suburb. Above the Taura there is a more important river, 
but it flows along nearer the base of the mountain that 
overhangs Damascus, and waters an important agricultural 
district, beyond where stood the luxurious west end. 

The Taura ought to be the Pharpar. It watered the 
north-western suburb, as the Abanias (Abana) watered the 
south-western suburb. Naaman and his rich friends lived 
in those luxurious and healthy suburbs, and they knew the 
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virtues of those two rivers. The bath is an oriental institu- 
tion borrowed by the West. In the days of Benhadad 
at Damascus, as in the time of Juvenal at Rome, it was 
used for luxury as much as for cleansing, and Naaman 
spoke of the crystal waters that flowed through his court, 
and had so often refreshed him in his marble bath when he 
returned weary and dust-stained from his campaigns. 

The conjecture that the Taura is the Pharpar does not 
stand unsupported. In the ancient version of the Arabic 
Bible, translated by Rabbi Saadiah, published at Constanti- 
nople in 1545, and reproduced in the Paris and London 
Polyglots, the names Abana and Pharpar are rendered 
Abana and Taura. The translation was made long before 
it was published, and the translator doubtless gave Scrip- 
ture currency to the tradition of his time. 

When I reached Damascus, I met Dr. Meshaka. He 
was by far the most learned man in Damascus, or in Syria, 
and he knew all the traditions of the place. I asked which 
of the seven rivers were the Abana and Pharpar, and he ~ 
promptly replied, ‘‘The Abanias and Taura.”” I reminded 
him that the ’Awaj (the Crooked) had been identified with 
the Pharpar. He said, smiling, ‘‘ That isa foreign identifi- 
cation. No Damascene could have made that mistake, for 
the ’Awaj is not a river of Damascus at all. It is distant 
three hours from the city at its nearest part, and it flows 
beyond the Jebel el Aswad (the Black Mountain), which 
shuts it out even from the plain of Damascus.” The local 
tradition thus combines with the fitness of things in mark- 
ing the Abanias and Taura as the rivers referred to by 
Naaman. 

Those who identified the "Awaj with the Pharpar were 
influenced by the consideration that the ’Awaj is an 
independent river, while the Pharpar is only a canal drawn 
off from a river. But this is also a mistake which could 
not have been made by a Damascene. Hach of the canals 
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drawn off from the main river is called a Nahr, or river. 
There was another reason for identifying the ’Awaj with the 
Pharpar. The ’Awaj was supposed to issue from a Wady 
Barbar, a name which seemed to retain an echo of the word 
Pharpar. This theory was investigated by Burton and 
Drake, and found to be baseless. A Jebel Barbar was 
discovered, but no Wady of the name. 

Nor could any one acquainted with the ’Awaj have ever 
supposed it was one of the Damascus rivers referred to by 
Naaman. It descends from Mount Hermon, and through- 
out its whole highland course is muddy with clay and 
sand. I once tried to bathe in a quiet part of the stream, 
and I came out as white as Naaman himself. In the lower 
reaches of the river it flows sluggishly between mud banks 
and swarms with toads, frogs, and leeches. I once, and 
only once, attempted a bath in the lower ’Awaj. During 
the winter torrents it is swollen to the dimensions of a 
river; but under no circumstances could Naaman have 
lauded the ’Awaj over the Jordan in the presence of his 
least intelligent follower. Between the ’Awaj, a mountain 
burn, and the Great Jordan there is no room for comparison. 
And although the patriotism, pride, and prejudice of the 
great general were roused, he could not have been guilty of 
the folly of comparing the ’Awaj with the Jordan. 

On the other hand, the charms of the Abana and Pharpar 
for purposes of luxury and comfort are so much superior to 
those of the muddy Jordan, that every Damascene in the 
days of Benhadad, and even under the rule of the Turk, 
would join in the patriotic boast, ‘‘ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel?’ The love of even the decadent Damascene for 
his cool and flashing rivers is one of his strongest passions. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
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THE APOSTOLIC CONFERENCE AT 
JHRUSALEM : 


A STUDY IN CHRONOLOGY AND ORITICISM. 


GREAT importance is attached by Prof. Ramsay to the 
synchronisms between the Acts and the Galatian Epistle 
with reference to the early visits of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
The result of these synchronisms is to exclude from. the 
epistle all reference to the apostolic conference, and to iden- 
tify the visit of Galatians ii. 1-10 with the visit recorded in 
Acts xi. 29, 30, xii. 25 in connection with the Antiochian 
collection for the famine-stricken poor at Jerusalem. Dr. 
Sanday is not convinced by his argument; and there is 
reason to think that undue emphasis is laid upon the con- 
cluding sentence on the poor of Jerusalem. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the question in 
the light of critical analysis, taking for a guide in this ex- 
tremely dangerous path the results attained by one of the 
latest critics, Johannes Jingst, in his Quellen der Apostel- 
geschichte. 

We fear that we shall not convince Prof. Ramsay by 
such a line of argument, as he has what may be termed a 
wholesome opinion as to the extravagance of the methods 
pursued by analytical criticism. It is sufficient to say that 
Herr Jungst is not amongst the most extravagant, and his 
careful work may at least claim a hearing by one who allows, 
with regard to the first four chapters of the Acts, “‘ that at 
least two accounts by two different authorities underlie 
Luke’s narrative.” 4 : 

Jungst sees two sources only in the Acts: one, the interest 
of which centres in Jerusalem, which he calls B; another 
whose interest is in the missionary expansion of the Church, 
called A. The Jerusalem document (B) does not extend 

1 Ramsay’s St. Paul, p. 366, 
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beyond chapter xv. ; the Gentile document with which the 
book opens, and which is used in these earlier chapters, 
becomes the sole source from chapter xvi. 

The materials of the Jerusalem source have become 
transposed in the composition of the Acts, and it is this 
transposition and dislocation which needs attention in the 
chronological view of the early visits of St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. 

It is not possible here to do more than give the sequence 
of events in the earlier chapters as they have been worked 
out by Jungst. 

The Jerusalem source opens with the filling in of the 
apostolic body (i. 15-26); it records the gathering of the 
nations on the day of Pentecost (ii. 1, 5-11), and the 
speech of St. Peter (ii. 24-31, 34, 35) ; the unity of the 3,000 
in the fellowship of the apostles (ii. 416-42); the Saddu- 
cean persecution (v. 17-25, 34-40) ; the conversion of priests 
to the new faith (vi. 7); the works and wonders wrought 
by the hand of the disciples (v. 12, 15, 16); the gifts of 
the rich to the common fund (ii. 45; iv. 36, 37); the 
judgment on Ananias and Sapphira (v. 1-11); the appoint- 
ment of the Seven (vi. 1-6); the charge against St. Stephen 
(vi. 8,11, 15), his apology and martyrdom (vii. 22-28, 35-43, 
51-58) ; Saul’s persecution of the Church (viii. la, 3), and 
his conversion (ix. 6-20); the reconciliation of Saul with 
the apostles (ix. 26-28); the persecution under Herod 
Agrippa, and his death (xii. 1-23); the missions of St. 
Peter (ix. 32-x. 48), and of St. Philip (viii. 5-40); St. 
Peter’s defence before the apostles at the conference (xi. 
1-15, xv. 13-20) ; the peace of the Church (ix. 31). 

The year 44 is the important landmark in this record, 
the death of Herod Agrippa lI. The civil persecution re- 
corded in connection with it belongs to his last years ; and 
it leads to the spread of missionary activity in the following 
years. This activity opens up the question of the status of 
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the Gentiles in the Christian Church, and leads to the 
apostolic conference at Jerusalem. It would be a question 
of such large importance that delay in it would be ill-advised 
after the action of St. Peter at Caesarea. If 42-44 may be 
taken as the date of the Herodian persecution, and 45-46 
for the missions of St. Peter and St. Philip, the conference 
in this record will fall in the winter of 46-47. 

No mention is made of St. Paul in connection with this 
conference, the event being associated with other missions. 
The record only contains the formal notice of one visit to 
Jerusalem, when St. Paul went up after his conversion, and 
was reconciled with the apostles. If 33 be accepted as the 
date of the conversion, and 33-36 allowed for his work in 
Arabia and Damascus, this visit would be assigned to the 
winter of 36-37. 

The Gentile source opens with the charge of the Risen 
Lord (i. 6-8) ; it records the meeting in the upper room (i. 
12-14); the gift of tongues (ii. 4), and the speech of St. 
Peter (ii. 12-23, 32, 33) ; the baptism of the faithful (ii. 41a) ; 
the joy of common life (ii. 46,47) ; the acts of St. Peter and 
St. John (iii. 11-iv. 31) ; the unity of the faithful (iv. 32, 33); 
St. Stephen before the council (vi. 9, 10, 12-14); his de- 
fence and martyrdom (vii. 1-21, 29-34, 44-50, 58-60) ; the 
persecution of the Church (viii. 1b); the conversion of Saul 
(ix. 1-5, 22-25); the mission of St. Barnabas to Antioch 
(xi. 19-23, 25, 26), and the apostolic conference at Jeru- 
salem (xv. 1-4, 30, 32-35); the Galatian journey of Barna- 
bas and Saul (xiii., xiv.), and their return to Antioch (xiv. 
25-28); the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem (xi. 
27-30; xii. 25), and their separation (xv. 36-41) on their 
return to Antioch. 

The long gap in the record between the conversion of St. 
Paul and the mission of St. Barnabas to Antioch is ex- 
plained by the purpose of the document, the development 
of the mission work in the world. The gap represents the 
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years of work probably carried on by St. Paul between his 
visit to Jerusalem in 36-37, and the mission of St. Barnabas 
in the years 45-46. There is nothing definite to date this 
mission, but it is associated with the other missions of St. 
Peter and St. Philip in the general order of St. Luke. The 
gap corresponds with the “‘ten years of quiet work’’ recog- 
nised by Professor Ramsay in his chronology. No mention 
is made of St. Paul’s earlier visit to Jerusalem; but the 
visit on the occasion of the conference occupies a prominent 
place in the fellow work of the two Gentile apostles. In 
the analysis of Jungst it occupies the same position as in 
the Jerusalem record, immediately after, and as the result 
of the early mission activity of the Church of Jerusalem. 
The conference was a necessary step towards the further 
development of that work represented by the Galatian 
journey. If we accept the date 47-49 for this journey, the 
second visit of the Gentile record, the visit subsequent, 
therefore, to the conference, must be placed in the winter of 

49-50. 

The argument used by Jungst must be briefly noticed. 
The opening verses (xv. 1-4) give the Pauline version of 
the conference as contained in the Gentile source. Certain 
Judaistic teachers go down to Antioch, and stir up strife by 
saying that circumcision, according to the law of Moses, 
is necessary to salvation. The Pauline teaching that the 
formal recognition of circumcision necessarily involves the 
fulfilling of the whole law, and is therefore inconsistent 
with the liberty of the Gospel, is thus attacked. Barnabas 
and Saul, in consequence of the strife stirred up by these 
teachers, go up to Jerusalem to confer with the apostles 
and elders. They are sent by authority of the Church; 
they pass through Phcenice and Samaria, announcing the 
conversion of the heathen ; and they are formally received 
by the Church at Jerusalem, the apostles and elders being 
1 St. Paul, p. 47. 
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specially mentioned as present at the conference. The 
details are absent, or only perhaps faintly traceable in the 
following narrative. The sequel is contained in xv. 30a, 
32-35, in which verses the return of the apostles to 
Antioch, the return of Judas and Silas to Jerusalem, and 
the activity of Barnabas and Saul at Antioch, are recorded. 
This is, according to Jingst, the sum of the Gentile source 
on the conference. 

The only portion of the narrative which he assigns to the 
Jerusalem source is the speech of St. James (xv. 13b-19a, 20), 
which he places between the speech of St. Peter xi. 1-17, 
and the conclusion of the record (ix. 31). He thus ascribes 
it to the conference on the matter of St. Peter’s mission 
to Cesarea. The Noachian precepts in this connection 
would have a special reference to the case of the Gentiles 
of Caesarea, the “‘strangers in the land” (Lev. xvii. 12; 
XViii. 26). 

The rest of the narrative (xv. 5-13a, 19b, 21-29, 306-31) 
is given by him to the redactor. Amongst other considera- 
tions leading to this conclusion is the different point of.view . 
of the ground assigned for the acceptance of the Gentiles 
in xv. 9b, compared with that in chapters x., xi. The cleans- 
ing by faith is an advance on the abolition of the distinction 
between the clean and the unclean in the earlier narrative. 
The style of the letter appears to him similar to that of the 
prologue of St. Luke’s Gospel; and the letter refers to 
Syria and Cilicia, the districts named in the Gentile source 
A, the Noachian precepts originally passed, according to 
the Jerusalem source B, with reference to the district of 
Ceesarea. 

It is not necessary to follow Jiingst through every detail 
in his analysis ; this may be done by reference to his work.’ 
He allows that the redactor was making use of written 
sources, because of the mention of Judas, called Barsabbas, 

1 Quellengeschichte, pp. 134-144. 
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and Silas. Had the names occurred in B, the Jerusalem 
source, the mission of the two would have been Cesarea 
and not Antioch. Moreover, this record has already made 
mention of a Barsabbas, the Joses Barsabbas, surnamed 
Justus (i. 23) whom, with Ewald, he identifies with the 
Barsabbas of xv. 22. The difference of the names Joses and 
Judas points to the difference of source. 

The dislocation of the materials brought about in the 
compilation of the Acts calls for some note. The narrative 
of chapter xy. is not in the chronological order that it occu- 
pied in the original Gentile source on which it is based. The 
key to the solution of the difficulty and to its recognition 
is found in the contradiction in the best texts between xv. 
32-33 and xy. 40. This is met in,C, D, and some other 
codices by the insertion: ‘‘ But it seemed good unto Silas 
to abide there’’; and in D by a further interpolation: 
“‘ And Judas alone went away.”’ The close juxtaposition of 
the visit of Silas to Antioch after the conference in A.D. 47, 
and his presence at Antioch on the eve of the second jour- 
ney in 50, caused by the transposition of the original sources, 
led both to the apparent contradiction and the attempt 
made to explain it. 

Another argument in favour of this transposition Jungst 
finds in the reference to Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia in xv. 
23. This presupposes that in the Gentile source the mission 
field of Barnabas and Saul had been those districts alone, 
and not the Galatian country implied by the present order 
of the narrative. Chapter xv. should precede chapters xiii., 
XIV. 

Another argument may be mentioned, though it is not so 
clear and strong as these two. St. Barnabas had been sent 
to Antioch in consequence of the report which had reached 
the Church of Jerusalem. It is reasonable to suppose that 
St. Barnabas on his return to Jerusalem would bring up his 
report as to the conditions and progress of the work. No 
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such report is alluded to in the record of the visit in xi. 30; 
xil. 25. The argument from silence is a dangerous one, 
especially in view of the long insertion of the Herodian 
persecution. But this does not, in Jungst’s opinion, justify 
the omission, and he sees a reference to this report in the 
statement of xy. 4: ‘“‘ They rehearsed all things that God 
had done with them.” 

To restore the order of the Gentile source it is only 
requisite to transpose xv. 1-35 and xi. 27-30, xii. 25.. The 
various contradictions then disappear. Judas Barsabbas 
and Silas, according to xv. 32-33, return to Jerusalem. The 
sudden appearance of Silas in Antioch (xv. 40) is not more 
surprising than that of Mark in xy. 37. Syria and Cilicia 
had been the only sphere of mission labour, and therefore 
are the only district referred to in xv. 23. The work could 
be called ‘‘ the conversion of the Gentiles’’ (xv. 3). The 
report of xv. 4 was brought up after the whole year’s inter- 
course and fellow work at Antioch (xi. 26), to which period 
also belongs the visit of the Judaisers (xv. 1). The record 
of the gathering of the Church in Antioch (xiii. 1) follows 
naturally upon the ministry of xv. 35, ‘“‘ Paul and Barnabas 
tarried in Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of the 
Lord, with many others also.” The brief record (xi. 27-80, 
xii. 25) follows upon xiv. 28. The expression ‘‘in these 
days’’ is more suitable as a sequel to the ‘‘ no little time” 
of xiv. 28, than to the ‘‘ whole year”’ of xi. 26. 

The transposition of the two journeys to Jerusalem, and 
the dislocation of material, is due to the notice of the death 
of Herod Agrippa in the Jerusalem source (xii. 20-23). 
This was in 44, and, according to the evidence which St. 
Luke had at hand, the famine also in xi. 28 must be 
associated with the same period. In the order of the 
Gentile source the famine of xi. 28, and the visit to Jeru- 
salem consequent upon it, was subsequent to the expansion of 
the mission work amongst the Gentiles by the Galatian 
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mission. But to have inserted the narrative of chapter xii. 
so late would have been contrary to the plan of the work. 
The centre of interest, transferred to the Gentile missions, 
would have been carried back again to the Herodian perse- 
cution at Jerusalem, and thus the scheme of development 
and progress would have been marred. 

The course of events in the chronological scheme pre- 
sented in this paper may be tabulated as follows :— 


Conversion of St. Paul(B A). é : : . ie eke 
Arabia and Damascus (B Gal.) . : : : : 33-36 
First visit to Jerusalem (B) : ett: 3 : 36-37 
Syria and Cilicia (Gal.) = : : - 2 ‘ 37-45 
The Herodian persecution (B) . ; : ; : 42-44 
The Famine (A) . 2 < : 45 
Mission activity of és, Chareh 03 ry : : : 45-46 
The Apostolic Conference, second visit (B A) . ; 46-47 
The expansion of Mission activity in Galatia (A)  . 47-49 
The third visit (A). : y : : : - 49-50 


There is a break in the chronological record between the 
death of Tiberius in 37 and the accession of Claudius in 41: 
This break corresponds with the reign of Caius Caligula, 
whose treatment of the Jews gave some kind of respite to 
the Church of Jerusalem, and afforded opportunity for the 
steady growth of the Aramaic communities in the neigh- 
bourhood (v. 16). The accession of Herod Agrippa to 
power at the beginning of the reign of Claudius again 
turned the attention of the Jewish authorities to this pro- 
gress of Christianity in their midst. They take occasion to 
kindle the religious zeal of Agrippa, and induce him to 
organize a systematic persecution of the Church and its 
leaders. It was not till after his death that the mission 
activity burst out again, and then it extended to those 
Gentiles who had already been drawn to Judaism in the 
synagogues. The work amongst these proselytes opened 
up the difficult question of the admission of the Gentiles to 
Christian fellowship, a question which, as has already been 
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seen, called for early settlement by the authorities of the 
Church. It is for that reason that the earlier date, 46-47, 
is preferable for the conference at Jerusalem. 

The chief chronological difficulty presented by this scheme 
is the date of the visit in 49-50. This is connected in the 
narrative (xi. 27-30) with the relief of the famine-stricken 
brethren in Judea, and took place in the days of Claudius. 
The reference to Claudius, whose reign extended from 41 to 
54, would present no difficulty if the famine in Judea were 
not ascribed by Josephus to the years when Cuspius Fadus 
-and Tiberius Alexander were successively procurators. Fadus 
was sent to Judea on the death of Agrippa in 44, and in 
48 Alexander was succeeded by Cumanus. On these grounds 
it is usual to assign this famine to the years 45 or 46, and 
to place the visit as near these years as possible. Professor 
Ramsay places the prophecy of Agabus early in 44, the be- 
ginning of the famine in 45, the relief visit of Queen Helena 
in 45, and. the visit of Barnabas and Saul in the winter of 
45-46. 

The prophecy of Agabus has reference to famine over all 
the world. The building of the new harbour at Portus in 
consequence of the silting up of the harbour of Ostia 
would be a subject of wide-spead interest and conversation 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. It is associated by 
Dion Cassius with the great famine, and is regarded as a 
work of high importance for the trade of Rome. The har- 
bour works of Portus would be thus a standing witness to 
the famine, and to St. Luke writing between 80 and 90? 
would suggest the reign of Claudius for the ‘‘ great famine.” 
There is good reason to think that in the synchronisms of | 
St. Luke the famine and the visit are associated not only 
with this reign but with the death of Herod (xii. 1) and the 
visit of Helena in 45. But this does not prove that in the 
original source it was narrowed down to that date. 

1 St. Paul, p. 387. . 
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There is a further advantage in this readjustment, that 
the chronological order of the visits corresponds with the 
order in the Galatian Epistle. The winter of 36-87 sets a 
term to the three years of Galatians i. 18, and the winter of 
46-47 to the fourteen years reckoning from the conversion 
in 33. There is no question of any omission of a journey, 
and the subject of Gentile liberty seems to recover its 
natural position of importance in the thought and argu- 
ment of St. Paul. 

There are one or two minor points which appear to sup- 
port this scheme. The famine was in 45; the mission of 
St. Peter has been assigned to the years 45 and 46. Is 
there not in the narrative of chapters ix., x., allusion to the 
distress caused by the famine in the coast district? Dorcas 
is prominent by reason of her good works and alms-deeds 
at Joppa. Cornelius at Caesarea gave much alms to the 
people. And may there not also be in the vision of St. 
Peter a passing allusion to the famine? ‘The strictness as 
to meats would at such a time be a special trial to the 
faithful Jews; the vision presented the temptation in a 
form which would have been frequently felt at the time. It 
suggested to St. Peter in his exhaustion (x. 10) freer inter- 
course between Jew and Gentile for the material advantage 
of both in the fellowship of the Church. The vision is suit- 
able to the period of famine. 

The conference took place at Jerusalem in the winter 
of 46-47. The work of St. Peter amongst the Gentile 
proselytes of the coast was perhaps the immediate cause of 
it (xi. 1). The jealousy of the Pharisees had already caused 
certain teachers to go down to Antioch and stir up strife in 
the Churches of Syria and Cilicia, and perhaps also to create 
doubts throughout Phoenicia and Samaria amongst the 
Gentile Christians. The mission of Barnabas and Saul to 
Jerusalem, and the strong tone they had already taken and 
were prepared to take at the conference, restored confidence 
in these Churches (xv. 3). Their fellow work at Antioch 
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was sufficient justification for a more liberal policy. They 
add their testimony to that of St. Peter, and win for the 
Gentiles freedom from the bondage of circumcision. The 
position presented in the Galatian Epistle is similar to that 
of the Acts. St. Paul laid-before the Apostles the gospel he 
- had preached among the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 2), and rehearsed 
all things that God had done with them (Acts xv. 4). The 
apostles saw that St. Paul had been entrusted with the 
gospel of the uncircumcision as St. Peter with the gospel 
of the circumcision (Gal. ii. 7). St. Paul had for ten years 
past been labouring among Gentiles (Gal. i. 16); St. Peter 
had only under strong guidance included the Gentiles with- 
in the sphere of his labours (Acts ix., x.); his main work 
lay amongst the Churches of the circumcision. The apostles 
made use of the occasion to give authority to Barnabas and 
Saul to extend their work among the Gentiles ; they them- 
selves undertook the responsibility of the supervision of the 
Jewish Churches. It is only at the close of the conference 
that the poverty of these Churches is mentioned, and an 
earnest appeal made on their behalf. Such an appeal is 
evidence that the poverty caused by the famine of 45 was 
still felt in the winter of 46-47 in the Churches of Jerusa- 
lem and its neighbourhood. 

At the close of the conference, Barnabas and Saul return 
to Antioch in the company of Silas and Judas Barsabbas. 
They for a short season exercise their prophetic gifts to the 
edification of the faithful in the Church, and then return to 
Jerusalem. Barnabas and Saul are then entrusted with 
apostolic authority to extend the Gentile work to the west, 
and start on their long journey into Southern Galatia. 
They return to Antioch in 49, to be reminded by the 
prophecy of Agabus that the danger from famine had not 
yet passed, and that the need of the churches of Judea 
was still urgent. They go on, therefore, with the alms of 
the faithful to Jerusalem, in the winter of 49-50. 

THomas Barns. 
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THE Biography recently given to the world under this 
heading, whatever else it may have brought its readers, 
has vividly revived, for some of them, one of the most in- 
delible and distinct impressions of past life. How tantaliz- 
ing at times is the endeavour to transfer such impressions! 
They are as real, as vivid, as the things we see or the sounds 
we hear, but the endeavour to clothe them in words is like 
breathing on the crystals of a frosted pane. The conscious- 
ness that the needed background of interest may be taken 
for granted in any reader of this periodical makes it im- 
possible to refrain from an attempt which otherwise it 
would be impossible to make, but does not remove its 
difficulties, which indeed spring from its special interest. 
For those old enough to recall that social and spiritual 
awakening which coincides with the stir of 1848, and 
partly marks its reverberation on our shores, the biography 
of Fenton Hort revives so vividly the sense of standing on 
the threshold of a new world that such a one hardly knows 
whether it be created by the record, or recalled by a name 
and a date. In such circumstances criticism is impossible, 
and egotism but too likely. If the excuse that the memories 
which intrude themselves are almost contemporary with 
those which the book recalls be not valid, the critic has no 
other. 

No group is more accessible to posterity than that to 
which Fenton Hort belonged. The readers of to-day may 
know all that a biographer can tell about Frederick 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and the men who surrounded ° 
them. The world was, when they began to influence it, 
more moved by strong personal influences, more divided 
into groups of disciples, than it is now. We were less 
arrayed in serried ranks of ‘‘ classes and masses”’; we were 
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rather clusters of listeners, or would-be listeners, to this 
or that prophet or preacher. The influence of one such 
teacher, round whose brow the aureole does not fade, is felt 
in reading Hort’s biography perhaps more vividly than in 
reading his own. In 1851, when Hort took his degree, the 
- Church of England, just abdicating her “‘ high ” pretensions 
and preparing to be known as a “‘broad’’ Church, was 
centered for many eager and thirsty listeners in the person 
of Frederick Maurice; and an account of a Sunday after- 
noon at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel given here will recall to a 
‘few survivors some of the best hours of their lives. Those 
tremulous, penetrating tones, which seemed to hurry on to 
some newly heard message full of blessing for mankind ; 
that pale face, to which the ‘‘storied windows,” fading with 
the daylight, seemed to transfer their illumination; those 
eyes, looking as it were into ‘‘the thick darkness where God 
was ’’—as we turn the page they recur, and with them that 
sense of the dawn of a new day which marks the voice of 
the prophet in every generation, and must not be considered 
illusory because, as we look back, the dawn seems to pass 
into the twilight. I recall a specially vivid emergence of 
that hope in my own mind when walking home with one 
dear to Maurice—Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. ‘‘ Should 
you say,” he asked, turning to another friend, “that there 
has been much rejection of the message of Christ among 
working men?” ‘I should say there was now no accept- 
ance of it.” ‘‘I do not wonder; it has never hitherto been 
set forth otherwise than in an immoral form.” The re- 
miniscence recurs with Hort’s biography, as expressing, 
with a certain exaggeration which was characteristic of the 
speaker when strongly moved and words seemed inadequate, 
our vivid belief, under that influence, that the message of 
Christ only needed to be'set forth as we had just heard it, 
or with some added elements which seemed close at hand, in 
order to repeat the victory of the first days of Christianity. 


FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT. Blt 


A great disappointment generally follows hopes initiated by 
a great surrender. An utterance of Fenton Hort’s, given 
the world since his death, seems to me so adequately to 
meet that disappointment, that at the risk of transcribing 
words with which all readers of this notice will be familiar, 
I will copy from his Hulsean lectures the paragraph in 
which he attempts to gather up the lesson of the bereaved 
disciples, and bring it home to those who, at a later date, 
experience something like a repetition of that bereavement 
in the obscuration of their faith. 

“The eve of the Passion is not the only time when 
Christ has seemed to His Church to be departing from the 
earth of which for a while He had been a denizen, and 
when those whose course has been in great part shaped 
by the discipleship to Christ which surrounded them have 
felt with dismay that the sustaining habitudes were passing 
away. His own palpable presence in the flesh has its coun- 
terpart, at least as regards the sense of security which it 
afforded, in a ‘Christian world,’ an assemblage of nations 
where deference to His Name and acquiescence in His 
authority receive full public and private recognition. When 
it becomes manifest that a Christian world in this sense is 
ceasing to exist, either because Christ’s authority is becom- 
ing limited to a single narrow department of individual life, 
or because His right to authority is questioned altogether 
at its fountain-head, then the band of His disciples may 
naturally feel as though He were once more leaving them 
to themselves. They cannot go backward; if discipleship 
has not yet taught them the way, it has at least disabled 
them for ever from resting contented without a way, and 
convinced them no less that elsewhere it is not to be found. 
Yet it is hard to see either whitherward the Lord is depart- 
ing or after what manner the original command to follow 
Him is henceforth to be obeyed.” 

No words, to my mind, describe more perfectly what 
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some of us who remember those services in Lincoln’s Inn 
recall of struggle and despondency between that time and 
this. Nor do any words more suggest all that would rebuke 
that despondency. It seems strange that the little volume 
from which they are taken is almost the only record of such 
a faith and such a clear discernment of all at a particular 
epoch that opposed faith. It is pathetic to remember that 
one who had so much to say was never enabled, in the full 
sense of the words, to break silence. 

To break silence! the very expression is significant. A 
barrier has to be broken before one who waits to gather 
up the conflicting testimonies of life’s experience can find 
words for his thoughts. A large part of the remembered 
conversation with such a one seems to consist in some 
check on hasty statement or rash assumption; and when 
one would recall what was most individnal, it seems to have 
been all negative. It would be truer to say of Hort that 
all his utterances were positive, but it is just these which 
are apt, in contact with hasty criticism, to take a negative 
aspect. ‘‘ There is much to be said,” he wrote to me in 
1877, in answer to some expression of my hope for his 
future which I have forgotten, ‘‘ for refraining from cor- 
recting impressions which are not substantially incorrect. 

What I feel most is the sense of the undoubted 
and actual unproductiveness, when so much craves to be 
produced.”” The sentence, with its guarded carefulness, 
seems to me to sum up his life. So much in him eraved 
to be produced. His influence, as I recall it, seemed to 
open a vista; there was sometimes disappointment in its 
not being followed up, but the opening was there. I re- 
member feeling it a vivid and permanent influence after a 
conversation of which I can only remember the sentence, 
‘** No one did any one thing well who tried to do only that 
one thing.’”’ The words as I recall them, and as they are 
expanded by many passages in his biography, gather up a 
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sense of life as a whole, of the beyond as supplying a needed 
background and atmosphere to the present, which often 
expresses itself in the stress and strain of human inter- 
course as the negation of a negation, but which, in its 
impartial receptiveness, disentangled from the premature 
exclusions of logic, is actually the subjective side of what 
we mean by truth. 

But one sometimes doubts whether something which 
(to save a lengthy paraphrase) may be presumptuously 
termed error be not almost a necessity for much achieve- 
ment in the way of obvious and tangible memorials of a 
teacher. With a clear consciousness of the seeming arro- 
gance and exaggeration of such a statement, I should yet 
say that none of the elder contemporaries whose names give 
interest to the pages of his biography seem to me to have 
seen life from points of view as opposite—in other words, 
with a balance as true—as he did. As one looks back toward 
the years recorded in the earlier part of his biography one 
seems to recall chance intercourse with fellow travellers in 
a crowded railway carriage, which some of its inmates had 
entered by mere mistake. This one was starting for India ; 
that one was to find his destination in an hour; another 
was anxious to retrace his steps at the very first oppor- 
tunity. We were in close community for a moment; but 
the goals of some fellow travellers then were remote as 
the poles. In that motley throng I recognise few who, 
knowing their own aim as clearly as Fenton Hort, could 
have gone so far with their neighbours. A perusal of his 
biography, interrupted at the account of his welcome to the 
Darwinian theory, might lead to a strangely mistaken view 
of his deepest sympathies and his ultimate position. He 
was not capable of taking up the position, soon so sur- 
prisingly common, and epigrammatically commemorated 
by Mr. Max Muller, as a belief that the world was created 
twice, the first time according to Moses, and the second 
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according to Darwin. He could never have felt, with many 
devout and earnest persons, that it needed only a true 
apprehension of both authorities to reduce their antagonism 
to insignificance. But he seems always to have felt it waste 

of time to criticise the part of a message—whether bad 
- science associated with theology, or bad philosophy associ- 
ated with science—on which the messenger has nothing to 
teach us. For such minds a blank often records the truest 
vision of the Divine parable of the ages. That embodi- 
ment of the eternal in the temporal which makes up the 
‘course of human development is least readily paraphrased 
in human utterance by those who most adequately discern 
both its elements. Those who would obliterate either the 
indications which lead men from the natural to the super- 
natural, or those which form a barrier in that path, have 
in either case much to utter. Those who discern both in 
their true proportion know but little stimulus towards that 
one-sided expression which is all that seems possible. The 
thing is there; why try to have it elsewhere ? 

This silencing influence, I suppose, must have been felt 
by all who had much intercourse with him. Certainly 
he felt it himself when he spoke of the “‘ unwholesome 
reserve ’’ which had kept him even from intimacy with his 
children ; and, though one would not have used that epithet, 
one felt his reserve sometimes disappointing in the midst 
of ready and ungrudging intercourse, when one sought to 
enter on the realms of deepest import. To turn to him for 
literary help was to meet immediate, eager, adequate com- 
munication. His library contained just such a book as you 
wanted—there it was, there was his account of it, precise, © 
clear, perfectly satisfying. How gladly would his grateful 
hearer have gone beyond the question of texts and 
authorities, and sought his views on the fundamental 
realities which underlay all the criticism and scholarship! 
There one seemed to enter the realm of silence. Such 
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reminiscences, perhaps, do something to explain the con- 
trast between the list of his literary projects and that of 
his printed work. What influence would have bridged the 
chasm between them? Better health, more leisure, longer 
life? Yes, all had doubtless their part, the first especially, 
but even the lack of this seems less important than that 
double-edged discernment which, in such a time as he lived 
through, loads utterance with a weight under which it can 
hardly move. 

He lived through a great revolution in the spiritual 
environment of man. The background of assumption and 
feeling which to us who remember that earlier world 
seemed as solid as a row of mountains, now appears as 
evanescent as a wreath of clouds. Decisions which encom- 
passed us then like the atmosphere we breathe now seem as 
much a part of individual selection as the food we swallow ; 
those who believe the very things that ordinary people 
believed sixty or fifty years ago, believe them now in a 
different sense, and with a quite different feeling. It now 
requires some courage to assert what then it required much 
courage to deny. If any one now pays that homage to the 
Invisible then paid by most people, it is one to whom the 
Invisible is the keynote of life. The things of sense were 
as importunate half a century ago as they are now, the 
promises of Faith as forgettable. But while the ideal of a 
Christian nation was dominant, the indifferent were ranged 
with the sympathetic ; and now that it is discarded, the 
indifferent are ranged with the hostile. The change seems 
to take place in a moment. Yesterday the world seemed 
with us, to-day it seems against us. It is natural; the 
world does but echo the accents of authority. When they 
were found on the side of theology, the world was quasi- 
theological; when they changed to the side of science, the 
world was quasi-scientific. The change was momentous. 
But it was only to a minority that the renunciation was great. 
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The party which commemorates this transition, and aims 
at bridging the interval between the old condition and the 
new, is known as the Broad Church. That might always 
' have been the title of the Church of England. The aim of 
compromise, or of comprehensiveness (according as we 
~ describe that aim in hostile or in friendly terms) is 
incorporated in its very essence. And the antagonistic 
interests which it would reconcile in our day, those respec- 
tively of Science and of Theology, being as remote as 
possible, the title might seem in our time peculiarly appro- 
priate. Yet I can never use it without reluctance, so un- 
suitable does it appear to me to describe the character and 
belief of the one who gave the movement its depth, its 
volume, and its momentum. The antagonism between 
Science and Theology is one Frederick Maurice never dis- 
cerned; the change by which “‘ the religious world”’ should 
vanish, and be replaced by the scientific world, would have 
seemed to him a very unimportant disadvantage, if he 
considered it a disadvantage at all. An epithet which has 
been applied to Spinoza seems to me applicable to him : 
as some men are atheists, Maurice might be called an 
acosmist. No phrase could be more unjust if it were sup- 
posed to imply an indifference to the secular interests of 
his countrymen; he did more for them than some who 
have attended to nothing else. He was among the first to 
develop the education of women and the working classes, 
and to set on foot that co-operative movement which has 
since his time made such vast strides. But with all this, 
he was yet as blind to that in the wérld which conceals God 
as an atheist is to that in the world which reveals Him. 
And surely not to see this is not to see the world at all. 

To think this of any teacher is to deny his position in a 
broad Church, and, in fact, Maurice himself would never 
have accepted such a description. He disliked and rejected 
all such names, but I think actually he was not so far from 
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either of the other parties in the Church as from that 
heterogeneous group which finds its coherence only in what 
it denies. Nevertheless some of its denials were so im- 
portant, so needed, and so emancipating, that for the 
moment they were more uniting than a more positive creed. 
It is difficult now to realize the sudden sense of emancipa- 
tion which came with a corporate disbelief in an endless 
hell. Those who had never believed it, yet found a vast 
release of spiritual force when they were enabled to dis- 
believe it in company with teachers for whom holiness and 
sin were words of vital significance. Most people, when 
they read the Inferno of Dante, say to themselves that these 
were always nightmare fancies, used by the poet as mere 
symbols. And yet if you opened almost any religious book 
current fifty years ago, you would find something like that 
in the background. ‘‘No doubt,” says Dr. Arnold in one of 
his sermons, “ there will only be two divisions at last—the 
lost. and the saved.”’ I shall never forget the shock with 
which I came upon those words, not many years before the 
letter on this subject from Hort to Maurice which led to 
their acquaintance, and which was not without influence, 
it seems to me, on that controversy which dismissed the 
superstition for ever from the belief of Christian England. 
Any one who will peruse that appeal, and the interesting 
fragment of biography which it elicited in reply, will realize 
that less than two generations ago we did need to be assured 
that the Father in Heaven was not as cruel as the worst of 
earthly parents, and more capricious than any conceivable 
human being. I date my own emancipation to contact with 
the anguish of a mother whose son was drowned in seeking 
to save a life. It was possible then to fancy that while 
selfishness might haye secured heaven, one who laid down 
his life for a fellow creature was requited with hell. Of 
course, many disbelieved it then, and taught their children 
to disbelieve it. Maurice’s own parents had done so. But 
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he recoiled as much from “ the belief in universal restitu- 
tion’’ which had been the lesson of his youth, as Hort did 
from the belief in an eternity of torment. ‘I had a certain 
revolting, partly of intellect and partly of conscience, against 
what struck me as a feeble notion of the Divine perfections, 
~ one which represented good nature as the highest of them. 
I found it more and more impossible to trust in any 
being who did not hate selfishness, and who did not desire 
to raise His creatures out of it.’ I give this extract from 
Maurice’s letter to the young Cambridge student of 1849 
partly because it seems to me to show why we needed a 
Maurice to deliver us from a superstition which a rational 
mind could entertain only by forgetting its meaning. There 
was not another teacher gifted with his power of utterance 
who saw the truth in the neighbourhood of that superstition 
to which he gave its death-blow. Perhaps some of the 
vehemence which came out in him at certain stages of the 
controversy were the result of that agitating emotion which 
all must feel who aim, like William Tell, at an object nar- 
rowly bordering on a precious life. 

But that extract is made mainly in order to show what 
Maurice recognised in the appeal which drew it forth. The 
letter from the youth of twenty-one is actually the earliest 
expression bearing on the controversy in accessible print, 
and had, we cannot doubt, some influence in giving it shape. 
To my mind that letter exhibits much of the strength we 
find in the answer, and also some which we do not find 
there. Hort reverenced truth as his teacher did, but he 
respected fact far more. If any one deems that reverence 
for truth is respect for fact, let him beware how he deny 
it to Frederick Maurice. But the memory of the disciple 
and the master side by side is to my mind a vivid exhibition 
of the difference between the two qualities. 

Fenton Hort was, in the deepest sense of the word, a 
broad Churchman. It was not perhaps a sense which can 
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be largely illustrated for any one who never knew him. 
The Hulsean lectures, with an extract from which I will 
conclude, as I began, this imperfect sketch, do indeed ex- 
press the thing I mean: they seem to me to echo the stately 
and temperate measure of that seventeenth century English 
theology which may be taken as the perennial type of all 
Broad Churches. From the causes I have mentioned, Hort 
always seemed to me (of late years I saw him but little) to 
avoid any allusion to the controversies of the hour, and it is 
only from these that we can bring home the notion of a 
Broad Church to the popular imagination; but he mani- 
fested to all who knew him a living sympathy with feelings 
and beliefs ordinarily ranged in the sharpest antagonism, 
and apparently dividing between them the whole world of 
thought. His life-work—a formation of the text of the 
New Testament—was executed in the same spirit which 
was exercised and developed by that love of botany attested 
by actually the preponderance in the list of printed works 
given at the end of his biography. Here we find the influ- 
ences which gave his mind its peculiar equipoise. His 
interest in science secured him from the influence of that 
superstition now so fast vanishing—the opinion that a 
narrative of supernatural events must be supernaturally 
secured from error. His still deeper interest in theology 
held at bay the strange and dominant inversion of that 
superstition—the opinion that a record in which there is 
nothing supernatural cannot commemorate supernatural 
events. I know no words which have so recalled Maurice’s 
voice to me as those in the Hulsean lectures which I began 
by transcribing and those with which I now conclude, but 
the extracts must convey to any attentive reader a vision 
of the earthly beside the heavenly which was lacking to 
him, and must inevitably be lacking to most of those whose 
life is wholly in the all-absorbing vision of the Hternal. 

“‘ We are full of inconsistencies, and so is all around us. 
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But those inconsistencies are the mark of the passage from 
the lower consistency of unconscious animal life to the 
higher consistency of spiritual life, preserving and perfecting 
every element of the animal life, yet transforming it by the 
new creation. To go back now tothe lower consistency 
means to choose chaos, darkness, death. . . . Yet we 
ought never to be satisfied with inconsistency. We must 
struggle forward towards a rational and effectual Unity.”’* 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


1 The Way, the Truth, the Life, p. 168. 
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ANANIAS OF SHIRAK UPON CHRISTMAS. 


i, 
PREFACE OF TRANSLATOR. 


[THe following homily is translated from an Armenian 
writer, Ananias, son of John of Shirak, who lived 
early in the seventh century. In a brief autobio- 
graphy which this writer left behind him, he describes 
how as a youth he went to the Greek city, Theodou- 
polis, in search of a mathematical teacher, named 
iiliazar. Thence he went to another teazher called 
Christodotus, in . fourth Armenia, for six months. 
Thence to Constantinople, and then to Trebizond, 
where he remained eight years as the pupil of a certain 
Tychicus, learned in both Greek and Armenian, who 
lived by the shrine of S. Kugenia. Tychicus, he says, 
had a vast library full of books apocryphal and open, 
ecclesiastical and profane, scientific and_ historical, 
medical or chronological. During the reign of the 
Emperor Maurice (who died 602), Tychicus had visited 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople 
and Athens in pursuit of learning and of books. 

Thus it is conceivable that Ananias had access even 
to primitive sources now lost to us, and in forming an 
estimate of the genuineness of the long citation from 
Polycarp of Ephesus with which this homily con- 
cludes, this should be taken into account. I drew 
attention to this citation of Polycarp in the Guardian 
(1894, July 18), and Professor Harnack, in his T'heo- 
logische Literaturzeitung (1894, No. 23), wrote in 
regard to it as follows: *‘ What is related of Polycarp 
may be believed at a pinch, if we compare the infor- 
mation given by Irenzus about the communications of 
Presbyters of Asia Minor; and if one thinks how ear'y 
questions must have emerged about the day and month 
of important events in the life of Jesus; and if one also 
takes into account—supposing one esteems them to be 
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genuine—the alleged Responsiones of Polycarp handed 
down by Victor.” 

Professor Harnack, however, leans against the 
genuineness of the citation, because he cannot believe 
the account given by Ananias in his other tract on 
Haster of the calendarial activity of Aristides the 
Apologist, and of Leonidas, father of Origen. Surely 
this is hypercritical. Ananias may have been wrong 
about the latter, and yet have been right about Poly- 
carp; especially if—as Harnack admits—the citation 
is on other grounds likely to be genuine. In any case, 
the citation—of which the text is, unhappily, it would 
seem, mutilated—must be read as part of the whole 
treatise, before its authenticity can be properly ap- 
praised. And I cannot but think that the general tone 
of the treatise is greatly in favour of it. For it proves 
the absolute bona jides of Ananias—proves that he is 
not making it up, but is quoting some document which 
claimed to be Polycarp’s own writing. And this docu- 
ment was probably a note in some old calendarial 
document which he had read in the rich library of 
Tychicus of Trebizond. It is just in such documents 
that one expects to find preserved old opinions of the 
earliest fathers. This very treatise of Ananias seems 
to have formed, along with his other treatise on Haster, 
the exordium of an elaborate calendar, which, some 
one unspecified constructed of a cycle of 532 years,’ 
from the year 828 of the reckoning of Alexandria to the 
year 1360 of the same. This we learn from the close 
of his treatise on Haster. 

Of almost equal interest with the excerpt of Polycarp 
is the allusion to those, whoever they were, who de- 
clared that the celebration of the birth of Christ on 
December 25, and apart from the feast of the baptism, 
was invented by the disciples of Cerinthus. If so, we 
can understand the hesitation of the orthodox Church 
to adopt our modern festival of Christmas. Probably 
the real significance of the early union of the Nativity 
with the Baptism is that the Baptism was regarded as 
itself the true Birth of Christ. Docetic opinion may 
have been too strong in the earliest Church to permit 
of his carnal or earthly birth being celebrated at all. 
Sometime in the fourth century the very early read- 


1 T.c., one Dionysian cycle, so called. 
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ing in Luke ii. 23: “Thou art My beloved Son, This 
day have I begotten Thee,’ was erased from nearly all 
codices; no doubt because it was the stronghold of 
those who had declared the Baptism alone to be the 
true nativity of Jesus Christ. Ananias also gives us 
some new data as regards the gradual diffusion of our 
modern Christmas. 

The citation from Makarius I., Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, is also interesting; and not -less so the informa- 
tion about the lectionary of Cyril of Jerusalem. The 
latter is new. As for Makarius, I hope shortly to pub- 
lish in English the full text of his Encyclical to the 
Armenians on the feasts which should be observed in 
the Church.—F'RED. C. CoNYBEARE. | 


: Tum DiscourRsE oF ANANIAS, CALLED THE COUNTER 
UPON THE HPIPHANY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR. 


We have taken much trouble and pains about the holy 
festivals of God; and this is the result at which we have 
arrived, and which we are become worthy to set forth. 

First, the Festival of the Birth of Christ our God, which 
is the beginning of festivals, and of our yearly [cycles] ,' 
and chief of the fixed feasts (=avnyvpidwy), and of all 
commemorations of Christ. The Festival of the holy Birth 
of Christ, on the 12th day before the feast of the Baptism, 
was not appointed by the holy apostles, nor by their suc- 
cessors either, as is clear from the canons of the holy 
apostles. Tor it is written in the 6th chapter of the canons 
as follows:” that the apostles appointed and laid it down 
firmly, that the Festival of the Birth and Epiphany of our 
Lord and Saviour, the chief and first of the festivals of the 
Churches [should be] on the 21st day of the month Tebeth, 
which is 6th of January, according to the Romans. 

But many years after their fixing the canons, this fes- 


1 Words in square brackets have been supplied by the translator as being 
necessary to the sense. 

2 In the Arm. Edition (Dashian, Vienna, 1896), and in the MSS. of these 
apocryphal canons the citation given by Ananias occurs in Can, vii. 
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tival' was invented, as some say, by the disciples of the 
heretic Cerinthus ; and was accepted by the Greeks, because 
they were truly fond of festivals and most fervent in piety ; 
and by them it was spread and diffused all over the world. 

But in the days of-the holy Constantine, in the holy 
Council of Nice, this festival was not received by the holy 
fathers; but they appointed the festival to be held in 
accordance with the aforesaid canon of the holy apostles. 
And it is clear from the letter of the blessed Makarius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, which he wrote to the country of 
the Armenians concerning the institution of the holy Bap- 
tism. For he was one of the 318 holy fathers of Nicwxa. 
And it is written as follows in the sixth chapter of his 
letter of command and counsel (or encyclical). 

‘* But there is the ordinance of baptism of the holy font, 
and there is the earnest observance of the three festivals. 
Wherein our race” is most eager with genuine piety® to 
cherish the observances dedicated to God, and to carry out 
the great pattern of the salutary mystery, which was ful- 
filled in the holy and famous days. And this celebration 
they are very zealous to keep in the holy places of Christ ; 
and all Christians who fear Christ must also falfil in 
them (?in themselves) the calling of baptism at the holy 
epiphany of the birth of the Lord, and of the saving 
passover of the quickening passion of Christ; and of Pen- 
tecost full of grace, when the Divine descent of the vivify- 
ing overflowed among us. And of these several festivals, 
of the birth and baptism, you must understand the sig- 
nificance, in order that you may zealously carry out the 
same. For on the same salutary day with the illumining 


' 1 T.e., the separate commemoration of the Birth--apart from the baptism— 
on the 12th day before the 6th January—Christmas Day as we now call it. 

2 T.e., the Christians, who aré commonly spoken of as a genus or race in the 
earlier fathers. The Arm, text has megazd, a vow nihili, for which I read mer 
azg, and render accordingly, 

® Reading mtermouthiun for the vor nihili mrtouthiun. 
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birth of Christ is our expiatory birth of the holy font also 
fulfilled. For on the same day He deigned to be baptized 
because of His descent unto us. For it was not that He 
was Himself in need of cleansing; but He desired to cleanse 
us from the dross of sin, he that with a loud voice cried 
out, saying: ‘‘ Except a man be born of water and of spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,”’ in order that, 
being born along with Christ in one and the same fashion, 
we may also be baptized along with Him on the day of His 
birth. 

Next in the quickening resurrection of Easter by mortify- 
ing our sins in the waters of the font, we become imitators 
of the mortification by death of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and by the triple immersion, being buried in the waters of 
the holy font, we symbolize in ourselves baptized the three- 
days’ burial of our Lord. And this also the divine apostle 
shows, when he says: Buried with Him in baptism, let 
us become imitators of the likeness of his death; that by 
the newness of the resurrection we may become participa- 
tors with Him in life eternal. 

But on the grace-bestowing day of sanctifying Pentecost 
was the bright revelation of the quickening Spirit, which, in 
the form of fiery tongues, descended on the apostles ; vouch- 
safing to them [that] laying hands on the baptized [these 
shall] receive gifts from the Spirit of grace. After the 
same pattern we also, on the same day, lay hands on the 
baptised and bestow the same spirit. Of this we fulfil the 
pattern with unfailing care, that we may become perfect. 
So far Makarius. 

Gregory Theologus also bears witness with Makarius on 
this point in regard to celebrating the baptism in three 
feasts, in his discourse “‘ upon baptism,” in which he assails 
those who are supine about baptism, and says: ‘‘ Thou 
makest this and that a pretext, and allegest the excuse of 


1 Such seems the meaning of an unusually cumbrous sentence. 
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sins. Thou sayest: I wait for the epiphany of the Lord, 
for the resurrection of the Lord, which to me is more 
precious. I wait for the Pentecost. It is better to be 
illumined with Christ; with Christ to arise on the day of 
resurrection ; to celebrate the’manifesting of the Spirit. 
- And then what? The last day will come on in a way 
which thou wilt not know, and in a season when thou art 
not thinking of it. Thou hast all thy time for baptism, 
because thou hast all of it also for death.” 

But after him Saint Cyril succeeded to the patriarchal 
.throne of Jerusalem, and to the throne of the holy Constan- 
tine succeeded his son Constantius, along with his brothers. 
They say that he believed in the heresy of Arius. However, 
he did not fight against the truth; but left both sides alone 
to do as they liked. Whatsoever any one pleased he kept, 
whether orthodoxy or kakodoxy. In his days this festival * 
was admitted in the royal court; and in all places where 
any one chose to keep it they kept it freely and openly, 
except in the metropolises of the four Patriarchs, who had 
the thrones of the holy Evangelists. For at that time 
they had not forcibly transferred the throne of St. John 
from Ephesus to Constantinople. And [this] is clear from 
the canonical disposition of lections of St. Cyril. For 
therein it is written thus: ‘‘ That on the 25th of the month 
of December is the feast of David and Jacobus, which day 
in other cities they make the birth of Christ.”” About this 
the Greeks say as follows: that because the patriarch, with 
all the clergy and the bulk of the congregation, repair to 
Bethlehem and there keep feast, therefore the few priests 
who remain in the city celebrate the feast of David and | 
Jacobus; as if the iections only belonged to the city. 
And they contend that this is why he wrote the words “in 
other cities,’ as if having Bethlehem in view. But this 


1 T.e., the modern Christmas on December 25th as opposed to the older joint 
festival on January 6th. 
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argument no really sensible person ever adopted. For if 
we admit it, for what reason did this same Cyril fix the 
canon of the birth on the 6th of January? For at the 
beginning of the canon we find it written thus: that ‘the 
feast of the holy Epiphany is kept in January, on the 6th 
of the month. They shall assemble in the shepherd’s 
dwelling,' and repeat the following canon; and then in 
Bethlehem and in the cave.” Here then you see that he 
appoints both feasts to be celebrated on one day ; and who 
will be so rash as to find any fault with the blessed Cyril 
or with his dispositions? And who [was ever] like him 
with Christ? And to whom else did such a sign ever 
appear [as to him]? and by whom else were so many 
myriads ever illuminated?” Methinks not even by St. 
Paul. For on the day of the apparition of the luminous 
cross, countless myriads of myriads believed, of Jews and of 
heathen. For until the day of Constantius, son of Con- 
stantine, the Jews were prevented from going down to 
Jerusalem, but by him many Jews were freely allowed to 
congregate, and they fixed their abodes in Jerusalem. But 
also the Jews who were in Tiberias and in other cities were 
congregated there for the festival. And, moreover, many of 
the heathen were collected there because of the general 
concourse [who] were come to trade; and these, having 
seen the divine apparition, believed in Christ; and all has- 
tened to be baptized, so that the fonts and cistern tanks 
were not enough for them; till at last the blessed saint 
ordered the great baths which were called the public baths* 
to be cleansed, that they might there carry on the saving 
rite of baptism. This was the third sign which happened 
in Jerusalem on the day of the holy Pentecost. But I 
think it was on a loftier scale than the first, in so far as, 


1 Perhaps this was a building traditionally associated with the shepherds who 
watched their flocks by night. 2 T.e., baptised. 
3 The Armenian has ‘‘ demesosin,” a misspelling of ‘* démosios.” 
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though the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles was 
seen by all in the midst of a multitude of assembled Jews 
and men of many other races, who in the Acts of the 
Apostles are mentioned by name, yet on that occasion the 
Spirit was bestowed on the Apostles alone. But the 
occasion of this multitude being assembled for holy bap- 
tism was also much more sublime than the second occa- 
sion, which Josephus relates: how that on the day of 
Pentecost a quaking and panic took hold first of the priests 
and then of the whole congregation. Then also on a sud- 
den a voice was heard from the very depths of the temple, 
saying these words: We depart hence, we depart. But 
on this last occasion the powers of the Lord do not come 
forth from beneath our feet, but were plainly manifested to 
come from above, and were [? +not} bestowed in secret ; 
so much so that the blessed Cyril was prompt to write to 
the Emperor Constantius a letter of entreaty summoning 
him [to be! pious and instructed in the things of God. For 
he thought that by .his supplication he would gain his 
salvation ; by laying before him the divine sign which had 
occurred, and the multitude of those converted, as if to say, 
Why art not thou also with them ? 

So then, if the Greeks are resolved to despise this, they 
have no respect either for time or for the gospel, because of 
their not admitting the festival of the birth. For the one 
and the other show both the birth and the baptism of 
Christ our God to have been on one and the same day. 
For it is written in Luke’s Gospel, in the mystery of the 
baptism, thus: that Jesus Himself was of about thirty 
years beginning. See how clearly it proves that on the 
same day with His birth He was baptised, and then made a 
beginning both of the thirtieth year of His age and of His 
teaching. This also do the Greeks say, that it is possible 
for the twelfth day to be the beginning of the year, and not 
its middle or end either ; if we so understand, of the seventy 


year or end. But in regard to the apostolic canon, the 
Greeks argue thus: that the Apostles had no leisure to 
narrowly seek out feast days, for their occupation was in 
preaching, and in separating and holding [men) aloof from 
heathen festivals. Will any one really be content to hear 
such a thing said of the Apostles as that. they were cer- 
tainly so careless as this about the appointing of festivals ? 
Why, in that case, did they teach us to worship turning 
towards the east? Why, also, to meet together and feast 
Sunday, to honour it and be idle on it? Or to fast on the 
fourth day of the week and on Fridays? For all these are 
lesser points than the festivals of the birth and baptism. 

However, we would waive this point with them if only 
they would be persuaded in regard to others. For they 
declare in regard to the holy fathers at Nice that God con- 
cealed this from them ; for that He does not give all graces 
to any one person. If the usage had not been discussed by 
them—yes. But they were aware of it, and condemned it, 
and spoke ‘‘of the Birth which in other cities they think! 
to celebrate.” But I assent to those of whom the Greeks 
boast—I mean, to the blessed Basil and Gregory Anzianz 
(.e., Nazianzen). Them I know to be holy, true, spiritual, 
and followers of the Apostles. And if they had any precept 
about this, I accept it, even as Paul commands, saying: 
If it be revealed to a second, let the first listen. 

But I preceive no precept of theirs about this festival ; 
but St. Cyril, who appointed the lections and psalms for the 
two festivals, I do not understand thereby to have separated 
the two, but to have kept in full the rituals, and to have 
celebrated the feasts of both mysteries on one and the same 
day. But those who suppose St. Gregory to separate the 
feasts in his argument, are not able to point to any precept 


1 Perhaps render ‘are accustomed to celebrate,” as if voulfovor underlay the 
Armenian. 
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of his about it, but derive some sort of evidence from his 
statements, and garble them to please themselves. They . 
declare that in the discourse on the Birth he says as 
follows, ‘‘A little later then thou wilt see Jesus cleansed 
in the Jordan’! and they declare that he pronounced this 
discourse on the day of the birth. And a little later on he 
refers to the twelve days which precede the baptism. To 
this we shall make this answer. I understand it thus: he 
simply uses his expression ‘‘a little later’? in connection 
with the same passage, where he says, ‘‘ But if thou art 
-scandalized by His being made flesh and debasing Himself, 
why, then, ‘a little later’ thou shalt see Jesus cleansing the 
Jordan by His baptism, and not debasing but enriching the 
flesh by cleaving the heavens, and with divine grace testified 
unto by the Father and by the Spirit.’ In the second 
place, if you so understand the passage, then you must 
conceive Him as going to be baptized subsequently to His 
resurrection ; for previously to this passage He has been 
dwelling upon His passion and resurrection, and in connec- 
tion with the same He uses the same words, and says, “ so 
then a little later.’’ However, if you clear-your mind, you 
will easily understand from this very discourse that He 
fixed both feasts on one day. For in another passage in the 
same discourse He speaks as follows: “But now is the 
feast of the Epiphany of God, for God appeared as man by 
birth.” So, then, he combines the two. This also do tho 
Greeks allege, that the name epiphany is used of two 
feasts, both of the birth and of the baptism. I reply that 
this is notorious to all, that the name epiphany is applied 
to the 6th of January, and not to the 25th of December, . 
either by the Greeks or by other races, and that no one 
ever heard of two epiphanies, but only of one. If, there- 
fore, He uses the term epiphany, and is discoursing on the 
birth, He clearly appoints both on one day. 
1 Greg. Theol., Or. 38. In Theophania, p. 673. 
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Then, again, the Greeks adduce as evidence of their case 
the following words from the discourse on the baptism: 
“We have then celebrated the [things] befitting (=rTa 
eixora) the birth.” And pondering the same, he says: 
‘But on this occasion the action of Christ is one thing and 
the secret thought another.’’ Well, I assent. The action 
is one and the thought another. But not on another day. 
For the first words testify this to me. “‘ We have celebrated 
the [things] befitting the birth,” he says, and not the [fact] 
of the birth. For, had\it been by twelve days later, he 
must have said the [fact] of the birth, and not the [things] 
of the birth. 

Again, if it was not all on one day, why did he mention 
the day of the birth, and not simply say, ‘the secret 
thought’’ (o7 mystery), as elsewhere he does of the 
economy and of the passion? But you mention the 
depreciators while you pass over those who magnify and 
elevate, as the very same Gregory says. Come, then, 
mark me also that passage which in the discourse of bap- 
tism he utters as follows: ‘‘ Three births our discourse 
knoweth, the one in the flesh, and the one by baptism, and 
the one by the resurrection.’’ And, dwelling on the same, 
he adds: ‘‘ All these births my Christ manifestly honoured, 
[the first] by the great afflatus, primal and animating; and 
the second by being made flesh and by the baptism, where- 
with He was Himself baptised; but the third by the resur- 
rection, which He Himself initiated. As he was the eldest 
among many brethren, so also He deigned to become 
eldest among the dead. But as touching two births—Il 
mean the first and the last—the present is not the time 
to philosophize ; but concerning the middle one and that 
which is now necessary to us; of the same name with 
which is the day of illumination. 

See how he combines the two. Let them see, who have 


_ 1 See Gregory Naz., Discowrse 39 on Holy Baptism, near the beginning, 
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intelligence; the being made flesh and the baptism are one 
birth upon one day, after which, he says, is even named the 
day of illumination. 

But let us see how the Greeks fit in with the dumbness 
of Zachariah the six-months-long lapse of days of the 
_ pregnancy of Elizabeth, at the end of which we must 
understand the day of the annunciation of Gabriel. This, 
however, is the arguments of the Greeks: On the same 
day on which Zachariah was dumbfounded, on that very 
day he approached his wife; and she conceived by him on 
the very same day. Then they count 180 days, which 
throws the day of the annunciation of Gabriel on to the 
25th March. From that day they count 276 days of the 
Holy Virgin’s pregnancy, to suit the ten months’ gestation 
of the first-born child, and that throws the birth on the 
25th of December. 

Now I ask you to give me your best attention while we 
investigate the following passage. First the text, and then 
the Gospel. For the text runs as follows: ‘‘ My festivals 
consecrated shall be called holy by you. Three times in 
the year shall ye keep festival. very male of you shall be 
before me, and ye shall offer sacrifices to the Lord.’’"? And 
before that he saith: “ In the seventh month, the first day 
thereof, let it be called holy by you. No work at all shall 
ye do on it.* And the tenth day of the same seventh 
month, let it be kept holy by you. Humble yourselves 
from the ninth day of the month for three days. And 
every one who shall not humble himself, he shall be de- 
stroyed out of his congregation. And let the tenth day be 
hallowed by you; for it is a day of expiation for you. No 
work shall ye do upon it. A Sabbath of Sabbaths is it 
fand] a rest. Ye shall offer a sacrifice to the Lord in 
expiation for yourselves. And the fifteenth day of the same 
seventh month, called the Festival of Tabernacles, shall be 

1 Deut. xvi. 16. L? Ley. xxiii. 24, foll. 
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holy for you. No menial work shall ye do on it. In tents 
ye shall dwell for seven days at rest. Offer offerings to the 
Lord for seven days; and the seventh day shall be called 
holy, a Sabbath rest. No menial work shall ye do on it.” 
So the text. 

So then Zachariah’s dumbness exactly fell on the tenth 
of Tisri; for that is the seventh month. And it was the 
day of expiation, on which the high priest entered the Holy 
of Holies, once in the year. To which also Paul bears 
witness. But on the same day it was not convenient that 
Zachariah should approach his wife; for he was the high 
priest of the year, and the great Feast of Tabernacles im- 
pended, and all Israel was convoked there. Tor seven days 
they were to feast the Festival of Tabernacles, and it was 
impossible for the high priest to leave the congregation and 
go to his house; for it was far away, and he had not his 
dwelling in Jerusalem. And the holy Gospel is my evi- 
dence for this, for in it it is written: ‘‘And the con- 
gregation was waiting for Zachariah, and marvelled at his 
tarrying in the temple. And when he came out, he could 
not speak to them; and they understood that he had seen 
a vision in the temple. And he conversed with them in 
signs and remained dumb. And it came to pass when the 
days of his ministration were fulfilled, he went to his house. 
And after those days Elizabeth his wife conceived.” See 
how clearly he implies that after the completion of the days 
of the festival it came to pass that Zachariah approached 
his wife. And to make the statement more sure he repeats 
a second time the phrase, ‘‘ having completed the days of 
his ministry.” And again, “after those days.’’ And who 
can mistake their meaning, namely, that it was so long as 
he was enjoining the congregation to sanctify and respect, 
not only the feast, but also, because of the feast, the begin- 
ning of the month and the first day’s evening. How then 
between two chief festivals could the high priest leave the 
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congregation, and, going to his house, approach his wife? 
or [could he] on the very day of the feast? Be it not 
therefore ours to contradict and dispute, puffed up with our 
subtleties; but let us assent to the truth and to the Divine 
writings, which make it clear that it was on the tenth of 
-the month Tisri that Zachariah approached his wife and 
that Elizabeth conceived. If we then count the 180 days 
of six months, that fixes the 16th of the month Nisan 
—which is the 6th April according to the Romans—and at 
this date was the annunciation of the Holy Virgin. Then, 
counting the period of ten months’ gestation of the first- 
born, we have a full 276 days, ending on the 21st of the 
month Tebeth, which is the sixth of January, according to 
the Romans. 

Here let us take a firm stand, and one not to be over- 
thrown. And heaven forbid we should divide it into two. 
But on one day let us keep the birth and the baptism, 
and, maintaining intact the appointments of both, let us 
follow the holy Apostles and blessed fathers of Nice and our 
own teachers. Tor it is not true that [the new Christmas| 
did not reach them, and that therefore they did not receive 
it; but a long time ago [this feast] came to our land, and 
was accepted as by men who were ignorant of the truth. 
And it lasted many, many years, until the blessed John 
Katholicos, who by family wasa Mandakuni. And then he 
made search for the truth, and after inquiry and getting at 
the truth, he commanded it to be abandoned. And after 
him we too will follow and give this answer to the Greeks, 
that we are pupils of the holy fathers in Nice; and what 
we learned we keep firmly and will not twist it awry. As 
for you, if ye do not walk in the paths of your own fathers, 
it appears to me that the temper of the Jews has taken 
possession of you, as they taught the Samaritans. And the 
Samaritans kept what they learned. But you resemble 
them. -It does no harm to us. 
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But we are on surer ground than the Samaritans, and 
by far more sublime and divine; and for you we have no 
other answer. For you do not enjoin on us to do the 
truth, but impose always on us your own tyrannical and 
over-subtle fancies. I know a few of the Greeks who kept 
this feast until the Emperor Justinian; but all were con- 
strained by him, and received it—Jerusalem, Rome, Alex- 
andria, and every land. But be it not ours to feel any such 
dread of human commands as that we should over-ride the 
divine. And if it please. you, I will utter Job’s words: If 
I should go wrong, make me intelligent. But if they scorn 
the words of truth, at least let us not turn perversely from 
the path of the fathers. 

Let us then set forth clearly in what month and on 
what days of the month the several nations keep the 
holy Epiphany :— 

A. The Epiphany, according to the Hebrews, falls in the 
month Tebeth, on the 21st day always. 

B. The Epiphany, according to the Syrians, in the 
month Kanoun, on the 6th day always. 

C. The Epiphany, according to the Arabs, in the month 
Arson (? Assam), on the 21st day always. 

_ WD. The Epiphany, according to the Ethiopians, in the 
month Teras (= Tir), on the 11th day always. 

H. The Epiphany, according to the Egyptians, in the 
month Tubil, on the 11th day always. 

F,. The Epiphany, according to the Macedonians, in the 
month Maimakterion,' on the 21st day always. 

G. The Epiphany, according to the Greeks, in the month 
Eudinéus (Avéuvaios), on the 6th day always. 

H. The Epiphany, according to the Romans, in the 
month of January, on the 6th day always. 

I. The Epiphany, according to the Armenians, changes 


1 Arm, has Makaterion. 
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its date every four years. And how this comes to be must 
be explained, and why it is not adjusted to [the dates] of 
other nations; this I will explain according to the order of 
the calendar. But many ask why was not the day of the 
holy Epiphany made clear? On what number of day of 
~ the month it falls, and we keep it, I will explain. 

We have a tradition from the holy fathers. Inasmuch 
as it happened on the 20th day of the month, on the same 
day we also keep festival; the reason of which is this, 
That the feast of the holy Epiphany is no Jewish feast, 
-but a Christian one only. And since there was no need to 
separate it from any other [feast],? it was not fixed in a 
regular manner, nor was the day [of the week] signified ; 
but it was fixed by reference to the number of the day in 
the month on which it occurred. But some have declared 
about the day [of the week] of the holy Epiphany that it 
happened on a Friday, because on Friday was the creation 
of the first man; and. others assert on the Sabbath. But 
I am persuaded by the holy Polycarp, for he was a pupil 
of John the Evangelist, and heard with his own ears all the 
history of the Saviour.- And he declares that the birth 
happened on the first of the week. And it was fitting that 
on this day on which was the beginning of creation—it 
was indeed portended—that on this day the Saviour of all 
should come into the world by being born, but keeping the 
virginity intact. And [he said] that the resurrection after 
the stay under the seal of the rock [was on the first day of 
the week], as also prior to that the entrance into Jerusalem 
on the day of the palms, and subsequently thereto the 


1 The Armenian year contained 365 days only, or one quarter of a day less . 
than the solar year. Consequently any day of any one month in this year of 
the Julian era will coincide with the day preceding it after a lapse of four years. 
E.g. the 4th June this year will answer to the 3rd June four years hence. 
For the Armenian calendar gains one day in four years upon the Julian. 

2 As the Christian Easter was of set purpose altered from the 14th of Nisan, 
the date of the Jewish Passover. 
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descent of the Spirit on the Apostles. But he (i.e. Poly- 
carp) declared that the day of the baptism fell, after thirty 
years, on the same number of day in the month, only on 
the fourth day of the week. And he declares that the 
creation of the sun on the fourth day was for a mystery and 
foretype.' From the fourth tribe of Israel was the Saviour 
born, according to the Apostle, [who says] that from the 
tribe of Judah sprang our Lord. And because we feast 
both events on one day of the month, it was impossible to 
declare the day [of the week], because they (i.e. particular 
week days) fall, one on one day in the month, another on 
another.” But we keep the number of the day of the 
month ;* and for seven days we purify ourselves and fast 
before it, and on whatever day [v.e. of the week] it falls, 
we feast seven days after it. For God is not limited by 
time or power of days, according to the Lord’s utterance, 
that the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 


1 The citation of Polycarp seems to end here. 

2 T.e., if the 20th day of a particular month is a Friday in one year, it need not 
be Friday in another. 

3 Ananias implies—though he does not expressly say it—that Polycarp put 
the Nativity on the 20th day of a month, which was a Sunday; and exactly 
thirty years later, also on the 20th day of the same month, but on a Wednes- 
day, the baptism. 

The resurrection, the entry into Jerusalem, and the day of Pentecost, accord- 
ing to the same authority, all these occurred on the first day of the week, 
herein agreeing with the Ssriac ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles.” 

Ananias omits to say which of the Armenian months it was on the 20th of 
which the Epiphany fell. 
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THH PLACE OF ABRAHAM IN RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY. 

“Thave known him, to the end that he “may command his children and his 

household after him, that they may keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgement ; to the end that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which 
He hath spoken of him,”—Genesis xviii. 19. 
I HAVE already endeavoured to illustrate the great place of 
Abraham in the religious history of the human race, and 
have also discussed the great proof of his faith in his 
willingness to sacrifice Isaac at the command of the Hter- 
nal.? 

Monotheism—faith in one living God—wherever it exists, 
may be traced back historically to him. There has been a 
mere philosophical belief in the unity of the Supreme out- 
side the historic movement which began with Abraham, 
but a real, effective, religious faith in one God is found only 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. Judaism 
was the faith of Abraham’s descendants; Christianity is 
the flower and ultimate aim of Judaism ; Mohammedanism 
is a composite religion, composed in part of Jewish and in 
part of Christian elements. All three have their roots in 
the father of the faithful. 

But in his own home, and in the country where he fed 
his flocks and herds, Abraham did not stand alone as a 
worshipper of the one Supreme God. His faith was shared 
by Melchizedek, who is described as “priest of God most 
High,” and whose priesthood Abraham himself acknow- 
ledged by receiving his blessing and giving hima tithe of 
the spoil which he had taken from the four kings. A few 
centuries later a Monotheistic faith was still found in the 
same country: Balaam ‘was not only a worshipper of the 
Supreme, he was an inspired prophet. 

How was it that neither Melchizedek nor Balaam came 


1 Exposiror, June and July, 1896. 
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to hold the place in the religious history of mankind that 
belongs to Abraham? Melchizedek passes across the dim 
and remote past—a solitary, mysterious figure; is seen but 
for a moment, and then completely vanishes: he leaves 
behind him, as far as we know, not a single heir of his 
faith. Balaam emerges as suddenly, but remains in sight 
for a little longer: an intense light is thrown upon the 
strange conflict in him of good and evil—the co-existence 
of the highest spiritual gifts with the lowest and most 
ignoble cravings for mere material good. The covetous 
prophet is a dark riddle and an awful warning to all ages: 
but he, too, vanishes; and he, too, like Melchizedek, leaves 
behind not a single heir of his faith. 

What is the explanation of the difference between these 
men and Abraham? How are we to account for the en- 
during power of his faith and the transitoriness of theirs ? 

At first sight they seem to have the advantage of him, 
and to be far more likely than he to have the glory of 
originating a great religious movement in the history of the 
race. Melchizedek was priest of the most high God, and 
tradition represents him as being also a king. Balaam had 
the gift of prophecy, and spoke with singular beauty and 
force. Abraham had no such shining gift; he did not 
possess that poetic genius and natural eloquence which, 
blended with the vision of the thoughts of God, distin- 
guished the great prophets, and of which Balaam had his 
share; nor did what appears to have been the priestly 
sanctity of Melchizedek belong to him. He was the chief 
of a wandering tribe—of such a tribe as a traveller may 
still see at any time in the Sinaitic desert. He was occu- 
pied with his flocks, his herds, and his household. He had 
his times of leisure, as men still have who live the wander- 
ing life of the Bedouin; but he had many cares, and his 
time was largely spent in the most ordinary secular busi- 
ness. He was not a missionary, as some one has said, and 
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does not seem to have had the kind of power that would 
have made him a missionary. He looked after his affairs ; 
he grew rich; and then he died. 

How unlike he is both to the founders of great religions 
and to the great reformers of religions which have sunk 
into decay! how unlike Sakya-Muni, for example, the 
founder of Buddhism, as represented in the well-known 
legend! How unlike St. Francis, St. Bernard, Luther, 
Wesley, Whitfield ! 

In the external conditions of his life he was a most 
ordinary man. He lived the common life of his country- 
men of that age. Nor was he exempt from the infirmities 
of ordinary men. When the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mise seemed delayed, he endeavoured to get it fulfilled in 
his own way, and had a child by Hagar, Sarah’s maid. 
That failure of faith brought on himself trouble and shame, 
and the Ishmaelites, the descendants of the child of his 
unbelief, were a trouble to the descendants of Isaac for 
centuries. Twice he told a falsehood to protect himself 
and Sarah when he was the guest of neighbouring kings. 
It is a very human figure—this of Abraham: he stands on 
the common earth ; he is no ascetic, no priest, no prophet ; 
and to the common mind he is no saint. 

How did it come to pass that he achieved such unique 
greatness ? 

The text seems to give the explanation. He was elect of 
God—partly, no doubt, because of the wonderful depth and 
power of his own faith; a faith which indeed had its 
vicissitudes of weakness and strength, but which, though 
now and then it yielded, bore through a long life a constant 
and severe strain, became stronger as he grew older, and 
met sublimely the supreme test of all when he was re- 
quired to sacrifice his son. But the power of his own faith 
is not the only explanation. There was that in him which 
made it certain that he would ‘‘ command his children and 
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his household after him” ‘that they might keep the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgement.”’ 

Faith in the Living God was not to be propagated by 
mere preaching—by inducing an individual here and there 
to forsake his old gods and to worship the Supreme. It 
was to be lodged in an organized society ; to be maintained 
and defended by the institutions and the customs and the 
public opinion of that society ; it was to become a tradi- 
tion, moulding the thought and life of successive genera- 
tions of men. In his own household—that is, in all the 
men and women that belonged to his tribe and over whom 
he ruled, a company of perhaps a thousand persons, and 
more, for we are told that he had three hundred and 
eighteen men trained to arms who had been born in his 
tents,—in all this great company his own faith in the 
supreme God worked with such energy that they gave up 
worshipping inferior divinities. They were Monotheists as 
he was. This, indeed, was only in harmony with the pre- 
vailing customs of those ancient times. Tach family, each 
tribe, each nation held together as a matter of course in its 
religious faith and customs.’ But a chief of inferior vigour 
to Abraham might have been unable to restrain his people 
from yielding to the strong attractions of the neighbouring 
forms of idolatry. It was Abraham’s distinction—and this 
was, no doubt, largely the ground of his election—that he 
exercised such complete ascendency over his household 
that they all consented to stand apart—as he stood apart 
—from the common idolatries of their country and their 
age. : 

Before Isaac, who was to succeed him, was born, the 
power of Abraham’s faith had, I suppose, penetrated and 
moulded the whole tribe, so that Isaac from his childhood 
breathed the atmosphere and was surrounded by the cus- 
toms of a Monotheistic people. It was not his father alone 
that worshipped the Eternal, but the men that pitched the 
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tents, and looked after the camels and the cattle and the 
sheep, and who were trained to defend the lives and the 
property of the tribe from their plundering neighbours; and 
the women, too, were Monotheistic, who ground the corn, 
and prepared the meat, and caréd for all the simple needs 
~of a Bedouin household. As the tribe grew, the worship of 
the living and supreme God grew with it; until at last the 
tribe became a nation, and in that nation, notwithstanding 
its perpetual tendency to idolatry, the faith of Abraham was 
too firmly rooted to be ever wholly destroyed. 

And so the history of Abraham in more ways than one is 
a striking illustration of the extent to which men depend 
upon each other for even the greatest gifts of God. The 
blessings which God sends us do not all come direct from 
heaven, but through innumerable human channels. They 
do not all descend upon us like rain—straight from the 
sky; but the rain feeds the springs, and it is from the 
springs that we draw our water; the rain falls on the hill 
sides and drains down into the rivers and lakes, and from 
the rivers and lakes we fill the reservoirs in which’ are 
treasured the supplies that save great cities from perishing 
of thirst. And so great religious gifts come to us—some of 
them no doubt direct from God, but many through the 
ministry of men. 

To Abraham’s faith we trace the faith of all the races of 
mankind that worship one living and true God. But it is 
not through Abraham alone that the revelation of the 
Supreme comes to us. Abraham’s faith had to be lodged 
first in Abraham’s family, or it would have passed away 
without producing any lasting effect on the history of the 
race. When the family grew into a nation, the faith had to 
be expressed and defended by the institutions and by the 
laws, by the customs, by ‘the traditions, by the social and 
economic order of the State. And when the great trust 
passed from Judaism to Christianity, still it was not left to 
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the precarious protection of individual men ; if it had been, 
it would soon have disappeared: it was committed to 
churches—to organized bodies of Christian men, who were 
to be disciplined and instructed by public teachers, who 
were to maintain public worship, and who were to give 
form and power to their faith by a special type of character 
—the growth and creation in part of the Christian Society, 
as well as of the Spirit of God and of the truths and laws, 
the memories and hopes which belong to the Christian 
gospel. 

Many of us, I fear, have a most inadequate conception of 
the necessity of the communion of saints and the institu- 
tion of. worship to the growth of religious knowledge, of 
personal righteousness, power of service, and joy in God. 
We think that we can live a Christian life isolated and 
alone, making no confession of our faith, and keeping apart 
from all close association with Christian people. This 
error is a grave one, and may prove fatal. Imagine the 
kind of character that is formed in a corresponding isolation 
from general society. Imagine a child—growing up, not in 
a family, but in solitude; sufficiently cared for to keep it 
alive, but with its intellect and affections undeveloped by 
free intercourse with its kind; having no brothers or sisters 
or playfellows, no father or mother,—none to draw out its 
confidence and its love. Or imagine a man living, not in 
society, but in a desert—with books if you like, but with no 
living friends near or remote—none with whom he ever 
speaks or who ever speak to him, none to whom he ever 
writes or who ever write to him, working alone, resting 
alone, and sharing no man’s sorrow or gladness. He misses 
more than half the strength and nearly all the joy of life, 
and grace and beauty of character are quite impossible to 
him. 

But a man who lives in religious solitude, suffers similar 
loss but of a graver kind. ‘The chances are that if his 
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faith in God does not perish it will be feeble; he will learn 
very little of religious truth from religious books, for the 
faculty which apprehends religious truth will be feeble; he 
will have no exulting joy in the consciousness of his own 
redemption; he will have little or\no power to render 
religious service to others. The story of Abraham reminds 
us that the great blessings which we receive from the love 
of God do not come to us direct from heaven, but through 
human channels: in Abraham and his seed all nations were 
to be blessed: the Jewish nation was to be the organ 
through which the grace of God was to reach all man- 
kind, 

What we call the solidarity of mankind—the living or- 
ganic interdependence of men upon each other—as opposed 
to what is called individualism, is impressively illustrated in 
the position of Abraham and his relations to the religious 
history of the world. And yet the principle of individual- 
ism was also impressively illustrated in Abraham’s his- 
tory. 

In the early ages of human history the suppression of the 
individual was almost complete. The family—which in- 
cluded not only a man’s ewn children but their children, 
and also his slaves,—the family, not the individual, was the 
unit of ancient societies. To the individual the law was 
almost indifferent; it defended the rights and assumed the 
loyalty, not of the individual but o1 the family. Property 
in Abraham’s time was the property of the tribe and was 
held by the chief as the representative of the tribe. And as 
a man had no private property in material wealth but only 
shared the use of it with his tribe, so even his life belonged 
to his tribe rather than to himself. And in times much 
later than those of Abraham, and under forms of civilization 
much more advanced, the individual had no rights against 
the State, while the authority and power of the State over 
the individual citizen were unlimited and supreme, 
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Under these conditions it was not easy for a man to 
realize what we call his individual and personal responsi- 
bility. The individual was but a limb of the body—a 
branch of the tree: he might seem even less than this, 
and be nothing more than a ripple on the stream of the 
life of his tribe, a passing wave on the ocean of the life 
of his nation. 

How have we come to that vivid sense of possessing a 
personal and individual life which is present wherever the 
Christian gospel is received, and apart from which Chris- 
tian righteousness is impossible ? 

The late Dean of St. Paul’s, in an interesting series of 
sermons, attempts to answer that question, and in answer- 
ing 1t he has something to say about Abraham. It seemed 
to Dean Church that what we call the Christian character 
—the specific form of moral and religious excellence which 
is illustrated with more or less completeness in all Christian 
men, and which every Christian man, so far as he is loyal 
to Christ, is striving to attain—is not a type of goodness 
which in all its elements was unknown before the Incarna- 
tion, He regards it—to quote his own words—as ‘‘the 
result and outgrowth of all that series of events of which 
the Bible is in part, but the most important part, the 
record.” ‘‘The Bible,” he says, ‘exhibits it in various 
stages, in various forms—not always perfect, yet always 
going on to what is higher and purer, and shows (it) to 
us at last, after the passage of so many ages and genera- 
tions, so many efforts and failures and slow steps of pro- . 
gress, in its finished and flawless perfection in the Person 
of the Divine Son of man.” 

This means that the Christian character in its complete- 
ness was not suddenly and without preparation exhibited in 
Christ, but that we can trace what might be called its 
development through a succession of inferior types of 
righteousness and sanctity, as the biologist can trace the 
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able and animal life. The Christian theologian believes 
that this development from the very first was the manifesta- 
tion of the presence and power of Christ in human thought 
and endeavour and achievement; but-that in harmony with 
~ the general laws of the divine action the ascent from per- 
fection to perfection was gradual. One great element and 
power of the Christian character appeared in Abraham ; 
another appeared under the discipline of the law; another 
in the time of Isaiah and the great prophets. 

The principle is in substance profoundly true, and gives 
great interest to the whole of the history of the religious 
life of the Jewish race. I am not clear, however, that I can 
agree with Dean Church in what he describes as the special 
contribution of that stage of God’s discipline which we 
witness in the patriarchs, and especially in Abraham, to the 
formation of the religious character which was to be at last 
“the mind of Christ.’”’ For to Dean Church, this contribu- 
tion consists in the idea of the singleness and individu- 
ality of the soul in its relation to the God who called it into 
being,—the singleness, the solitariness of the human soul, 
compared with all other things in the world about it; its 
independence and its greatness. 

It is true that this great idea,—the idea of individualism 
in religion,—received an impressive prominence in the life 
and history of Abraham; but I should hesitate to assign to 
it the first place. It seems to me to be secondary in Abra- 
ham’s history to the great idea of faith in the living and 
true God, and of unreserved obedience to Him; and, 
further, as I have attempted to show, Abraham’s position 
and his relation to the human race illustrate, in the most 
striking and impressive manner, the opposite principle of 
the solidarity of mankind—of our dependence on each 
other, even in the highest provinces and activities of life. 

And yet what Dean Church says has a very large measure 
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of truth in it. While the element of faith in the one 
living and supreme God was the great contribution of Abra- 
ham to the development of the Christian character, the 
necessary result of his faith was a-profound sense of his 
separate and immediate relation to God, and of his direct 
responsibility to God; and this involved a vivid sense of 
his own individual personality. 

To him, separately and apart from all the rest of man- 
kind, the revelation of God had come; to him, separately 
and apart from all the rest of mankind, the great promise 
of God had been given; on him, separately and apart from 
all the rest of mankind, had been imposed the duty—to 
him had come the glory—of asserting the awful supremacy 
of the Eternal. He had to break away from the race to 
which he belonged, to leave the country where he had lived 
from his childhood, to go out not knowing whither he 
went. He must fulfil his trust; he must stand by what 
he now knew concerning God, against the world. 

And how lonely his knowledge of the great future of his 
descendants must have made him! We cannot doubt that 
he thought constantly of the wonderful mystery that in 
him—in them—all nations were to be blessed; he lived 
under the power of this amazing discovery; and it must 
have separated him by an immeasurable distance from all 
the rest of mankind. He was the heir of a solitary and 
most mysterious greatness. _ 

And whenever a man begins to discover-that the Eternal 
God is near to him—that day by day, in his thoughts, in 
his words, in his temper, in his wishes, in his actions, he 
is giving account of himself to God, and that from God 
Himself, not merely from the action of unconscious and 
necessary laws, he will receive at last the things done in 
the body; when a man learns that there is a law of God 
which he has to obey, and that he may have the grace of 
God in order to obey it, he is at once detached from the 
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crowd, stands apart and alone, charged with the awful re- 
sponsibility of determining his own character and destiny. 

His sin, it is his own; the guilt of it is his. However 
fiercely he was tempted, it was he and not another who 
was assailed; he and not another who fell under the assault. 
If he is to be forgiven, he himself must venture, without 
any human comradeship or support, into the presence of 
God, must appeal to God’s mercy, and obtain God’s pardon. 
The great life he has to live—the life which is to be the 
fulfilment of God’s own thought and purpose—is a life 
not governed by common motives or formed by common 
traditions; it is a life apart, inspired by the power of 
God’s infinite love for him, and directed by God’s supreme 
authority—a life with its secret but infinite hopes, its secret 
but infinite delights; and it must be his own life. He has 
to work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
God is working in him both to will and work of His own 
good pleasure. 

There is no vigorous and effective religious life until a 
man is thus separated from the whole race, from the whole 
universe, and finds himself alone with God; and yet not 
alone, for that would be awful for a sinner: he is in Christ 
—and so the awe and the dread pass into a great joy. 

Yes, it is a great and critical hour in the history of a 
man when he is drawn aside from the crowd and stands 
alone in the presence of the Eternal, and when the awful 
question comes to him whether he will confront all that is 
implicated in his own independent personality and take up 
the burdens which it imposes upon him. He is involved, no 
doubt, in the common imperfection and sin of his race; he 
has inherited tendencies to many forms of moral evil, and 
he has been environed by conditions unfriendly to moral 
perfection; and yet he—-he himself—is responsible for 
conduct and character. He is free, however limited the 
range of freedom, The tendencies to evil which he has 
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inherited—has he struggled against them? The environ- 
ment hostile to perfection—has he endeavoured to resist its 
malignant influence? Does he submit to the condemnation 
of conscience—the condemnation of God, which attaches 
guilt to him individually, for basely yielding to these evil 
tendencies and powers instead of collecting all his forces to 
do battle with them? Is he prepared now to make it the 
supreme work of life to attempt, with whatever ill success, 
to do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly with his God? 
Will he stand alone against all the forces of evil that are 
dragging him to shame and ruin, stand alone in his attempt 
to achieve a perfect righteousness ? 

There is a salvation common to the race. He lives in a 
redeemed world. The Son of the Eternal has died for him, 
that he may have the pardon of sin and the very life of 
God. Will he—he himself—grasp the infinite gifts of God’s 
mercy? will he make them his own, not relying on any 
church or ministry, on any gracious influences that may 
come upon him from without, but acting on the discovery 
that it is for him—for him separately and alone—to trust 
in the divine grace and to work out his own salvation? If 
he responds to this appeal, with him it is well—well with 
him in this life, and it will be well through the endless 
ages that are his inheritance in Christ. He has come to 
himself, as the prodigal did; and a man must come to 
himself if he is to come to God. 

Whatever contributes to expel this sense of personality, 
whatever merges the individual in the race, is hostile at 
once to a noble morality and to a deep religious faith. The 
dying words of M. Renan are an impressive illustration of 
the extent to which, in our times, the moral suppression of 
the individual is possible. ‘‘ Be calm,” he said to his wife, 
‘be resigned. We undergo the laws of that nature of 
which we are a manifestation. We perish, we disappear ; 
but heaven and earth remain, and the march of time goes 
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on for ever.” Hoam bubbles on the tossing sea of life, 
appearing and vanishing, though the sea continues to toss 
for thousands of generations. Leaves on the great tree of 
life, which through year after year strikes its roots deep 
into the earth and flings its mighty branches higher into 
_the heavens,—leaves which are the manifestations of the 
nature of the tree,—appear in the spring and fall in the 
autumn according to the eternal laws. Foam-bubbles, 
leaves,—nothing more! If that is true, farewell, not only 
to the glory of all religious hope, but to all moral heroism. 
Suppress the personality of man, his ethical freedom, his 
life, which is blended no doubt with the life of the race, 
but is a life secret, separate and apart from the race, his 
own—in a most awful sense his own; suppress his direct 
and personal relations to the Kternal, bind him insepar- 
ably, for good or evil, to the race to which he belongs; let 
his character be nothing more than the manifestation of 
a life common to mankind, instead of having stamped upon 
it the impress of his own freedom; let his destiny, for glory 
or shame, for eternal life or eternal death, be the destiny of 
his race, independent altogether of his own personal choice 
and his own personal conduct, and the roots of all lofty 
righteousness and of all generous love, whether for God 
or man, are destroyed; man is unsceptred, uncrowned, 
descends from his rank as created to be a child of God, 
and passes into a lower order, takes his place among the 
mere mechanic forces of the universe; his kinship to the 
HKternal is lost and all the glory of his nature quenched. 

The vivid sense of personality—this is essential to ethics 
and to religion: Abraham’s example proves that it is not 
inconsistent with a vivid sense of our dependence on each 
other and of the solidarity of the race. 

R. W. Date. 
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THE most conspicuous object in the whole landscape of 
Syria and Palestine is Mount Hermon. It was a landmark 
to all the Patriarchs in their wanderings. All the holy men 
who wrote the books of the Bible gazed on its massive out- 
lines. It was the most familiar feature on the horizon of 
our blessed Lord as He went about doing good. Day by 
day, and hourly, He gazed on the pale snowy cone as He 
wandered among the hamlets of Galilee, or through the 
cities of Decapolis, or by the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. It 
towered above Him in majestic grandeur as He approached 
Cesarea Philippi, and it crouched beneath His feet on the 
night of the Transfiguration. 

Mount Hermon stands on a base line about twenty miles 
in length, and rises to an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet. 
The Antilebanon range, which sinks into the level plain 
at Emesa and Palmyra, culminates at its south-western 
extremity in this massive buttress, which, like a sentinel, 
has looked down on the human events by which sacred 
history has been built up. 

Scarcely a doubt has ever been raised as to the identi- 
fication of Hermon. In the days of Jerome an attempt 
was made to locate it where Jebel ed-Duhy now stands, 
near to Mount Tabor, with a view to the better under- 
standing of Psalm-lxxxix. 12. The identification was a 
guess made in a cave. It had no traditional or scientific 
basis, and it is only to be heard of in monasteries, and 
other abodes of darkness. 

To Joshua and his warriors Hermon stood as the northern 
boundary of their conquests—‘‘ From the river Arnon unto 
Mount Hermon” (Deut. ii. 8; Josh. xii. 1). It stood by 
“the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon” (Josh. xi. 
17), and it was in close proximity to Bashan, the half- 
tribe of Manasseh extending in their prosperity to its base 
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(1 Chron. v. 23). From these indications there can be no 
doubt that Hermon the Sacred is the mountain that we 
now know as Jebel esh-Sheikh, the Chief or Ancient moun- 
tain. : 

Hermon is true-to its modern name. Like an aged 
- sheikh, it towers with its snowy locks over the other moun- 
tains that cling to its base for strength and protection. Its 
chief features suggest age, strength, supremacy. We shall 
study its claim further on to the name Hermon the Sacred. 

I propose in this paper to take my reader over Hermon 
as it is, and to point out some of the associations, secular 
and sacred, that cling to it, and to the scenes around it. I 
ought to have admitted qualifications for the pleasant task. 
I built two churches on the sides of the mountain; I had 
my home for a time on one of its spurs. I explored all its 
recesses, and alone and in company I spent a score of nights 
on its summit. I am, therefore, familiar with all its phe- 
nomena. 

Perhaps the phenomenon of most hallowed association to 
the memory and imagination of the Christian scholar is the 
little cloud that hangs over the mountain. A name by 
which the mountain is often referred to is Jebel eth-Thalj, 
the snowy mountain. The air passing over the snowy 
summit becomes condensed, and a thin, white cloud is 
perpetually forming and perpetually being dispersed. This 
remembrancer of the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5) scene 
is said to linger on the mountain top two-thirds of the year. 
In 1869 I had the mountain carefully watched during the 
months of August and September, and the cloud was only 
absent four days at the end of September, when the snow 
had all disappeared, and a great thunderstorm was brewing. 
Few days pass in June or July without the pillar of cloud 
appearing on the mountain top. I have watched it for 
hours as I rode round the base of the mountain, or sat on 
the roof of my house. It often seemed a tongue of flame 
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which the wind was extinguishing, but it always flickered 
back to its full force. 

No traveller in Bible lands should pass through without 
ascending Mount Hermon. A good horse will take him 
easily to the top. A common nag will bring him within 
a thousand feet of the summit. The whole journey can be 
accomplished easily on foot, and there is no danger what- 
ever. 

The first part of the journey will be through tilled fields, 
out of which the villagers\have gathered the stones. Vine- 
yards are cultivated to a height of between four and five 
thousand feet. Above these the traveller will pass through 
a belt of small mountain oak, with wild almonds, plums, 
pears, and cherries, beautiful for their blossoms in Spring 
and their berries in Autumn. Small junipers abound, and 
higher there are tussocks of prickly shrubs which look soft 
as velvet from a distance, but each is armed with a thou- 
sand spears as sharp as needles. 

The great mass of the mountain is limestone, with occa- 
sional outcrops of basalt, especially on the lower western 
slopes, as if in sympathy with the volcanic regions of 
Bashan. The mountain becomes barer of vegetation the 
higher we ascend, and the last 700 feet is covered with 
disintegrated limestone, which the snow and frost, the 
freezing and thawing, have detached from the hard rock. 
This loose shingle, several inches deep, on the smooth rock, 
always slips from under the feet, and forms the chief difh- 
culty of the ascent. 

Hermon, looked at from a distance or from its base, 
seems to culminate in a sharp ridge of several elevations. 
On making the ascent, however, the summit is found to 
consist of a tolerably level space, four or five hundred yards 
from edge to edge. It is an irregular angular field, such 
as are common in the highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 
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Around this field there is a jagged, broken fence of rocks 
which rises into little peaks on the northern and southern 
sides. Here and there, where the plateau is not supported 
by its rocky rim, it slopes down gently to the steep edge of 
the mountain, and on the western edge it breaks down about 
100 feet to a point where two ravines from either side of the 
mountain meet. From this point the mountain rises again 
to within 100 feet of the same height as the northern and 
southern peaks. Still further west the mountain sinks and 
rises again in many a crested wave till it reaches the 
*Huleh Plain at Banias (Ceesarea Philippi). 

The western peak is called Mutabkhiyet, from the cook- 
ing of storms that goes on about it. It is. distant from the 
plateau and the other peaks six or seven hundred paces, 
and as it is separated from them by a considerable dip in 
the mountain, the level plateau with its two crowns may 
be considered the real summit. 

The three peaks, and others of lesser altitude, may supply 
the key to the plural name in Psalm xli. 6: ‘‘ Therefore 
do I remember thee from the land of Jordan, and the 
Hermons’’ (D977, FHermounim). 

Having taken a hasty survey of the general outlines of 
the summit, we look for the ‘“‘insigne templum,’ which 
Jerome had heard of, but had not seen, on the top. The 
ruins, which are considerable, cluster round the southern 
peak. The rock, which is about eighteen feet high, is cut 
and scarped in several places, doubtless for sacrificial pur- 
poses, like the temple rock in Jerusalem. There is a ring 
of stones round the base of the rock, and as the rock, like 
Hermon itself, is longer than broad, the ring is oval or’ 
elliptical, its greatest diameter being about forty-three 
paces, and its least about thirty-three. The stones of the 
circle, which are well’dressed and laid end to end on the 
uneven stony surface, are some of them eight feet long, and 
several of them on the inner side are still in their original 
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positions. On the outer side, where the circle is broken, 
there are indications that the ring was once complete. 
There seems to have been only one course of stones, and 
though a good deal of care was given to their dressing, very 
little was bestowed on the placing of them, the foundation 
having been left uneven. 

South-west of the circle, and partly on the scarped rock, 
there is the remains of a temple. It was constructed of 
well-dressed stones, and was nearly square, its length being 
twelve paces and its breadth eleven. The temple is now 
in ruins, but there is no difficulty in tracing its outline, 
although the stones in some cases have been used for 
smaller structures, probably by shepherds, and many of 
them have rolled down the mountain. 

There is no ground for the theory that the ring of stones 
encircling the rock is of greater antiquity than the temple, 
for the dressing of the stones is of the same period and 
excellence. There are the remains of a circle of unhewn 
stones down the mountain to the west. It forms a kind of 
breast work, and may be of any age. The ornamentation, 
however, of the stones of the temple appears to be of the 
same period as that of the Greek temples on the Barada, 
and around Hermon. The temple opened towards the 
east, and was visible south and east to a great distance, 
and as its walls were probably covered with brazen plates, 
like the temples of Baalbek and Abila, it must have been 
a striking sight each morning as it blazed like a diadem on 
the white brow of the great mountain. 

There is little doubt that Hermon was once a centre of 
Baal-worship. Hach insignificant village in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountain had a great temple, and some of them 
more than one. Some of these temples were of beautiful 
form and workmanship. They grew up in the palmy days 
of Roman rule. Herod erected, at the base of Hermon, a 
beautiful white marble temple in honour of Cesar Augustus. 
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Josephus has preserved for us the story of this temple of 
Ceesarea Philippi. Nothing is known of the builders of the 
other temples, but their record remains in the splendid 
sanctuaries to Baal, the god of the great mountain, whose 
Haram, or Hermon, -it—was. ,. 

Ancient Rome, like modern Rome, had a genius for 
assimilating the deities with which she came in contact, 
and while the splendid temples that rose around and on 
Hermon, about the beginning of our era, were shrines of 
Baal to the Hermonites, they were to the Romans temples 
of Jupiter, the supreme god of the ever victorious legions. 
In the wall of one of the temples of Rukhley that faced 
Hermon there is a splendid human face. To the natives 
the radiated head was the sun-god Baal; to the Romans it 
was the majestic Zeus. 

The scene that lay around Hermon, visible from the 
temple, was of such surpassing interest that one grudged 
the time to look minutely into the details of the barren 
plateau. The civilizing Mediterranean lapped the Pheeni- 
cian coast far down in the distance, and yet it seemed so 
near that one might sling a pebble over the edge into it. 
Tyre jutted out into the sea at the spot where the setting 
sun burnished a broad streak on the waters. Down that 
coast by the white promontory the hosts of the Pharaohs 
and Alexander and other warriors went and came, and as 
they sweltered under their heavy armour they turned wist- 
ful eyes to the snow-clad mountain from which we gazed 
down. An indistinct heap marks Akka, where great 
Richard and Saladin contended for the mastery, where the 
Crusaders made their last feeble stand, and where the 
great Napoleon’s star first paled before British skill and 
valour. 

The convent of Carmel is distinctly visible on the sea- 
ward extremity, and we can mark the very spot where 
Elijah wrought such havoc among Jezebel’s ritualists. 
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The waving hills of Nazareth, the cone of Tabor, the 
white dome in Tiberias, the distant hills of Gilboa stood 
before us with their crowding memories. That deep rent 
down the length of the land is the Jordan. The silvery 
stream flows through the placid pond Merom, down the 
deep gorge fringed with oleanders. It sparkles in Genne- 
saret, and stagnates in the Dead Sea, that type of the 
selfish who receive and do not give, and in all its strange 
and serpentine course it is taken in by one glance from the 
top of Hermon. 

We looked down on the highland of Bashan, and, as the 
setting sun struck aslant the mouths of extinct volcanoes, 
we seemed to be gazing down their very throats. The 
whole Damascene lay like a level sea-bed from which the 
water had just retreated, and here and there green island- 
like patches marked the sites of villages. Damascus seemed 
a small speck on the edge of the plain among the roots of 
the mountains. To the north we could mark the wavy 
folds of Lebanon, and as the evening advanced, violet and 
lilac shadows, thrown on the dull chocolate mountains, 
produced a picture never to be forgotten. 

While busied with the secular and sacred associations 
of the scene around Hermon, the natural history of the 
place should not be overlooked. The birds most plentiful 
were Persian larks, stone-chatters and red-starts. Red- 
billed choughs were numerous, and ravens and vultures 
and hawks were common. I secured several hares near 
the summit, and as the red-legged partridges came to a 
fountain down the mountain to the west I got as many as 
we wanted. A superb lady butterfly became the subject of 
an exciting chase, but it made its escape. During the 
twilight several birds flew over us, and one which I secured 
by a random shot proved to be a goat-sucker (capri- 
mulgus). 

On one occasion I invited a number of Hermonites to 
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join me in a pic-nic on the top of the mountain. Twenty- 
five men and one woman came. They brought with them 
a great red-eyed, shaggy he-goat that would have served as 
a splendid specimen of a scape-goat. He was brought as a 
substitute for a promised lamb that I had paid for, and as 

~ the wild-looking man dragged him past me he seemed more 
suited for a picture than for the pot. He looked as if he 
would prove a pivce de resistance. 

The large-boned, powerful mountaineers had spent all 
their lives high up on Hermon, and only two out of the 
twenty-five had ever before stood on its summit. They 
were hungry after their climb, and proceeded immediately 
to make ready for the feast. 

The goat was slaughtered in the temple of Baal, where 
the ashes and bones of many a victim strewed the ground. 
Immediately the animal was slain the men gathered eagerly 
around the carcass. Supposing they were examining the 
viscera for omens, I joined the party and found them 
greedily devouring the raw, warm flesh, which was still 
quivering with lingering life. They gave me to understand 
that meat was generally eaten raw in the Hermon vil- 
lages. 

As the sun sank towards the Mediterranean, a great 
pyramidal shadow of Hermon began to extend on the 
eastern side of the mountain, and it grew and stretched 
out until its apex touched Damascus. We watched the 
setting sun, expecting it to sink at the distant horizon of 
the ocean, but instead, to the amazement of all, it seemed 
to drop seething into the middle of the sea. We witnessed 
a similar phenomenon on the following morning, when the 
sun, instead of coming from behind the eastern horizon, 
started up fiery red from what seemed to be the middle of 
the plain of Damascus. 

The traveller, if possible, should spend a night on Her- 
mon. When the sun set, the silent night drew its curtains 
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quickly around us. The moon was in Scorpio, Vega was 
in our zenith, and the great stars hung down out of the 
blue like lamps of fire. 

Some of my companions took refuge in a cave excavated 
in the plateau, the roof of which was sustained by a central 
column of the living rock that had not been removed. 
Others stretched themselves on the bare ground with stones 
for their pillows, and all were soon audibly asleep. 

I looked round on the wild-looking men strewed around 
me. We lay on the real Mount of Transfiguration, pos- 
sibly on the very spot where the Saviour slept, with Peter 
and James and John, on the night before the representa- 
tives of the Law and the Prophets, Moses and Elias, com- 
mitted to Him their trusts. 

The Elder Brother himself slept on that bare mountain 
top. The thick dews of Hermon saturated His locks. He 
was then bracing Himself for the accomplishment of the 
great Redemption for which He had taken upon Himself 
the form of a servant, and he needed and received the 
sympathy of the beatified. It was a thought to repose 
upon that the memory of that night was still fresh with 
the Saviour, and that He looked down upon us as we slept. 

WitiiamM WRIGHT. 


THE CONCEPTION OF: CHRIST SUGGESTED TO 
A HEATHEN INQUIRER BY PAUL'S EARLIEST 
EXTANT WRITING. 


A STUDY IN 1 THESSALONIANS. 


In every age there have been sincere souls, peculiarly dear 
to God, who have turned their faces steadily toward the 
light’; and in the early days of the gospel we may well be- 
lieve there were many such amongst the heathen; seekers 
they were after truth, who looked to the new teaching with 
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something more than a mere Athenian curiosity; they hoped 
to find in it some sort of answer to their painful longings 
for light and peace. 

One can conceive of a man of this order at Thessalonica. 
He would have nothing to do, one may suppose, with the 
~ sensuous worship and wild orgies which claimed so many 
votaries amongst his fellow-countrymen. Theologically, if 
such a term be allowed in this connection, such an one may 
have admitted that there were lesser deities, he might even 
not have been unwilling to sacrifice a cock to Adsculapius ; 
but for all that he would hold that there was a Supreme 
Being, a God-Father, of whom—in some mysterious way— 
this world was an emanation, or to whom it was as a ves- 
ture in which He at once revealed and hid Himself. He 
would believe, further, that this great Being was not wholly 
indifferent to human life and character, and that in some 
way or other, how he could not define, he and all men 
would have to render an account to Him. He might have 
felt, further, that human nature needed mending, and may 
have looked more to philosophy than to religion, as he 
understood it, to do this great service. Yet, after all, his 
would be but a thin creed to live by, a sort of twilight that 
revealed objects and yet confused their outline. It supplied 
little guidance for practical life, and it made death a fearful 
leap in the dark. 

Such an one had come across the Apostle Paul at Thes- 
salonica, and his interest had been aroused, both by what 
that teacher of a new religion was and by what he had to 
say. He knew, for instance, that the Jews, in a general 
way, had no particular liking for the Gentiles, as they called 
all who were not of their nation; and he knew, further, that 
the strictly religious Jews were intensely exclusive, it being 
apparently part of their religion that they should separate 
themselves from all other peoples. He had been given to 
understand that they were stern Monotheists, believing in 
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one supreme God alone, so that they could scarcely frame 
language strong enough in which to denounce the lords 
many and the gods many of the Gentile world. And yet, 
here was this man Paul, a Jew, and evidently in his own 
way a religious man, actually going in and out amongst the 
Thessalonians as though he were one of themselves, and 
speaking strange words about one Jesus, who had been 
dead, and who—so he said—had risen from the grave and 
was then alive, and able to help men to lead good lives. 

And whilst most of those who had taken Paul for their 
teacher were plain people, and much of their talk sounded 
to this man like a mere superstition, yet this much was 
clear, that they were pure and upright in their conduct 
above the common, and they seemed to love one another 
as those do who are bound together by a supreme common 
interest. 

Such facts as these, as our inquirer reflected upon them, 
would deepen his desire to know more. What was it all 
about? Above all, who was this Jesus Christ? But, mean- 
while, Paul had left Thessalonica, and of him he can make 
no personal inquiries. Presently it comes to his knowledge 
that a letter has been received from the Apostle, who was 
then at Athens. It had already been in the hands of the 
leaders of the little community of Christians in the city, 
and was to be read in a meeting of the congregation. To 
this gathering he obtains access, that he may hear it for 
himself. Greatly interested and yet not a little perplexed, 
later he obtains a loan of the precious parchment, for it 
contained so many startling ideas that even his trained and 
eager mind cannot take them all in at once. 

Keeping these perfectly natural suppositions before us, 
let us ask, What conception of Christ would such an one 
gain from Paul’s communication? That communication 
was simple and uncontroversial, the Apostle is neither con- 
demning an error, nor developing a truth; he is just saying 
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what his anxiety and love dictate. He does not argue for 


a position, but takes for granted the things which he had_ 


already communicated by word of mouth. For the most 
part, any statements about God and Christ and their rela- 
tion to these people, are made by way of implication rather 
~ than of direct affirmation; they were already the common 
property of the writer and his friends. Thus the letter 
contained them in solution, as they were already received 
and understood. In this way it would enable our inquirer 
to know more of what may be called the common Christian 
‘mind than he could have gathered from some later and 
more elaborate letters from the same pen. In them sub- 
lime conceptions are developed as a counterpoise to growing 
errors of belief. 

Turning over the letter, then, with his mind almost a 
tabula rasa—a clean page—what would he learn concerning 
Jesus Christ, as Paul therein set Him forth? Arranging 
the substance of the letter as it related to that great person 
in some sort of logical order, the first thing that he would 
discover would be that: . 

Christ was a historical Person; that is, He had actually 
lived in this world. If it had been looked for, His name 
might have been found in the official records of: the Roman 
Government in Syria, for it was said that the Jews had 
killed Him (ii. 15); and if the Jews had killed Him, then, 
almost to a certainty, He must have been a public character, 
who in some way or other had become obnoxious to them. 
Here, perhaps, our friend, as he read the passage, may 
have thought of Socrates, and the way in which he had 
been done to death by the Athenians. At any rate, it was 
certain that Jesus Christ was not a mythical person, a 
phantom, but one who well within the knowledge of people 
then living had walked this earth, and not so long ago 
had died (iv. 14). 

Of course, so far, there would be nothing extraordinary 
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in this, that Paul should go up and down speaking about 
a dead teacher, and promulgating his views: that was a 
proceeding with which every intelligent Greek was familiar. 
The singular thing was to follow. Forif this Jesus had 
lived and died, it was further said of Him, as though it were 
a well-known fact, that : 

He had risen from the dead. In one passage (i. 10) it 
is said that God raised Him up; and in another it is said 
simply (iv. 14) that He rose again. How He rose, what 
He was like, what had become of Him, of all this nothing 
was reported, but the statement was clear that Paul held, 
and these Thessalonians had received, that the dead Christ 
lived again. This was not asserted with passion, or with 
marks of admiration, but soberly, as when a man speaks 
of that which no one denies. 

Here was something the like of which our inquirer had 
never heard of before. He had, doubtless, his ideas of a 
life after death, a dim and ghostly life, as of a disembodied 
shade; perhaps He had felt in rare moments of exaltation 
that man cannot really die, but here was something quite 
different from such thoughts; for when it was said Jesus 
died and rose again (iv. 14) it must have meant that the 
person who had gone down into the grave, came up out 
of it, an awful thought, which, if not met by blank in- 
credulity, would be likely to strike terror into any who 
witnessed the dead one living. So at least this heathen 
would think. 

And yet it would become increasingly plain, as the reader 
pondered over what he read, that this belief, that the dead 
had become alive again, was fundamental. Jor in this 
letter : 

Christ is spoken of as One who stands in such a relation 
to men now in this world as is only possible between 
living persons. It was not simply such a relation as by 
the aid of tender and sacred memories we maintain with 
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dear ones who have gone before. Paul speaks of the 
Thessalonians as having become followers of us and of the 
Lord (i. 6), indicating that the Lord lived and could be 
followed, as he himself, in some humble way, could be 
followed too. He calls himself and his companions apostles, 
~ 7,.€., messengers of Christ (ii. 6), as though sent out by a 
living authority. He calls the gospel the gospel of Christ 
(ili. 2) just as elsewhere he calls it the gospel of God (a1. 2), 
which phrase seems to show that Christ stood related to 
the message in a way only possible to one who was alive, 
and very much alive. 

Nor is this by any means all: Christ is spoken of as 
able to exercise functions, which, it is commonly supposed, 
belong to God alone. Thus it could not escape the eye 
of the reader that the letter opens with this salutation, 
‘*Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ” (i. 1). Nor that later, when Paul 
is telling his friends how exceedingly he desires to see them 
again, he shapes his wish thus: ‘“‘Now God Himself, and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our’ way 
unto you”’ (iii. 11); and then goes on to say, ‘“‘ The Lord” 
(evidently meaning Christ) ‘‘make you to increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward all men.”’ 
Just as though Christ could actually lay His hand upon 
the secret hearts of men and change their tempers! And 
when the letter closes, it does so in this wise, ‘‘ The grace” 
(v.e. mercy) “‘ of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you” (v. 28), 
which would be a foolish and a meaningless ending unless 
He were alive and able in some way or other to alter men’s 
lives by means of His mercy. . 

Here would be matter for astonished reflection on the 
part of our inquirer, for he must have known, if indeed 
he had any knowledge of ‘such matters at all, that the Jews 
abhorred and detested any approach to a deification of 
mortal man. As a fairly informed person he might very 
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possibly have heard of the riotous proceedings at Jerusalem, 
which occurred because a foolish Roman Emperor set up 
his statue in the city, and desired divine honours to be paid 
to it; and he may have known that some of the most 
sacred Scriptures of the Jews were full of a fine scorn for 
the gods of Egypt and Assyria, of Philistia and of Tyre, 
not only because they were bestial, but because it was 
vainly imagined that they shared with Jehovah the attri- 
butes of deity. He knew these things, and yet here was 
Paul, a Jew, and proud*that he was one, a keen, clear- 
headed man, actually speaking of Christ, whom the Jews 
had killed, as able, in a sort of co-partnery with the Father 
of all, to give grace and peace, and to direct the ways 
of men! 

The reader’s amazement would not be lessened as he 
took into his thought another series of passages in the 
letter he had before him. For if there is one idea more 
dominant in if than another, its ground idea, it is this, 
that : 

Christ furnishes the sphere, the element, the atmosphere, 
in which men are said to live, and in which Paul, and even 
God Himself, work. The idea of men being in a supreme 
personality was probably not quite foreign to our inquirer’s 
mind ; he would have been ready to accépt what Paul said 
to the wise men of Athens that in God we live and move 
and have our being, putting his own interpretation upon 
the words. It was not the idea itself that would have 
staggered him, but the present application of it to Christ, 
the same person who had lived in Syria and been killed 
by the Jews. But that it was applied to him in this letter, 
there could be no manner of doubt. Thus, the Church 
of the Thessalonians was said to be in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it was in God the Father (i. 1). The like is said 
of the Churches of Judea—they are in Christ Jesus (ii. 
14). The conduct and moral character of the Christian 
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people were in Jesus Christ, for Paul says that he 
remembers continually their work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope, which were in our Lord 
Jesus Christ (i. 3). He held that his own exhortations 
were in the Lord Jesus (iv. 1), that fact gave them authority. 
The teachers of the Church were over them in the Lord 
(v. 12), and even the will of God was in Christ Jesus. 
“Jn everything give thanks; for this is the will of God 
in Christ Jesus concerning you” (v. 18). 

And not only does Christ dominate the whole field of life 
in this world, He is Master in that other world into which 
those who have died go. The dead are said to sleep in 
Jesus (iv. 14), they are the dead in Christ (iv. 16). 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that this 
whole conception was a new thing to the Gentile inquirer, 
and a thing that would be likely to appal him. No teacher 
amongst his own people, in his wildest flights, had ever 
conceived that a person who had lived on this earth (and 
Paul had never hidden the lowly life that had been spent 
in Galilee and Judea) should so dominate all things, so 
penetrate all, so envelop all, as that men living and men 
dead could be said to be--in Him. And if he had inquired 
amongst the Jewish teachers, he would have found that 
such a conception was as alien to their minds as to his. 
Wherever Paul got it from, he did not get it by expanding 
and exaggerating an idea already to be found in germ in 
the faith of his fathers. 

It would but give a rounded completeness to what he had 
already discovered, when the inquirer finds that Paul and 
his Christian friends in Thessalonica expected that Christ | 
would come again to this world. What Paul called the 
coming of the Lord was a settled point in the great future 
toward which he looked.'' In his loving way he says that 
the people to whom he was writing were his hope and joy 
and crown of rejoicing, in the presence of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ at His coming (ii. 19). He hopes that their hearts 
will be established unblamable in holiness before God, 
even their lather, at the coming of their Lord Jesus Christ 
with all His saints (iii. 15). This same wish appears in 
another wording, when he says that his prayer for them is 
that they may be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ (v. 28). 

Thus, then, as our Gentile inquirer read the letter, and 
reading, marked, learned, and inwardly digested its sub- 
stance, such points as these would emerge. Jesus Christ 
had lived on this earth, He had died a violent death, and 
had risen from the grave; and, further, wherever He now 
was, He stood in such a relation to people in this world as 
is only possible to a living person, He exercises powers that 
are held to belong to the supreme God alone; He dominates 
all life, both in this world and in that world unseen into 
which the dead go, and one day He will come again, and 
human eyes shall see Him. 

As he considered these things, would not the reader begin 
to ask: 

Who is Jesus Christ, and why did He ever come to this 
world? ‘To these final questions the answers given in the 
letter are brief, but they are sufficient. Near the beginning 
of it Paul says that everywhere people had recognised the 
great change that had come about in the lives of the 
Thessalonian Christians. They show these outsiders ‘“‘ what 
manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God’’—so he writes ; 
and then he adds a significant amplification—‘‘ and to wait 
for His Son from heaven, even Jesus” (i. 9, 10). That 
is, Jesus Christ was Son of God in such senses as are 
developed in the whole texture of the Hpistle. 

But if He were so great a One as to be Son of God, why 
did He die? How could it be possible that a Being so 
exalted, so powerful, so supreme, should ever suffer the ap- 
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palling ignominy of a violent death? ‘T'o the man we have 
in mind, this would be a very serious question indeed, for 
he in his way was just as averse as was the Jew in his 
to the linking together of Deity and a cross; it would be 
foolishness unto him, an absurd dénouwement, a transition 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, for to be weak was, in 
Greek eyes, to be ridiculous. 

Why, then, did the Son of God die? Only one sentence 
in the whole letter supplies an answer to that critical ques- 
tion; but, short as it is, it is sufficient. He died, says Paul, 

for us (v.10). This brief word is amplified a little by two 
other sayings. ‘‘ God hath appointed us to obtain salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (v. 9), ‘‘ Jesus which de- 
livered us from the wrath to come ”’ (i. 10). 

Would these answers satisfy the inquirer? Would they 
appear to him consonant with what had gone before? 
Would the whole conception of Christ hold together, or was 
it composed of irreconcilable fragments ? Probably his own 
spiritual condition would give colour to his replies to these 
questions. But as a serious person of some intelligence, 
one or two things would surely suggest themselves to him. 

The conception of Christ as one so completely man as to 
have been slain by rude hands, and yet as having risen from 
the dead, and as one possessed of powers active in the 
world, would be to him absolutely novel. He would be 
familiar with the idea of the gods coming down to this 
world in the likeness of men, paying short visits for their 
own purposes and then returning to Olympus. But there 
was really no point of contact between such apparitions 
and Jesus Christ. And as to a resurrection from the dead, 
it had never come into the mind of man in any such sense 
as it was affirmed of Jesus Christ. In his view, probably, 
the body was a sort of incumbrance, which in any future 
state of existence was to be got rid of. And as to the 
spiritual part of man, it could not be buried, and therefore 
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could not be raised from the dead; but it was said of 
Christ, that God raised Him from the dead. When the 
Athenians heard of this, and perhaps they heard of it at 
the very time that Paul’s letter reached Thessalonica, they 
mocked. 

If our inquirer had been as well acquainted with Jewish 
thought as we may suppose him to have been with Greek, 
then he would have found that in many particulars this 
conception of Christ raised from the dead was foreign to 
it too. 

And then, further, this man must have been struck with 
the effect which belief in these statements, all taken to- 
gether, had upon the Thessalonians and upon Paul him- 
self; that effect was unmistakable and surprising. It had 
changed their lives, it had dissolved long-accepted and 
cherished beliefs, and it was, somehow or other, united 
with moral teaching of singular balance and sweetness. 
Was it not written, in this very letter, ‘‘ We exhort you, 
brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men; see 
that none render evil to any man, but ever follow that 
which is good both amongst yourselves and to all men” ? 
(v. 14,15). Here was no wild, heady enthusiasm, but an 
outline of human conduct that would, if followed, change 
the world and bring on the golden age. And though they 
were by no means perfect, yet this was the pattern which 
these Thessalonian followers of Christ set before them. 
Thus the strange conception of Christ was linked in with 
decent, kindly, patient, and reasonable lives. 

Whether this man would pursue his inquiries yet further, 
would very much depend upon his own personal sense of 
need as a moral being; for only then would his inquiries 
receive that intenser quality that comes from an awakened 
heart. The affections as well as the intellect must be en- 
gaged if men are to make the supreme quest. 
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We may permit ourselves to believe that he did receive 
Christ as One who died for him, who lived and exercised 
Divine powers. And though at that early stage he could 
not have said of Christ that ‘‘ He was begotten before all 
worlds, God of Ged; hight of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made,” yet he could have said—not going one 
inch beyond the teaching of this primitive Epistle—what 
implies and involves all these things, namely, that he had 
turned from idols to serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for His Son from heaven, even Jesus, which delivereth 
us from the wrath to come, and that Christ died for us, 
that whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him. 

Nay, perhaps he could have gone further, and said, “‘ The 
life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

E. MEDLEY. 


“DOUBLE FOR ALL HER SINS.” 
A CRITICAL EXPOSITION. 


“She hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.”—Isamn 
xi. 1. 

** And that He would show thee the secrets of wisdom, that they are double 
to that which is.”—Jos xi. 6. 


THESE passages invite attention for two or three 
speci ns. They are the only passages in the sacred 
Script which the Hebrew word occurs which is here 


translated “double.” The word referred to is, however, 
dual in form, and, in order to be perfectly exact, if is neces- 
sary to state that it occurs elsewhere in the singular, 
though in one passage only, namely, in Job the 41st chap- 
ter, 13th verse. The two passages, moreover, present 
special difficulties, the one a difficulty of reconciliation 
with the religious instinct of mankind; the other a diffi- 
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culty in deducing out of it any tolerable meaning, or, indeed, 
any meaning at all. It is noteworthy and suggestive that 
the difficulty in each case, though so diverse in character, 
gathers around the word ‘double.’ It is therefore not 
unnatural to hope that the key that will solve either of 
these difficulties will also solve the other, or to expect to 
find the desired key in a truer understanding of the word 
that is in these cases translated by the Knglish word 
*double.’’ If we can, find a meaning for this word that is 
etymologically natural, if in the light of this meaning the 
difficulty vanishes from both passages alike, and if the 
illumination passes beyond these portions to other import- 
ant portions of Scripture, we shall need no further evidence 
of the validity of our conclusions. To this end we have 
directed our thought, the results of which we now lay 
before our readers. 

Let us first take under consideration the passage which 
we have cited from the commencement of the 40th chapter 
in the prophecies of Isaiah. Jerusalem is told that her 
warfare is accomplished and her iniquity is pardoned, be- 
cause she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins. Let us take one of the most recent as well as one 
of the strongest expositions of this verse. Professor George 
Adam Smith writes as follows: ‘‘ The third clause is es- 
pecially gracious. It declares that Israel has suffered of 
punishment more than double enough to atone for her sins. 
This is not a way of regarding either sin, or atonement 
which, theologically speaking, is accurate. What of its re- 
lation to our Articles, that man cannot give satisfaction for 
his sins by the work of his hands or the pains of his flesh ? 
No, it would scarcely pass some of our creeds to-day. But_ 
all the more, that it thus bursts forth from strict terms of 
dealing, does it reveal the generosity of Him who utters it. 
How full of pity God is, to take so much account of the 
sufferings sinners have brought upon themselves!. How 
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full of grace to reckon those sufferings double the sins that 
had earned them! It is, as when we have seen gracious 
men make us a free gift, and in their courtesy insist that 
we have worked for it. It is grace-masked by grace. As 
the height of art is to-conceal art, so the height of grace is 
to conceal grace, which it does in this verse.”’ 

These words give us an excellent indication of the point 
which exposition has reached in dealing with this passage. 
If we start with the ordinary assumption that the words 
really mean that Israel had suffered of punishment more 
than double enough to atone for her sins, then the words 
quoted from Professor G. A. Smith are probably as good as 
anything that can be said upon the matter. We must take 
refuge in poetry, and in an all-four analogy between grace 
and art. But I confess that to me this best of explana- 
tions is far from being satisfactory. It neither successfully 
explains the passage, nor explains it away. I am not 
concerned about Professor Smith’s difficulties respecting 
Articles and Creeds. All I desire is, that the Bible shall 
be consistent with itself. The teaching that men are made 
to work out a kind of atonement on the earth, to bear a 
punishment which is in some sense a recompense and 
equivalent for their sin, is not peculiar to this verse, and 
therefore need cause us no special difficulty here. The 
reconciliation of this conception with that of the overarch- 
ing atonement of the Christ and the glad doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins is obviously far beyond the range of the 
present paper. The difficulty we have to face in this par- 
ticular verse is, not that sin is recompensed, but that it is 
recompensed double. Is this specific difficulty satisfactorily 
met in the words I have quoted? I do not think so. 

The solution given is, that it is the height of grace to 
conceal grace. The response rises irresistibly to our lips: 
If that be so, in the case of God at least, then the Divine 
method of dealing with men is inexplicable, and not at all 
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calculated to reach the height of grace. For, with the 
supposed exception of this obscure passage, God, as re- 
vealed in the sacred Scriptures, is for ever striving to make 
the world see how gracious He is. There is clearly some 
point where the analogy breaks down. Here again, how- 
ever, we are on the verge of a vast subject upon which we 
cannot now enter, namely, the relation of the perfection of 
God's grace to the full proclamation of it. However it may 
be in the case of a man, it is certain that God's grace is not 
lessened by His desire to make us know that He is gracious. 
Therefore the explanation that God is concealing His grace 
is scarcely satisfactory inthe light of the fact that the one 
aim of the historical revelation was to reveal His grace. 
Besides, the minimizing of the evil desert of sin in any way 
is contrary to the whole tendency of the sacred Scriptures. 
Grace can be magnified only while the full awfulness of sin 
is steadily kept in view; so that the remission of sin is 
always made to magnify Divine grace through the sense of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. On the other hand, where- 
ever the recompense of sin, and not its remission, is dealt 
with, solemn care is taken to represent the recompense as 
not exceeding the desert of the sin; for the slightest sus- 
picion of punishment beyond desert would throw human 
life straightway into moral confusion. The meaning, then, 
which is usually given to Isaiah’s words, even if it is poetry, 
is very dangerous poetry, and not the sort of thing we 
should expect a prophet to play with. It was the prophet’s 
usual vocation, not to hide the grace of God, but to reveal 
it; not to magnify punishment and minimize sin, but the 
reverse ; not to represent God as punishing sin excessively, 
but to extol His perfect justice. The difficulty is, in our 
judgment, one of very great magnitude, and no number of 
ingenious explanations can remove the discordant voice 
which it raises when we seek to relate it to the spirit and 
teaching of the sacred Scriptures as a whole, and particu- 
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Re to the vocation of the Be ise as the proclaimer of 
the grace of God. We propose, therefore, to raise the 
question: Is the meaning which has been assigned to the 
Hebrew word py>pD the correct one,-or is the difficulty one 
caused by mistranslation and misinterpretation? ‘The ex- 
pectation of discovering that the word has been wrongly 
interpreted is strengthened by the fact that, in the book of 
Job, where the same word also occurs, it has been found 
impossible to make any good sense by giving it the meaning 
which is given to it in Isaiah. 

Let us begin with the simple form D2 as found in the 
41st chapter of the book of Job, 13th verse. The arrange- 
ment of the Hebrew Bible makes it the 5th verse. Amid 
slight variations of translation, the meaning of the word is 
not at all in doubt. 1307 Pp) means, ‘‘ The doubling of his 
bridle.” The word does not mean the doubling of a thing 
by adding an equal quantity to it, but by folding one part 
over the other, like the complementary parts of a bridle. 
The corresponding verb 99 often occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, and always in the sense of doubling one part over 
another. The primary idea of the word is, therefore, that 
of two corresponding parts, which together make up a com- 
plete whole, each part being the complementary equivalent 
of the other. 

From this elementary form, which simply expresses the 
act or the condition of doubling, we pass to the dual form, 
p52, in which the one side of the doubled thing stands 
out against the other as its correspondent or equivalent. 
This natural, and one is almost tempted to say obvious, 
meaning of the word at once removes the great difficulty 
that has encumbered the passage in Isaiah, and brings the 
utterance into line with the whole spirit and trend of the 
Scriptures. The poetry of Scripture, here as elsewhere, no 
longer seems to forget the demands of spiritual truth, and 
God’s justice and mercy are alike sacredly guarded even in 
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word. Sin has received such recompense as, and no more 
than, is still due to it even under a covenant of grace; 
and mercy, never forgetful, leads Israel even through that 
recompense into a large and wealthy place. Thus right- 
eousness and mercy are vindicated together. It seems 
_ perfectly clear to me that the natural interpretation and 
translation of the words is: ‘‘Her'warfare is accomplished, 
her punishment is accepted, for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand the double (or a double) for all her sins. The 
natural meaning of the word “‘ double ” as so used is, as I 
have pointed out, not punishment more than dowble enough 
to atone for her sins, but such punishment as is a sufficient 
recompense for those sins, completely satisfying the demands 
of Divine righteousness. It is an assertion, not of injustice, 
but of superb justice in the midst of mercy. 

The results we have attained not only show the natural- 
ness of our interpretation, but also, I think, exhibit the un- 
warrantableness of the ordinary one. As the word is so 
rare, we cannot take a very wide survey, but all the cases 
we can examine lead us to the same result. To make a 
word which means “doubling up a thing into two corre- 
spondent parts” mean, in this passage, the suffering of 
twice as much punishment as was merited by the sin, is, to 
say the least, to read into a primitive word an expansion 
of meaning which it could only receive by frequent use and 
a very long period of development, even if the dual form 
could ever have safficient elasticity to undergo the change. 
Objections to the old interpretation, therefore, confront 
us at every point. 

This utterance of Isaiah must be distinguished from that 
in the 16th chapter of Jeremiah, 18th verse: ‘‘ And first 
I will recompense their iniquity and their sin double.” 
The word “double” here is a translation of 72W1, which 
means a “‘repetition,’’ and the intention of the utterance 
is somewhat different from that of the other. Jeremiah 
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desires to intimate that the recompense for sin will be 
ample and long and severe, so as to prove a thoroughly 
effective course of discipline. Isaiah desires to tell the 
people that God has accepted their punishment as a suffi- 
cient counterpart to-their sin. The force of the words in 
Jeremiah might be brought out by translating them thus: 
“And first I will recompense their iniquity and their sin 
once and again,” that is, repeatedly and abundantly. The 
same words, with a similar idea, occurs in the 17th chapter 
of Jeremiah, 18th verse: ‘“‘ Break them with a double break- 
ing,” z.e., “‘ Destroy them with double destruction.” Here 
we have JW!) again denoting repetition; so that the idea 
is, that the blow shall be repeated, in order that a complete 
result shall be attained. Double destruction is equivalent to 
complete destruction. A precisely similar idea, expressed in 
a similar way, is found in the phrase, ‘‘ The second death,” 
in the book of Revelation. 

In the 61st chapter of Isaiah, 7th verse, we meet with 
2W1 again, this time on the side of happiness and pros- 
perity, denoting as before completeness, amplitude, abun- 
dance. ‘‘For your shame ye shall have double, and for 
confusion they shall rejoice in their portion; therefore in 
their land they shall possess double; everlasting joy shall 
be unto them.”’ It has been necessary to go through these 
cases of WI, lest any should imagine that the serious 
religious difficulty we found and sought to remove in the 
beginning of the 40th chapter of Isaiah confronts us also 
elsewhere. We have now sufficiently examined the re- 
levant passages to show that this is not the case. 

The natural Greek equivalent of DY9DD is durdods. Their 
original meaning is precisely the same. The difference 
between them arises from the fact that durdobds acquired 
variant meanings through frequent use and long develop- 
ment. This causes the difficulty that its meaning in any 
given case may at times be somewhat uncertain. We will 
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first however turn to a case where the meaning is suff- 
ciently defined by the context, namely, the 18th chapter 
in Revelation, the 6th verse: ‘‘ Render unto her even as 
she rendered, and double unto her the double according to 
her works. In the cup which she mingled, mingle unto 
her double. How much soever she glorified herself, and 
waxed wanton, so much give her of torment and mourn- 
ing.” Now, John’s ‘ durd@oate avty durdG and Kepdoate 
avtTn Surdodv have caused as much perplexity to expositors 
as Isaiah’s pyPbd. Dr. Milligan writes thus concerning it: 
“The voice from heaven proclaims in a double form, as 
sins and as iniquities, the guilt of the doomed city, and 
invites the ministers of judgment, according to the lex 
talionis, to render unto her dowble. The command may 
also be founded upon the law of the theocracy, by which 
thieves and violent aggressors of the poor were required to 
make a double repayment to those whom they had injured, 
or it may rest upon the remembrance of such threatenings 
as those by the prophet Jeremiah: ‘I will recompense 
their iniquity and their sin double.’ ”’ 

The important thing missing in such suggestions as the 
foregoing is the necessary critical distinction between the 
words of different meanings that are all alike translated 
“double”? in our English Bible. The thief under the law 
of the theocracy was required to pay 0°]Y, which simply 
and primarily means ‘‘twice as much or as many.” Jere- 
miah speaks of recompensing iniquity and sin 73W7, which 
means ‘‘once and again.” But John’s dura is at least 
primarily equivalent to 05D, which means “either side 
of a whole that is doubled.” That this is the meaning of 
diumAa in this passage is placed beyond all dispute both by 
the phraseology and the context. As to the context, it 
plainly states that the intention is to give Babylon a just 
equivalent of punishment for her sins. ‘‘ Render unto her 
even as she rendered. . . . How much soever’ she 
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glorified herself, and waxed wanton, so much give her of 
torment and mourning.” These words are perfectly clear, 
and the remainder of the passage must be interpreted in 
harmony with them. The phrase, ‘‘ Double unto her the 
double,” leads to the same-result. For, by the usual in- 
terpretation, it should mean four times as much punish- 
ment as the sin deserved. If ds7wAad means twice as much, 
then to double the double must be four times as much. 
This could scarcely be defended, even as an ebullition of 
poetry. But let durAd have its primary meaning of a 
‘whole folded up into two correspondent sides, and the 
whole passage becomes harmonious and clear. ‘T'o “ double 
the double” is to set over against sin an equivalence of 
punishment, as one side of a sheet of paper is doubled over 
against the other. Sin is only one-half of a whole, the 
other half being recompense. When recompense over- 
takes sin, then the ‘‘ double is doubled,” that is, the two 
sides meet in exact correspondence. This is brought out 
with equal clearness in the words :—‘‘In the cup which 
she mingled, mingle unto her double.’’ Babylon has 
mingled the cup of sin. “Into this Heaven pours just recom- 
pense, and so mingles the completed ‘‘double.’”’ So the 
whole passage is only an expansion of the opening words, 
‘* Render unto her even as she rendered.” 

The words, ‘‘ Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour”’ (1 Tim. vy. 17) have also caused 
no little difficulty to commentators, for they will persist in 
interpreting OuAjs Tous as Meaning twice as much honour 
as somebody else receives. It is difficult to see how “‘ twice 
as much honour”’ could so specifically imply money pay- 
ment. Honour may increase indefinitely without any ques- 
tion of money payment at all. It appears to me that here 
again the difficulty is solved by returning to the primary 
meaning of du7Aa, and particularly to that use which we 
have seen of it in which payment stands over against, and 
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appropriately completes, desert. ‘Those accustomed to this 
use of dirAovs would immediately understand that the 
apostle was enjoining the giving of material recompense to 
the elders that were worthy. The ‘‘ double honour’”’ was 
an honour that lacked not the side of recompense. 

The peculiar word durAotepov in Matthew xxiii. 15th 
verse is probably to be interpreted by the same key. Its 
comparative form is an awkward one in any case, and one 
does not wonder at its extreme rarity. But if it is formed 
from ds7Aovs in the sense of twice as much, then the reason 
for this comparative form becomes quite a blank. or thus 
it could only mean, “‘ More twice as much,” which is un- 
intelligible. The translation ‘“ Twofold more” simply 
ignores the comparative form, and treats the word as if 
it were the simple form éi7Aovv. It is not surprising that 
some expositors have fallen back on the meaning ‘ dolo- 
sum.’ Yet the last meaning does not fit well into the 
context. If we take the word évrAods in the meaning we 
have already found for it in other passages of the New 
Testament, the coining of the comparative, though still 
clumsy, becomes more natural, and the sense it gives falls 
also naturally into the context. Taking dumdots to mean 
a correspondent or equivalent folding over of two sides of 
a whole, one against the other, one can understand the 
rough coining of a comparative form to denote the in- 
equality, when one of the sides that were expected to cor- 
respond proved greater than the other. Thus, a thing is 
OurdoTepov when it is a second half which, to use an 
Irishism which is really involved in the word, is greater 
than the first half to which it should correspond. The 
proselyte is to stand over against the Jew, so forming his 
Sumrovv, but he proves duemAorepov. The words therefore 
probably mean, ‘“‘ More than an equivalent to yourselves.” 
The proselyte improved upon his original. 

The translators who gave the world the Septuagint 
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Version have rightly rendered 0°95) in Isaiah by duré, but 
I cannot be dogmatic as to what they meant by it. ‘Yet, 
on returning to this fact from our examination of the use 
of the word in the New Testament, I think we can infer 
with probability that they had caught the right meaning of 
the word pvp and expressed it in Greek by the appropriate 
word Surdd. . But they seem, like King James’s translators, 
to have been over fond of variety of expression. Mima 
sometimes means, like ]W, the doubling of a thing or 
process, and is used to represent this meaning in the 
Septuagint on more than one occasion. But in such cases 
it means, not a double equivalence of recompense, but, like 
Wid, a repetition of the same thing; as when, for example, 
Joseph’s brethren take double money in their sacks. In 
this proclamation in the 40th chapter of Isaiah, therefore, 
the natural and unstrained meaning of dvrAa@ is the same 
as that of py>po, and may well have been intended by the 
translators to denote simple adequacy of punishment for the 
sin. 


The use of this key in the passage we have marked out in 
the book of Job leads to some interesting results, but these 
must be reserved for another paper. 

JOHN THOMAS. 


ASIDE FROM THE MULTITUDE. 
A STUDY IN ST. MARK VII. 33. 


Ir the parables of Christ are miracles for the wisdom with 
which they were spoken, His miracles are no less parables 
for the directness, the force, and the variety of the lessons. 
conveyed in and through them. Looked at from this point 
of view, the miracles of our Lord appear separated by a 
quite immeasurable distance from any wonders wrought by 
human skill or genius. He taught by His actions. Hence 
it is the part of the devout student to watch Him at work 
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with an eye as keen and observant as that of the Pharisee 
of old, but with an eye inwardly lighted up by faith and 
love. It would seem as if it were St. Mark’s enterprise 
among the evangelists to insist upon the fact that appro- 
priate teaching is to be drawn from everything that our 
Lord wrought. The vividness and particularity of his 
narrative is a commonplace of New Testament criticism. 
If nothing escapes this evangelist, if to him nothing is un- 
important in all that the Lord did, if everywhere the action 
is suited to the word, and the word to the action, then the 
like keen and quick attention is reasonable in the Christian 
student, and only so will the second Gospel become truly 
luminous and profitable. 

Yet here this particular miracle wrought upon the deaf- 
mute may bid us pause. Nowhere are the autoptic touches 
so plainly discernible, nowhere within the narrative’s brief 
space are so many details found in such picturesque com- 
pression. But are each and all significant? that is the 
immediate question. In answer, the devout inquirer seems 
bound to maintain that a lesson verily underlies all that is 
told through the movement of the inspiration of God, 
whether here or elsewhere. How far each particular lesson 
is discernible is another issue, and must depend upon the 
equipment of the inquirer, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
Such lessons lie there, often out of sight, and- so out of 
mind, like the “‘gems of purest ray serene’’ of which the 
poet Gray sings. And the Holy Scriptures are as a mine 
of knowledge, yielding most to those who dig the deepest. 
It does not follow that there is no truth because it is not at 
once recognised, nor any lesson because we cannot for the 
moment draw it. Some day all will be made plain, and 
those who have here loved to read, mark, and learn, and 
inwardly digest the word, will be, perchance, the first to 

perceive hereafter all the wondrous things therein con- 
tained with eyes unbeclouded by the earthly mists of 
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imperfection, ignorance, and sin. For now we see in a 
mirror, in a riddle; much is obscure, there is that which 
confuses and distresses us because it is obscure; now we 
know in part, hereafter we shall know fully, even as also we 
have been known fully,! for love is the key of knowledge. 
It has been said that writers like Sophocles or Virgil would 
be amazed if they could read the commentaries upon their 
works to-day, as they perceived meanings attached to 
phrase and passage of which themselves never dreamt. Be 
it so, yet it is surely more respectful to a work of genius to 
perceive more than less in it of what is written. But once 
grant inspiration, or, indeed, any theory of it, and the 
argument becomes an ad fortiori one forthwith. There is 
far greater danger for the student in putting too little than 
in putting too much significance into the text of holy 
Scripture, and he may boldly take the typical narrative of 
this miracle, and search in each and all these mysterious 
actions, prompted by Christ’s love, for lessons for heart and 
life. It will be sufficient to take but one for present con- 
sideration ; an incident preliminary to the work of mercy 
itself. But here it is to be observed that neither time nor 
place appeared congenial to a miracle from Christ. He 
would have preferred to pass incognito through the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, but it was out of the question; His 
fame was too great, He could not lie hid; but as the 
miracle so recent upon the Syro-Phenician woman was 
clearly a yielding to the pressure of her faith, so pressure 
must again be put upon Him if the deaf-mute was to be 
cured. Hence the strong appeal” of his friends. To such 
entreaty the great Physician never could Himself be deaf. 
He who could open men’s ears had His own ever open to 
their cry. He means to grant their request, He is ready 
for His own task, but it shall be done after His own way, 
with wisdom, as in love. Thus, before He would heal him, 
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He takes the sufferer aside from the multitude privately.’ 
The evangelist’s expressions are markedly emphatic. There 
must be some underlying meaning in an action so signifi- 
cant, to which but one parallel is furnished, and that also 
by St. Mark, in the miracle wrought upon the blind man of 
Bethsaida.? Why, then, this ‘‘ taking aside’’? Here com- 
mentators diverge; the ancients look one way for a mean- 
ing, moderns another, and yet in no serious or vital 
contradiction. Was it for His own sake that Christ acted 
thus? Certainly, as Bengel remarks, with that fine, prac- 
tical instinct of interpretation which rarely deserts him, 
“Jesus ubique vitavit strepitum.’” Yet this is hardly 
enough to explain the action. Every interpretation of 
Christ’s deeds which lays more stress upon Himself and 
His own wishes rather than upon others and their relief 
and happiness is bound to miss the mark. It is, therefore, 
all the more important to observe precisely what the Lord 
was about to do. He was about to restore to this sufferer 
the sense of hearing and the power of speech. Of these 
two he had wholly lost the one, and, since there lies a 
mysterious physical affinity between them, had partly be- 
come bereft of the other.’ No wonder if, at a later moment, 
the Master sighed ; no wonder if He sighed, who knew the 
awful responsibility of the possession of such gifts, and 
their cruel misuse amongst men. Hence the sigh and 
the taking aside are correlevant and mutually explanatory. 
There is no necessity for narrowing down the interpretation 
of the latter sign. Commentators are not wholly upon a 
false track, if one suggests as its reason the avoidance of all 
ostentation ; another, the desire of retirement for its own 
sake ; another, that the action was symbolic of a complete 
separation from heathen surroundings ; for all these may be 
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contributory factors to the sign given. But, as a moral 
dealing was the ultimate end of all Christ’s cures, so it is 
with all the details of them. This was kept in view by the 
Saviour not only in the miracle as-a_whole, but in its several 
parts. Hence, before He would heal this man He would 
- deal with him alone, as later with the blind man of Beth- 
saida, and thus He takes the man aside from the multitude 
privately. He meant to concentrate the man’s attention 
upon His own Divine Person, and so quicken his faith and 
his love. From the nature of the circumstances it is not 
‘known what here passed between the great Healer and the 
healed. But who can doubt that the golden opportunity of 
privacy was employed by the Saviour for some special act of 
illumination, and that the sufferer was told of sin as worse 
than any physical defect, of Himself as the great Physician 
of the soul, and that, before the awful interview was closed, 
he too was bidden to “go and sin no more”? An awful 
interview—yes, assuredly so. It requires but little effort of 
imagination to suppose the deaf-mute, with his eyesight all 
the quicker from the loss or inertness of other powers, 
shrinking somewhat even from the loving glance and 
gracious guidance of Jesus as He looked upon him, and led 
him forth and away from his fellows. If the action seems 
insignificant to any now, it could hardly have been so to 
the patient then. The Prophet. of Nazareth was surely like 
other wonder-workers of whom he had heard, and would wel- 
come the presence of spectators. For himself, he had placed 
himself in the hands of his friends. Why, then, in a crisis 
of tremulous embarrassment, should he be deprived of their 
company ? for he could not know that they were a hindrance 
to his cure. Should he take the proffered grasp, or decline 
it? It may be that the acceptance came as much out of 
regard to his friends as from a full belief in the Lord, but 
the germ of faith was accepted, and the sufferer was healed. 
This action of the Saviour appears thus to be luminous 
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the moment it is regarded as a preliminary to a spiritual 
process. What is here writ so small by the Evangelist is 
writ large in the sphere of religious experience; it has its 
counterpart in the stories of countless human lives whose 
moral diseases have been arrested by the working of Divine 
grace. The Gospel narrative reveals two main drifts of 
this gracious process. It is seen in action among multi- 
tudes, it is seen in influence upon individuals; but if one 
looks for lessons of the deepest spiritual import, it is as- 
suredly most easy and plain to discern them in Christ’s 
recorded dealings with this and that person in particular. 
How clearly these are read when at some crisis He is seen 
to deal with the Baptist, with Nicodemus, with Mary 
Magdalene, with Pilate, with the Woman of Samaria, with 
St. Paul, or in training the several members of the Apos- 
tolic College! It is then that what He said or did to each 
of these as individuals appeals most directly to heart and 
conscience. 

It is so here: The deaf-mute appears on the scene only 
to disappear. A few graphic touches picture the miracle ; 
but had it only been recorded that the Lord took him aside 
from the multitude privately, it would at least declare to 
opening eye and listening ear the ‘chief mode of His deal- 
ing with men, whom, with all their imperfections and faults 
strong upon them, He would enlist into His high service. 
For as often as He deals with the souls of men in mercy to 
some spiritual defect or disease, or when He has some 
special act of love in design, or when He must needs brace 
them for some greater enterprise, or when He will fill them 
with a fuller measure of the virtue that passes out from 
Himself, then He takes them aside, apart from the 
multitude, privately. 

If God always treated men as they wished, this process 
of His mercy would not be as frequent as it is, for He 
sometimes seems to take men aside all unwilling. They 
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do not like this singling out, they prefer the shelter of the 
multitude,—to be one of a company, a society, a congrega- 
tion, a church, but not to be alone, not to be taken in hand 
alone by God Himself. peat 

Here physical disease and- ill-health occur as apt illustra- 

tions of the Divine method of taking aside. A man lies 
sick ; it may be a sickness unto death. His body is full of 
pain and distress. But with this, by common experience, 
his mind is not only unimpaired, but more alert than ever. 
Sickness has brought with it new conditions, strange, un- 
“welcome surroundings. It is not merely that doing is 
exchanged for suffering, but exchanged for contemplation. 
And as his mind works one thought is dominant, and 
presses for an expression which is rarely permitted to it. 
The sick man discovers a new sense of loneliness. Friends 
and attendants may pass in and out of the chamber, but 
their whisperings convince him that he is no longer quite 
one of them. They seem to be slipping away from him and 
he from them. The horror of a great desolation is upon 
him, he feels like one deserted. He is at last alone, alone 
yet not alone, for He who has taken the sufferer aside is 
beside him still. 

There have been sick folk tended by a devoted ministry 
who have felt so intensely this sense of being thus alone, in 
other words, their own individuality in the presence of their 
Maker, as scarcely to be able to endure it. Yet these have 
learnt before God called them into the nearer Presence to 
take from this very truth and fact a strong and eternal 
consolation, and man’s necessity has thus become the 
Divine opportunity. 

But if sickness and suffering appear from this to be bless- 
ings in disguise, they are not the only methods at God’s 
disposal. Those whosé faith and love are equal to the 
venture of a nearer and closer walk with God, will find 
their reward at any and every turn of life. The monastic 
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life, with all its historical failures and errors, still stands as 
a sign through the ages of the true value set upon retire- 
ment from the world; the best and most characteristic 
features of Puritanism indicate the like view, the mind and 
temper of the fast vanishing body of the Quakers point the 
same way. In the present day, an age not worse but 
certainly more restless than the past, Lents or some equi- 
valent for such a season, retreats, quiet days and the like 
have come to be looked upon no longer as symbols of party, 
but as serious helps to all who desire to attain to a higher 
standard of the religious life. Another generation will 
probably witness the establishment of a further point of 
re-union in this issue. For the beauty and the blessing of 
the corporate life of Christians will not only not be for- 
gotten, but vastly enhanced by the discipline of silence and 
retirement, by the happy, fruitful training of meditation 
and communion with God alone. For in lonely meditation, 
in the quiet, calm contemplation of every high and holy 
theme of our common salvation, in the deliberate abandon- 
ment, it may, be of common society, and ordinary conversa- 
tion, is often found the unexpected blessing of the presence 
of the Master. His eye is then specially upon us, and it is 
His hand which is leading us aside. It is no new thought, 
it is as true now as in the days of Austin. 


“Qui intendit ad interiora et spiritualia pervenire 
Oportet eum cam Jesu declinare a turba.” 


B. WHITEFOORD. 
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In the wonderful summary of the beginnings of earthly 
life, found in the first three chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
we read, “And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowls of the air, and to every beast of the field.”” This is the 
first recorded deed of the new Adam, or “‘ the man”; and it 
is somewhat singular that, even before a helpmeet is pro- 
vided for him, and before he has tilled the soil of his new 
Eden, he looks over into the outlying world; he recognises 
forms of animal life differing from his own, and forthwith he 
adjusts his relations with these earlier.creations. He throws 
out a name, as a sort of lasso, and in that nominal way 
binds them to himself, as his servants and underlings; but 
whether those names were given randomly, or by some 
heavenly illumination, we have no means of ascertaining 
now. But names, as a rule, are not given randomly; they 
are significant and suggestive. The name is often the index 
of a character, the epitome of a life. Cut it open, and you 
will often find crystallized within it some far-off historic 
fact ; as the name ‘‘ England”’ tells of the migration of the 
Angles, or as the marches of the Danes may be traced in the 
names of our villages and hamlets. And to a greater extent 
still is this the case with Scripture names. Facts, char- 
acters, and prophecies are embedded in them. Indeed, 
Heaven sometimes steps in to alter a name already given, 
as when ‘‘Jacob’”’ became “ Israel,’ or as ‘‘ Simon,” re- 
named by Jesus himself, became ‘‘ Peter,” and James and 
John became the “‘ Boanerges.”’ 
We might therefore expect that when the Messiah did 
make His appearance, Heaven would lay special emphasis 
upon His name, and such indeed was the case. True, the 
name “‘ Jesus” was but the old name of “ Joshua,” but it 
had an angelic announcement, and it was now invested 
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with a far deeper meaning, for it meant that He should 
save His people—humanity at large—from their sins. 
“‘Jesus’”’ was the name of the Emmanuel, God with us. 
This was the name that absorbed the name of “‘ Mary ’’—for 
in familiar speech she was only ‘‘ the mother of Jesus,’ so 
losing her individuality in the greater glory of her Divine 
Son, this was the name, the only one, thejlaw recognised, 
and that was spelt in large letters in the trilingual inscrip- 
tion of the Cross. But gradually the ‘‘ Christ’? was added 
as a surname, and when we get beyond the Acts of the 
Apostles we find the two names indissolubly united, the 
one showing His earthly relation, the other His heavenly ; 
the one indicating His mission, the other His commission. 

But the names and titles given to Jesus are many. He 
is the “‘ Nazarene,” the “‘son of Joseph,” ‘ Elias,” “‘ the 
risen Baptist,” ‘“‘a prophet mighty in deed and word,” ‘a 
teacher sent from God,” ‘‘ the Son of David,” ‘‘the Son of 
God” ; until Thomas, standing in the glory of the resurrec- 
tion days, gives the crowning note of all, than which angels 
can go no higher, “‘ My Lord and my God.” But it will be 
noticed that Jesus Himself uses none of these. He never 
once calls Himself ‘‘ Christ,’ for when He says, ‘“‘ Behoved 
it not Christ to suffer these things’’ (Luke xxiv. 26), He 
was speaking rather of the impersonal Christ, the Christ 
whose features were portrayed in the Scriptures of the Old 


'. Testament, in the vision of the Prophet and the song of the 


Psalmist. But Jesus passes by these titles of honour, to 
select one which, like Himself, was of no reputation, and 
whose only suggestion was that of humanity and humility. 
Almost invariably He calls Himself “ the Son of Man,” until 
we count the title nearly eighty times in the pages of the 
Gospels. But while Jesus uses it so frequently, the disciples 
never ascribe it to Jesus, at any rate before the resurrection. 
It was the new and mysterious name their narrow thought 
could not spell; and even after the Ascension we only find 
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it given three times to Christ, and then it was as Stephen 
and John looked through the opened gates of heaven, in the 
supreme moment of their apocalypse. Then only do we 
find the word, so sacred to humanity, coming to earth as it 
were in heavenly echoes. Why then does Jesus use it so 
repeatedly and so exclusively? Shall we pass the word 
through the prism of our analysis, and so make it give up 
the secrets of its hidden light, the silent music of its deep 
harmonies? We may indeed try, but the sunlight is too 
vast in its widths and depths for our little prism ; and with 
all our searching we shall only arrest a few fugitive beams. 

And first we may notice that the use of the title ‘‘ Son of 
Man”’ is the formulated claim of Jesus to the Messiahship. 
It was not a new phrase, but one already familiar to the 
Hebrew mind. Their psalms had spoken of “‘ sons of men,” 
but here it was mainly a reminder of their humanness, as 
was also the ‘son of man’’ who was made a little lower 
than the angels. In the prophecy by Ezekiel we find the 
title constantly given by Heaven to the prophet himself, 
though he never assumed it, or made use of it except as 
repeating the heavenly designation. In the prophecy by 
Daniel (vii. 18) we read of ‘‘ one like unto the Son of man,” 
who should possess all ‘‘ dominion and glory”; an ‘ ever- 
lasting dominion which shall not pass away,” and ‘a king- 
dom which shall not be destroyed.’’ From this time the 
title ‘Son of man’”’ became one of the favourite designa- + 
tions of the coming Messiah ; and like another ark of gold, 
it moved downward through the centuries, carrying within 
it all their national hopes and longings, and their bright 
Hebrew dreams. When Jesus then took up this prophetic 
name, wrapping it about His own person in frequent itera- 
tion, shutting out effectually every other possible claimant 
as He called Himself ‘‘ the Son of man ’’—for there could be 
but one—it could be nothing less than His formal claim to 
the Messiahship. He thus put Himself right in the focal 
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point of all the histories. He stepped up at once to David's 
vacant throne, and gathering up the scattered lights of 
prophecy, He drew them as a rainbow about Himself,—and 
with no air of presumption either—who in His own person 
was Balaam’s Star, Jacob’s Shiloh, and Isaiah’s Immanuel. 
He is the ‘Son of man’’ among men, but separated by 
infinite distances from all other sons of men. 

And let us observe further how Jesus laid stress upon 
Humanity, making Himself familiar with our human nature 
in all its phases and its changes. Why did He not come 
like the first Adam, wrapping the red clay of earth about 
His perfected manhood, and then standing by the gate to 
call man back to his lost paradise? He might even then 
have been a man among men, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, human yet Divine. But that was not His mode. He 
preferred to take His humanity as we do ours; to have a 
human birth, and to put about Himself the weakness, the 
helplessness of infancy. That is, the Divine Man consented 
to have thirty years of growth and waiting, that He might 
be a child among children, and that He might reach His 
perfected manhood through the slow processes of infancy 
and youth. The first Adam had no need of mental discip- 
line and training; he read the secrets of nature as by intui- 
tion. The Garden was to him an open volume, and though 
in its leaves there were meanings deeper than he knew, yet 
he could read enough for his own purposes and need; and 
that he could name the animals of the field shows that he 
could read their differing natures, prophesying their uses, 
and that with commanding voice he could teach them to 
obey. But not thus was the coming of the “‘ Son of man.” 
He came as the ‘‘ infant of days.’’ His body was that most 
helpless of all lives, a human infancy, whose muscles have 
not yet learned to vibrate to the pulsations of the will; an 
infancy that has no power of self-help whatever, but that 
needs the swaddling clothes to support it from its own 
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weakness, and that must needs be ‘‘ mothered”’ into self- 
consciousness and strength. Strange as it appears, the 
child Jesus was but_a child among other children. Angels 
might sing His advent as they hovered about the Bethlehem 
hills ; He did not hear their song, or notice the adoration of 
the shepherds. The wise men might spread out their gold 
_ and frankincense, the child Jesus did not salute them, or 
even give them a smile of recognition, for it takes an infant 
at least a month to weave its first smile. The first three 
years of the Divine Childhood were passed in Egypt, hard 
by the Nile, and within the shadow of the Pyramids, and 
yet in all His words we find no Egyptian colouring. In the 
still, clear deeps of His speech-depths which have not been 
sounded yet, we can trace easily the reflections of His boy- 
hood’s life, the pastoral scenes of Galilee, the clay cottages, 
the spring floods, the hillside shepherding ; but there is no 
mention of that higher civilization that Egypt knew. Strange 
it is, and yet not strange, but a thing most natural and 
human; for where are our recollections of our three earliest 
years? They must be somewhere in our past—so many 
units in the lengthening sum—but we have no lien upon 
them. Memory cannot even recall them; they are and yet 
are not. They are but as the shelving shore, covered by the 
tides of the deep silence out of which our life emerges; but 
they slope up to the terra firma, where identity becomes 
apparent, and memory asserts her claim to all manorial 
. rights. And so we are not surprised that when the Divine 
Son is called out of Egypt its scenes should all drop away 
from the memory like the shell of the chrysalis. 

It is true we know little about the Divine Childhood, 
though tradition, here as elsewhere, is garrulous enough. 
The only glimpses of the boyhood the Gospels give us are in 
Luke ii. 40-52, where we read that ‘‘ He was subject to His 
parents,” that “‘ the grace of God was upon Him,” that “ He 
increased in stature and in wisdom”’; and where we have 
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the Temple episode, the Boy, now twelve years old, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors. The whole Gospel of the Boy- 
hood is thus embraced within the limits of thirteen sentences, 
and in none of its statements do we find anything of the 
superhuman. He had, indeed, a special endowment of 
grace, as is implied in the phrase, ‘‘ the grace of God was 
upon Him”; He had rare mental powers, as the incident 
of the Temple shows; He was possessed of a wisdom and 
dignity far beyond His years; but with all this, the mental 
and the physical development were thoroughly human, the 
body increasing in stature, and the mind in wisdom, imper- 
ceptibly, and under the ordinary conditions of physical and 
mental growth. 

Just so is it, if we follow up the Boyhood into Youth and 
Manhood. ‘The very silence of the eighteen years is in- 
structive, for it leaves no room for anything abnormal, or 
unhuman, if we may be allowed that prefix. His life grew 
up configuring itself to its environment with as perfect a 
naturalness as when the bud expands within its calyx. The 
home, the school, the shop, the synagogue, were the four 
sides of the perfect square that measured the life in its 
earthly limits ; in its height it touched the heavens, reach- 
ing up among the infinities. He was the perfect Man, a Son 
of nature, as well as a Child of grace. It is not likely that 
every one in Nazareth knew Him, for it was a city of, prob- 
ably, ten or twelve thousand inhabitants ; but He evidently 
was well known. His fellow-townsmen could recognise 
Him directly as ‘‘ the son of the carpenter,’ and with true 
Eastern neighbourliness could run over the names of mother, 
brothers, and sisters (Matthew xiii. 55). 

And not only did Jesus dignify our humanity by volun- 
tarily assuming it, going with it along its several stages as 
far as hate and sin allowed Him, but he seemed to delight 
in emphasizing, or underscoring the word, that He might 
teach the world to spell it large. Usually our human life is 
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something detached and separate. It has its blood relations, 
and its outside world-relations; but in its orbit it keeps in 
the main to its own plane, with but little intercourse with 
those of adjacent, higher or lower, planes. In India these 
social differences are formulated into What is called ‘“‘ caste,” 
~and whole groups of humanity are shut out from each other 
by impassable barriers, and that too under the sanction of 
religion, or what they call religion. In countries civilized 
and Christian the same thing appears under a slightly 
altered name, as “caste’’ becomes ‘‘class.’’ But Jesus 
knew nothing of these distinctions ; He simply ignored them. 
It mattered nothing what the dress might be; whether it 
bore the badge of this or that rank, this or that school. He 
looked only at the human heart that was beating under- 
neath, and which had all the greater need when it was un- 
conscious of that need. And so we find the very poor 
crowding around Him, sure of some beatitude. Nor was it 
the “common people”’ only who heard Him gladly. Roman 
officials believed in Him with a faith at which He Himself 
marvelled; rulers of the Jews were among His following, 
bold to avow His cause even when the Cross had done its 
worst; while the palace itself had an invitation and an open 
gate for Him—though He preferred not to cross the court- 
yard ofa Herod. Rank was nothing to Him. He Himself 
might have out-ranked them all, for He was probably the 
rightful heir to David’s throne, and had He cared for the 
throne it would have been His with but little more than the 
mere asking for. But to His heart, titles such as king, ruler, 
priest, were but the small dust of the balance. ‘‘ Son of 
man” was more than all; humanity greater and higher 
than royalty itself. 

And how Jesus loved the people! We do not mean by 
this any separate class, as modern thought seems inclined 
to interpret the phrase; but we mean human kind in its 
aggregate, its larger, voluminous groups. It seems strange 
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to us at first sight that, with His rare native gentleness and 
His fondness for the solitudes of nature, He should care at 
all for the excitements of a crowd. And yet in Jesus the 
seeming paradox was true. He sought His days and nights 
of quiet retirement, and He loved the seclusions of the 
mountain or the garden ; but this was only one side of His 
life—what we might call its interstices, its avocation, as 
opposed to its vocation. He loved the crowds; He Himself 
made them if they were not there. He sought them in 
the cities and villages, and in Jerusalem itself; and never 
was He more the ‘“‘ Son of man,’’ never more at home, as 
we should say, than when on the Galilean hill He had 
the hungry thousands—a myriad probably—all placed in 
orderly rows. Flower-beds the ‘‘ranks’”’ mean, and the 
flowers that had such a charm and fascination for Him 
were a massed humanity. No word perhaps occurs more 
frequently in the Gospels than the word ‘‘ multitude.” It 
follows Jesus like a halo round the sun, from the crowded 
inn of Bethlehem to the crowded Mount of Sacrifice ; nor 
do the waters of the ocean heap themselves in tides towards 
the moon more regularly and universally than the tides of 
humanity were rolled up in heaps around Him who was to 
the world ‘‘ both moon and sun,”’ the Son of man. 

We spoke just now of blood relations; and with us the 
tie of kith and kin is a tie necessary and sacred. But Jesus 
seems to step over the ordinary relations of human life, as 
if they were barriers too narrow, too exclusive. One little 
circle claimed His boyhood and His youth; one, “blessed 
of the Lord”’ and “ highly favoured among women,” as she 
watched His development and pondered His strange words 
in her heart, called Him Son. But while we read that He 
was in subjection to His parents, a child dutiful and loving, 
yet we never hear Jesus addressing Mary as ‘‘ mother.” At 
Cana it was the respectful, though somewhat abrupt and 
distant, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ while, 
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from the Cross, as He commends the weeping Mary into 


the hands of the weeping John, it was, “Behold thy 


mother,” with a strange substitution of the pronouns. The 
same self-exclusion from blood relationship we see in Caper- 
naum, in the incident related by St. Matthew (xii. 55). 
~ When the message was passed through the close-standing 
crowd that His mother and His brethren stood outside 
desiring to speak with Him, He replied with the question, 
‘Who is My mother, and who are My brethren?” Then 
pausing a moment, as if to set them listening for the 
strange answer, and stretching out His hand toward the 
inner circle of apostles, and the outer, over-lapping circle 
of disciples, He said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of My 
Father which is in heaven, the same is My brother, and 
sister, and mother.” It is as if He had outgrown these old- 
world relations; they were bonds too short, and bounds too 
narrow for His heart. He could not yield Himself up to 
any monopoly. To His mind there were relationships more 
real and more sacred than any affinities of birth and blood. 
The Fatherhood He recognised was heavenly, not earthly ; 
and brotherhood to Him—who knew the heart of the all- 
Father as none else could—was the kinship of related sovdls, 
that in its outward sweep embraced a redeemed humanity, 
and that swept forwards to the great eternity. Said an 
African woman once, ‘‘ We are all alike in the dark.”’ Yes; 
and we are all alike in the light, in the face of Him who is 
the Light of the world; and if we would find the true, the 
eternal blood relationship, it is the ‘“‘ one blood,” of which 
all the nations of the earth were made, and the one Blood 
by which they were redeemed. 
And further, what a significant humanness there is about 
His words! Others called Him the Son of David, but He 
never called Himself either David’s or Abraham’s Son. He 
did not even call Himself an Israelite, a name that some 
Anglo-Saxons will move all histories to borrow, as they 
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play on their little Jew’s harp! No; He was more than 
an Israelite, He was an Adam-son; Son of God, in His 
heavenly relations, but in His earthly, nothing less—He 
could not be anything more—than the ‘‘Son of man,”’ of 
humanity itself. If Peter spoke, his speech at once be- 
wrayed him, for it was the provincialism of Galilee. But 
the speech of Jesus was not provincial ; there was no shib- 
boleth of local accent about His tone. What an absence of 
local colouring there is about His words! How thoroughly 
homely and human are His parables! They speak to all 
races and to all times alike; spanning our separate lives—no 
matter what zone we inhabit, or what years we call our 
own—like a wide-reaching sky,—a sky serene and still in its 
far depths, and lighted up with stars. It is strange, when 
we consider His Hebrew environment, the cramping nar- 
rowness of Jewish thought, how little of the Hebrew accent 
we can detect in His speech. Did He speak of the temple, 
that marbled centre of the Hebrew faith? It was not with 
exclamations of surprise that such great stones were there ; 
it was not to laud its imposing ritual; it was rather to 
show that there was One among them, whom they knew 
not, who was greater than the temple ; that it was not the 
exclusive property of the Jews, but that it was His Father’s 
house, and so the home of all the Father’s children; and 
that the day was near when its songs would become silent, 
and pinnacle, porch, and altar would disappear in an utter, 
irrevocable ruin. Did He speak of Moses and the sanctities 
of the law? It was to give to that law new interpretations 
and new appendices. He did not tear down Moses’ seat, or 
weaken its authority; but He set Himself above it, con- 
densing the Decalogue of negations into a Duologue of 
positives, in which was the new word ‘‘ Love.” How He 
trampled down the race-barriers, those middle walls of 
partition that Hebrew thought had built so high and strong! 
working His miracles of mercy for Samaritan lepers, for the 
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daughters of Syro-Phcenicia, and the sons of Italy, just as 
readily and just as fully as if all alike were children of 
Abraham! And how He sought to broaden out their 
horizon; lowering their mounts of Moriah and Gerizim that 
they might see over and beyond them ; teaching them that 
~the mounts of God were everywhere, and that all places 
were holy to him who should worship God “in spirit and 
in truth”! Jesus was no nationalist, but a cosmopolitan. 
His words were meant for the ages; and so there is the 
freshness of youth upon them ; they never become antique ; 
and they were meant for the great Father’s children every- 
where, their equal heritage. And when Jesus struck out 
the personal ‘‘my’’ from His human relationships, it was 
that He might insert it in the wider relationship, as He 
calls ws His own, His friends, His brothers. Or as it is 
beautifully expressed by our poet-artist, ‘‘ Christ, as He was 
a Jew among Jews, and a Galilean among Galileans, was 
also, in His nearness to any—even the poorest—group of 
disciples, as one of their nation, their own “ Beaw Christ 
d’ Amiens,’ as'if He had been born of a Picard maiden..’ 4 
And so we find the different nations early saluting the 
Christ and tendering their varied ministries. A Roman 
emperor prepares His cradle, an imperial decree waiting on 
the unborn Christ ; the Eastern Magi throw about Him the 
accents of a foreign speech, with an Hastern accompani- 
ment of frankincense, myrrh, and gold; a “city of Samaria” 
gives Him His warmest welcome; Italian centurions im- 
plore His help, and by the Cross confess His Messiahship ; 
Greeks press into the temple, asking as a boon that they 
may have just one brief look at Him, who to their mind is 
greater than the temple, and higher than the highest priest; 
while at the last, Simon, the Cyrenian, bears the Cross that 
the Romans fashioned and the Jews demanded. ‘“ Unto 
Him shall the obedience of the peoples be,” said Jacob, 
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when he prophesied of the “latter days”; and in ‘the 
obedience of the peoples,’ which was given to the Son of 
man on earth, we find the prophecy and promise of another 
homage, when a “great multitude, which no man could 
number,” will stand before the throne and before the Lamb, 
crowning Him, “the Lamb in the midst of the throne,” 
with eternal alleluias. 

We have seen how completely Jesus identified Himself 
with humanity in its physical, mental, and social relations; 
now we must take one step more, and see how He identified 
Himself with its moral relations. St Luke in his genealogy 
carries up the line of descent to the beginnings of human 
life, speaking of Jesus as the “Son of Adam,” so unfolding 
His universal kinship. St. Paul too speaks of Jesus as 
“the second Man,” the “last Adam ’”’ (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47), 
and in his argument upon the resurrection he places the 
two ‘“‘Adams”’ side by side, in their likeness and in their 
contrast. Both represent humanity, the one in a natural, 
the other in a spiritual sense; the one giving us a “ fall,” 
the Other a “‘ rising again”; the one bringing in death, the 
Other eternal life. And so Jesus, the ‘‘ last Adam,’’ as He 
comes to repair the ruin of the fall, steps into the place of 
the first Adam, as Head and Representative of the race. 
He too is ‘‘ born under the law, that He might redeem 
them which were under the law”’ (Gal. iv. 4). He moves 
steadily along the path of obedience, the same path on 
which the ‘‘ first Adam ”’ faltered and fell, on to its farthest 
goal, which was a wilderness and a Cross. But, there 
gathering its thorns and wearing them as His crown, and 
dying upon its Cross, He comes up out of the wilderness, 
leading the redeemed sons and daughters of Adam back 
into their forfeited Paradise. And how completely He 
identified Himself even with the sins of humanity! This 
was His mission, the prophecy of His name, to ‘‘ save His 
people from their sins”; and He took them upon Himself, 
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making them His own, from the very first. He sought the 
baptism of John, not that He had any sin that needed 
absolution, but that He might ‘fulfil all righteousness ”’; 
He was tempted, not only “like as we are,’ but be- 
cause we are. He was the divinely-elected Champion of 
~ hymanity, throwing down the gauge of battle in the name 
of an entire race, meeting the Adversary on his own chosen 
ground ; meeting him who had conquered the first Adam, 
and overcoming him, and that too with the same sword the 
first Adam had thrown away—the ‘‘sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God.”’ He was “the Lamb of God,” 
bearing in His own Person the “sin of the world”; and 
when He was in an “agony’”’ in the Garden, with a sweat 
of blood upon His face, and when from the shadows of the 
Cross He sent forth the “‘ exceeding bitter cry,’’ ‘‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” it was as our 
Surety He suffered, as our Ransom He died, taking “ the 
bond” that was against us away, “nailing it to the Cross.” 

And so it was as Son of man that Jesus lived, and as 
the Son of man He died. He preferred a Cross, with a 
redeemed humanity behind it, even to the crown of the 
highest heaven, with man outside its gate. To Him, 
heaven, with its innumerable hosts of angels, seemed lonely 
and strangely silent with no human face to reflect its 
glories, and no human voice to swell its songs. And so He 
becomes the Son of man that man may become the son of 
God. He comes down to earth that man may ascend to 
heaven. He seeks a Cross that man may wear a crown, 
becoming both king and priest. He seeks a tomb that man 
may have a throne, even a share of His own eternal throne. 
He dies that man may live; here on earth with a truer, 
nobler life; and there with the life that knows no death, 
even immortality. 


“ec 


HENRY BURTON. 


BUHL’S NEW GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 


AND CERTAIN GHOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS. 


Pror. Buut, the successor of Delitzsch, has already proved 
himself an expert in the geography of the Holy Land. He 
has travelled in Palestine. In his Studien zur Topographie 
des nérdlichen Ostjordanlandes he made some valuable 
identifications and discussed other proposals with much 
acuteness and information. Those who have used his edi- 
tion (the twelfth) of Gesenius’ Lexicon, know how much 
superior the geographical articles are to those in any other 
completed dictionary of the Hebrew language. It has been 
of great profit to us all to have one, who is otherwise 
master of the Old Testament, giving himself with such 
labour to topographical problems. We have therefore 
looked with great expectations for the complete geography 
of Palestine which was promised from his pen. This now 
appears as the tenth part of the useful series, entitled: 
“‘Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften,’ under the 
name of Geograplue des alten Palistina.1 The ground-plan 
of the series forbids an elaborate treatment of the subject ; 
detailed argument of all the problems, as well as the fasci- 
nating discussion of the history in the light of the geography, 
has to be avoided. Details, if they are to be given, must 
frequently assume the form of a mere catalogue. With these 
restrictions, Dr. Buhl has succeeded in producing a work 
of remarkable fulness and accuracy. It is wonderful how 
often he has been able to give at least a summary of the 
more important topographical arguments, although in some 
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cases, I think, his limits have prevented him from doing full 
justice to the statement of views to which he is opposed. 
With its fulness and accuracy the work will long serve as a 
trustworthy means of reference to the details both of the 
land itself and of the geographical litérature which has been 
‘heaped upon it. Nor will the more general sections fail to 
give the student a just and vivid sense of the disposition of 
Palestine as a whole, and of her unique place in the middle 
of the ancient world. One notices very few misprints (on 
p. 52, line 7, for setdn read setdv). The transliteration of 
Arabic and Hebrew words is successful. Dr. Buhl is to 
be congratulated on abandoning the barbarous dsch for the 
soft gimel in favour of y: it is time we English did the 
same with 7. The map is a simpler edition of Fischer & 
Guthe’s well-known work, with several alterations to suit 
Dr. Buhl’s own conclusions. The plan of Jerusalem is a 
reproduction, also with a few changes, of that which appears 
in Benzinger’s Archdologie in the same series. But on 
both map and plan the cumbrous dsch remains; and the 
former still reproduces the older and incorrect disposition 
of the valleys of Eastern Moab. 

I now proceed to point out the original contributions of 
the volume, and to discuss some of its more debatable 
conclusions. I shall take advantage of a few of these to 
state one or two results which have recently commended 
themselves to me. | 

Dr. Buhl commences with a summary ‘“ History of Re- 
search in Palestine.’”’ In this the only emendations one 
can suggest are—that to the debts we owe the early pilgrim 
literature has to be added the list of place-names with 
which it provides us (p. 3); to the medisval works, given 
on p. 4, Bongars’ Gesta Det per Francos; to those on p. 5 
the monumental work of Quaresmius; and to the modern 
works on p. 8 the invaluable writings of English and 
German colonists. 
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In the section on the “‘ Natural Frontiers and Disposition 
of the Land,” Dr. Buhl might have stated in his description 
of the southern frontier (p. 11) that this is a case where 
a strict geographical definition does not do justice to the 
historical facts. The political significance of this region is 
that there was no strict physical frontier. The second 
chapter is on the “ Surface, Form and Constitution of the 
Land.” On p. 15 there falls to be added to the paragraph 
on the formation of the coast the influence of the muddy 
efflux of the Nile under the prevailing 8.W. winds. As to 
p. 24, the Merj el Gharak is more than a swamp in winter: 
in 1891 we found it a lake evenin May. At the end of the 
third chapter on ‘“‘The Climate,” Dr. Buhl adheres to the 
very doubtful theory of Blanckenhorn and others that the 
decay of cultivation in Palestine is due to a continuation 
within the historical period of the decrease of both moisture 
and cold, which we know to have begun in previous geo- 
logical epochs. Benzinger' is correct when he says that we 
have no proof of the climate to-day being different from 
that which prevailed in Old Testament times. Any decay 
of woodland which has taken place must be traced to other 
causes. 

The Second Part of the volume deals with the Historical 
Geography. The first chapter of this is upon the ‘Names 
and Frontiers,” a full and valuable discussion of, not only 
the ideal, but the actual limits of Israel’s territories. 
Among other points of interest, Buhl suggests that Haser 
‘Enan, ‘“‘ Enclosure of Wells,’ is Banias, and not the more 
easterly El hadr, as Van Kasteren has proposed. Apropos, 
I may notice here that Buhl rejects (p. 238) my proposal to 
identify the ancient Dan with Banias instead of with Tell- 
el-Kadi. He calls it ‘‘impossible.” Yet it still remains true 
that Tell-el-Kadi is both an unhealthy and an indefensible 
site; that any tribe who, like Dan, held the north Jordan 

l Archiiologie, 32. 
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valley must have had their citadel at Banias; and that 
Deuteronomy xxxiiil. 22 (which Buhl overlooks) speaks of 
Dan as leaping from Bashan, a description appropriate not 
to Tell-el-Kadi, but only to the fortress above Banias. 
Jerome’s statement (Comm. ad Ez. xlviii. 18), Dan ub 
hodie Paneas, is not conclusive, but it bears in the same 
direction as my proposal. 

On p. 73, n. 29, Buhl agrees with Schurer that it was 
Aristobulus who first really conquered Galilee. But on the 
other side there are the facts that his predecessor Hyrcanus 
had his son brought up in Galilee (xili. Ant. xii. 1), and that 
in the opening of the next reign, that of Alexander Jannaus, 
Galilee was already so Jewish that Ptolemy Lathyrus had 
creat difficulty in his siege of Asochis, and was unable to 
take Sepphoris (¢bzd. 4, 5). 

The second chapter of the Second Part deals with the 
*‘ Political Division of the Land.’’ In this Dr. Buhl does 
not discuss the problems of the exact size and directions of 
the gradual increase of the territories, e.g., of Judah in the 
beginning of the history. He does not come to a definite 
conclusion about the eastern conquests of Manasseh, though 
he appears to follow Budde. In Roman times he says 
(p. 82) that Galilee was bounded on the east by the regions 
east of Judewa and Gennesaret, but this is to omit the fact 
that the political territory of Galilee included the eastern 
coasts of the lake. 

The third chapter treats of the natural features of the 
country in their historical designation and significance. In 
the paragraph (55) on the Old Testament names for the 
natural features, is 16 correct to limit the Ashedoth to 
‘‘Felsenwand’’? Did not the term cover all mountain 
slopes and flanks? Again, was the distinction between 
‘ain and beer more exact than that to-day between ‘ain 
and Oir. 

In a long note (on p. 104), Buhl opposes my definition of 
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The Shephelah, but apparently without a clear understand- 
ing of what that is. He quotes it as affirming that the 
term ‘‘Shephelah,”’ at least so far as we have means of 
knowing, “‘ signified exclusively ’”’ the low hills to the west 
of the Judean range. Bat I have nowhere used the term 
‘‘exclusively ’’ ; on the contrary I have admitted that ‘‘ the 
name may originally have been used to include the Maritime 
Plain,” and that ‘‘ this wider use may have been occasion- 
ally revived”’ (Hist. Geog. 202 f.), e.g., as in the definition 
of Eusebius. Still 1 regard the customary application of 
the name to have been to the low hills, in distinction alike 
from the mountain range on the east and the Philistine 
plain on the west, and have given for this both textual 
and geographical reasons. The reasons which Buhl now 
adduces to the contrary do not appear conclusive. Tor 
(1) the testimony of Eusebius (if correct) may be dealt 
with as above. Nor (2) is the wider signification of the 
name confirmed, as Buhl thinks, by 2 Chronicles xxvi. 10: 
“‘Uzziah built towers, and digged wells in the Midbar, for 
he had much cattle and in the Shephelah and the Mishor.” 
Buhl apparently argues that because the Shephelah stands 
with the Mishor and was used for cattle, it can only mean 
a low plain, like Philistia; whereas this kind of land was 
not used for pasture, like the high Mishor of Moab, but for 
cultivation. In particular, Philistia itself was not a cattle, 
but a wheat, country, while the low hills to the east of it 
are now, and probably always were, used for pasture. (3) 
In the lists of the different parts of Palestine, given in 
Deuteronomy i. 7 and Joshua ix. 1, the Shephelah and the 
Hoph ha-yam both occur. By confining the latter to the 
coast north of Carmel, Buhl makes it necessary to include 
the coast south of Carmel and its plain under the Shephe- 
lah. But this is to beg the question: Why should the 
Hoph ha-yam be so limited? Take it in its most natural 
extension to the whole coast, and the lists become a further 
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reason for limiting the Shephelah to the low hills. The 
Shephelah, in Joshua xi. 2, Buhl takes to refer to the coast 
north of Carmel, where there is no maritime “ plain,” unless 
he understands by Shephelah that between Carmel and 
Acco. There seems more reason, therefore, to understand 
by the Shephelah of Joshua xi. 2 the low hills between 
Carmel and the main range of Samaria, which I believe to 
be that described in Joshua xi. 16, as the Shephelah of (N.) 
Israel. On the other side there are texts, the force of 
which Buhl ignores. 2 Chronicles xxviii. 18 distinguishes 
the Shephelah from Philistia, and describes its cities as all 
among the low hills; Obadiah 19 makes the same dis- 
tinction. Zechariah vii. 1 recalls a time when the Jews 
inhabited the Shephelah, a statement never true of the 
Maritime Plain. Or take 1 Maccabees xii. 388 and xu. 13, 
one of. which defines Hadid as in the Shephelah, the other 
as over against the plain. Let us take these obvious 
limitations along with the admitted geographical singularity 
and isolation of the low hills, and I think we have grounds, 
apart altogether from the Talmudic evidence, that for all 
practical purposes the low hills were the Shephelah. | 

On p. 111 the Targum name for Hermon, “tur talga,” 
may be compared with the modern ‘‘ Jebel eth-thelj.”” On 
p. 118 there are remarks on the Waters of Merom, in- 
cluding the judicious observation that if these are to be 
identified with Lake Huleh, the word for waters nowhere 
else signify a lake; and on the name of the town Hasor. 
On p. 118 the word Harerim of Jeremiah xvii. 6 is referred 
to the waste and stony tracts now known by the name of 
‘“‘harra,’”’ and to the Greeks as the Trachons. On page 119 
the district Suwet is proposed for Argob. On p. 121 Dr. 
Buhl seeks for the brook Cherith in the W. el Himar, re- 
jecting the W. “Ajlun (near which in all probability Tishbe 
stood, and which he identifies with the Bithron of 2 Samuel 
ii. 29) as too much of a thoroughfare for Hlijah’s retreat. 
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On p. 122, to the statement of the Talmud that there were 
hot springs near Pella, Dr. Buhl may add the fact that such 
springs still exist a mile or so to the E.N.E. of the ruins 
of the town, and close by the natural bridge. I bathed in 
them. The mountains of Abarim had probably a more 
general significance than is given to them on p. 122. 
Besides the name compare Jeremiah xxii. 20. That the 
Priestly Writing limits the name to hills opposite Judah 
is simply due to the fact that by its date these hills were 
the only part of Hast. Palestine opposite to territory in- 
habited by Jews. As to the statement on p. 123 on Kal- 
lirhoé, Conder is probably right in identifying the Nahali-el 
of the itinerary of Israel through Moab with the W. Zerka 
Main, in which the healing springs are found. 

The fourth chapter on “‘ Lines of Traffic”? seems to me 
the least satisfactory in the book, and might have advan- 
tageously been enlarged. There are missing an emphasis 
on the road from the Philistine Plain by Michmash to 
Jericho, so frequented a path in ancient and medieval 
times; a clear statement of the Galilean roads, and of the 
three trunk roads from Beth-shan by the south-east end of 
the Lake of Galilee and across Hauran to Damascus, by 
Gadara to Bostra and by Pella to Gerasa. 

The fifth chapter treats of ‘‘ Towns, Villages, Castles, and 
the like,’ by provinces and parts of provinces. The follow- 
ing are a few of the hundreds of points touched: For the 
water of the pool Asphar, by which Jonathan and Simon 
encamped in the wilderness of Tekoa, Buhl reports the usual 
identification with the ruins and cistern of Hz-za‘ ferane, 
south of Tekoa. This is not deep enough in the wilderness 
to provide a retreat for Jewish armies, who before invincible 
invaders were accustomed to withdraw almost to the coast 
of the Dead Sea, e.g., Herod the Great, and the survivors 
of the Siege, by Titus, of Jerusalem. I am inclined to find 
the Pool of Asphar in the modern Bir-Selhub, a consider- 
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able reservoir six miles W.S.W. of En-gedi, and near the ° 
junction of three great roads. The hills around still bear 
the name of Sufra. (On the vexed question of Kiriath- 
Sepher, Kiriath-Sanna, and Debir, Buhl rightly holds (p. 
164) that ‘‘ decidedly the best ’’ solution is the usual identifi- 
cation with Ed-dahariye. He prefers (pp. 166-7) the identifi- 
cation of Kirjath-Jearim with Kiryat-el-‘enab to Henderson’s 
proposal of ‘Erma. I am glad to see that he adheres (p. 
169) to the Beth-horons as the name which gave Sanballat 
his designation of Horonite, as against Schlatter’s proposal 
of Horonaim in Moab. In evidence he points to the LXX. 
of Joshua x. 10, which has the form ‘Qpevew. As was to 
be expected, Buhl prefers (pp. 181 ff.) Kurawa for Korea, 
and the Kurn Sartabeh as the site of Alexandrium. 

In the Negeb, Buhl suggests (185) the identification of 
Sebbe the site of Masada, with the Hasar Gadda of Joshua 
xv. 27. On the west of Judea he identifies the Emmaus, 
which Vespasian gave his veterans, with the modern 
Koloniyeh, N.W. from Jerusalem, and with the Emmaus 
of Luke, in which case the Evangelist’s description of the 
position of the town does not agree with that of Josephus. 
Farther south the name Kh. Surik is pertinently quoted 
(195) as perhaps echoing the name of the Vale of Sorek. 
On p. 196, Dr. Buhl wisely declines to fix the seat of Gath. 

In Samaria some interesting points are made. One of 
the most important is the identification (202) of the 
hitherto impracticable Gilgal of Deuteronomy xi. 30, where 
it is described as lying over against Ebal and Gerizim, 
with the ruins of Julejil (cf. Schlatter, z. Topog., 240 ff., 
274). Much less probable is the further conclusion that 
here we have the Gilgal of 2 Kings ii. 1, and of the books 
of Amos and Hosea. ‘Tirzah is identified, not with Talluze 
or Teiasir, but with the Tiratthana of Josephus, and the 
suggestion made that the latter is now represented by 
Ettire on the west side of the Mahne plain. As to Aphek, 
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where the Philistines gathered before advancing to Jezreel 
and the Battle of Gilboa, Buhl rightly adheres to the 
opinion that it must have lain in Sharon. He quotes, 
as has been already done, the tower Apheka, which 
Josephus mentions as the muster-place of Jews against 
Romans; and prefers, for reasons of sound, the modern 
Baka to my suggestion, on purely military grounds, of 
Kakun. I have the following to add: In the list of 
towns conquered by Thothmes III., there is a place, 
Apuku, which may also read Apuki, and which is given 
as lying between the the group Joppa, Lydda and Ono on 
the South and on the North Suka, probably the present 
Shuweikeh and Yhm, at which the roads across to Esdraelon 
part company, and which may be the present Yemma, on 
the edge of the Samarian hills’: This would place Aphek 
somewhere between Shuweikeh and Ono, and that agrees 
perfectly with the data for the Tower of Aphek given by 
Josephus in Wars ii. 19, 1. The Apku mentioned in a 
fragment of Esar-haddon as thirty ‘“‘ double leagues ”’ (?) 
from Raphia (Schrader, K. A., 7'.”, 204) is perhaps the same 
place. No modern place-name can be quoted as echoing 
the old name; but two may be noted. There is a village, 
Fejjeh, 7.e., Feggeh, about nine miles N.E. of Joppa, which, 
however, does not lie near enough to the east limit of the 
plain to suit Lucian’s version of 2 Kings xiii. 22. And 
in the list of medizval Arab place-names about Cesarea, 
quoted by Rohricht, 7. D. P. V., 1896, p. 61, there occur a 
Sair Fuka, and a Fakin. 

In Galilee, Dr. Buhl favours (217f.) the possibility of 
placing the Aphek of Joshua xii. 18, on the plateau between 
Tabor and the Lake, and of identifying it with the Aphek 
of the Syrian wars (1 Kings xx. 26, 30; 2 Kings xii. 17), 
and he suggests that it lay at the modern Tamre, on the 
caravan road from Jezreel to the Hast. In the great strife 
on the site of Capernaum he takes very decidedly the side 
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of Tell-hum: as ‘‘immer noch die relativ beste Losung.”’ 
He founds chiefly on the evidence of Theodosius, that it 
lay 2 R. miles from the well Heptagegon, which he identifies 
with the ‘Ain et Tabigha, and apart from Theodosius he 
feels that Capernaum would be best sought for in the ruins 
described by Schumacher at ‘Ain et Tabigha itself. As one 
who is inclined to support the claims of ‘Ain et Tineh to 
be the site of Capernaum, I feel that Buhl has not done 
full justice to the case for it, and that in particular he 
depreciates too much the evidence of Arculf. In any case 
he is not correct when he says that in Tell-hum, ‘‘man 
sucht jetzt allgemein das N.T. Kapernaum’’; for many 
experts still support the opinion that our Lord’s city is to 
be sought for in ‘Ain et Tineh. Dr. Buhl does not fully 
argue the question of Tarichew, but he leads good evidence 
(228) for the southern site. Further on (242)—the gap is a 
little inconvenient—he comes to the same conclusion on 
pretty much the same evidence as myself (Hist. Geog., p. 457), 
that there was but one Bethsaida, that on the plain to the 
east of the mouth of the Jordan; but he makes this very 
important addition, that Bethsaida, the native town, ought 
to be distinguished from the heathen Julias, which our Lord 
must have avoided as he did Tiberias, and which as a large 
town, according to Josephus, was incompatible with the 
coun that Mark viil. 23, 26 describes Bethsaida to have been. 
Schumacher, as Dr. Buhl quotes, had already (7.D.P.V. ix. 
319) stated as possible that Bethsaida was the present ruin 
El ‘Arag, lying on the Lake and connected with Ht-Tell, the 
probable site of Julias, by the remains of a fine road. The 
site Kal‘at el Hosn, further down the same coast, Buhl, 
probably rightly, follows others in identifying with Hippos 
rather than with Gamala. Gamala he seeks, with Van 
Kasteren and Furrer, in Ris el Hal, by the village of Jamli, 
across the river Rukkad. 

It is in the surrounding region of Eastern Palestine that 
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Dr. Buhl has already made successful topographical re- 
searches on exceedingly uncertain ground. Accordingly the 
pages which are devoted to it are among the most valuable 
in this volume. I can hardly go with him in following 
Schumacher to identify Bét Erre with the Bathyra or Bai- 
thyra, where, according to Josephus (xvii. Ant. ii. 1-8), 
Herod the Great settled some Jews from Babylon to keep 
in check the bandits of the region. It seems to me that 
the town must have lain nearer the bandits’ refuge in the 
Leja; and the name may be echoed in that of Busr el 
Hariri, on the borders of the latter. Busr, Buhl identifies, 
as others have done, with the Bosor of 1 Maccabees v. 26 
(253). Dr. Buhl repels (246) the identification of Kasphon 
with the modern Hisfin, on the ground that the passage 
from K.to H is impossible, and prefers with Van Kasteren 
the combination of Hisfin with Hasfiya of the Talmud. 
Casphon of 1 Maccabees v. 36 is doubtless the same as the 
Caspis of 2 Maccabees xii. 13 ff., which is described as a 
walled fortress near a lake two stadia broad. These data suit 
El-Muzeirib, which is not identified with any other Bible 
name, and yet must have been a place of importance. I am 
inclined therefore to put Casphon at E]-Muzeirib, especially 
as I do not think Buhl’s argument (248 f.) conclusive for the 
identification of the latter with the more southerly of the 
two Astardths. The Raphon of 1 Maccabees v. 37, after- 
wards Rapbana, one of the'Decapolis, Buhl seeks (249 f.) 
in Tell esh-Shehab, in the Wadi of the same name. 

In Gilead, Dr. Buhl suggests nothing for Ibdar (255), 
which must have been an important site on the back of the 
most northerly ridge of Gilead, and on the high road from 
Bethshan to Bosra. May we not seek here for the site of 
Lo-debar? (Amos vi. 13 by Griitz’s emendation). Compare 
the Li-debir of Joshua xiii. 15 ff. The natural position on 
the back of a hill suits the name. Dr.’ Buhl follows Schlatter 
in distinguishing a second Gadara in Eastern Palestine, 
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which Josephus (iv. Wars vii. 3) calls the capital of Perea, 
and in identifying this also with the Gadara twice besieged 
by Antiochus the Great and conquered by Alexander 
Jannius. They find this more southerly Gadara at Es-Salt, 
undoubtedly a modern site in need of an ancient identifica 
tion, and with a well, known as Jédir or Jadur (cf. p. 263). 
But in some of these things there is nothing more than prob- 
ability. I had already (in article ‘‘Camon”’ for A. & C. Black’s 
forthcoming Dictionary) identified the modern Kumem or 
Kumeim with the Kamun seized by Antiochus the Great 
along with Pella and Gefrun, between which it lies (Polyb., 
v. 10, 12), and with Kamon of Judges x. 5; and Buhl reaches 
(256) the same conclusion. He agrees (257) with Merrill 
in identifying ‘Edun with Dion of the Decapolis, and does 
not think sufficient my objection from Ptolemy’s definition 
of Dion’s position. But there is surely no process that 
could bring ‘Edun out of Dion. Buhl approves (257) Van 
Kasteren’s identification of Istib and the chapel Mar Elyas 
with the ancient Tishbe of Elijah—an identification that 
will be new to most English readers; while Mahanaim 
he looks for in Mihne. 

South of the Jabbok, Buhl (262) would find Ramoth 
Gilead in the ruins El jal‘aud, three miles from the river, 
and would also place here the city Gilead of Hosea vi. 8. 

The latter identification may be correct; the former, in 
spite of the evidence which Buhl adduces from Eusebius 
(that Ramoth lay fifteen R. miles west of Philadelphia), 
and from the Talmud (that it was opposite Shechem), I 
cannot judge conclusive. Buhl (n. 882) thinks that the 
data of Eusebius contradict the theory advanced in my 
Hist. Geog. for a more northerly site (cf., too, Cooke’s note 
in Driver’s Deuteronomy). So they do; but the data of 
Eusebius, especially east of the Jordan, are not always 
reliable. It is not certain that Ramoth still existed 
in his day; while the whole Bible history of Ramoth 
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Gilead, which so often passed from Israel to Aram, and 
Aram to Israel, points very clearly to a position on the 
very north of Gilead, and I still prefer some site along 
the ridge south of the Jarmuk, or further east about Irbid 
or Remtheh. 

In Moab, Bubl advances the hypothesis (269) that the 
much disputed ‘Ar or “Ar Moab (Num. xxi. 15, 28; Deut. 
li. 9, 18, 29; Isa. xvi. 1), which some have identified with 
“the city in the midst of the valley” (Deut. ii. 26, etc.), 
and others with the modern Muhatet el hajj, was ‘‘no 
city, but a Moabite district, perhaps the region south of 
Aram.” In Moab, if we may judge from the map as well 
as the text, Buhl does not seem to have taken advantage 
of the new survey and observations recorded by Bliss 
in his Narrative of a Journey through Moab (P. H. F. Q., 
1895). 

Into the question of the Cities of the Plain Buhl does 
not enter, but he favours (271) the identification of the 
Zoar of Genesis and Deuteronomy with the Zo‘ar of the 
Moslem period, at the sowth end of the Dead Sea; and he 
very pertinently points out that the Biblical city could not 
have lain at the N. E. corner of the sea, because, while 
expressly mentioned as a Moabite town (Isa. xv. 5; Jer. 
xlviii., 34), it nowhere appears in the lists of cities belonging 
to Israel. He seeks for it in the ruins in the Ghor es- 
Safiye. He also notes (274) that, according to Hzekiel Xvi. 
46, Sodom lay south of Judah, and that this contradicts 
the theory that the Five Cities were N. H. of the Dead 
Sea. All this is surely sound. 

GrEoRGE ADAM SMITH. 
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CHRIST’S ATTITUDE TO HIS OWN DEATH. 


Ne 


In the previous paper’ it was argued: (i.) That the special 
significance attributed to His death owes its rise to Jesus 
Himself, and is not a mythical or apologetical invention of 
the retrospective imagination. (ii.) That the moment when 
He became explicit concerning it was coincident with the 
moment when His disciples became conscious of His 
-Messiahship,” which warrants the inference that there was 
a direct connexion between His new teaching and their new 
consciousness ; in other words, not until they had conceived 
Him as Messiah were they capable of urfderstanding what 
He had to say as to His death. (iii.) That as it was of 
Himself as the now confessed Christ that He spoke, His 
death had to Himself a distinct Messianic import, which 
was the more emphasized by the ‘ elders, chief priests, and 
scribes’ being represented as the active agents in it.  (iv.) 
That the very terminology employed indicated a sort of 
symbolism: the Christ, on the one hand, subsumed all the 
ideas which the supreme hope of Israel stood for, while the 
ministers of death may be described as the personalized 
orders and usages, laws and hopes, of actual Judaism. This 
studious and defining emphasis on the actors can only mean 
that the death in which He and they are to play so opposite 
parts takes a special significance from their respective offices 
and functions. 


1. In this earliest reference, then, Jesus expresses what 
we may term His idea as to His own death in its most 
rudimentary and general form; but in order to bring out 
the place it filled in His’ consciousness we must consider 


1 Expositor for October. 
2 Mark viii. 29-31; Matt. xvi, 15-21. 
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how it affected and was affected by His relations to His 
disciples. 
A. Vague and general as were the terms in which His 
anticipation of death was stated, it was yet at once un- 
welcome and unintelligible to His disciples. For from 
this point onwards a change which profoundly affects 
their mutual relations may be seen in process. Their 
agreement with Him as to the central matter—His Mes- 
siahship—only accentuates the radical difference between 
them as to what the Messiah is to be and what He ought 
to do. The ‘ Christ’’ Jesus conceives Himself to be is 
one devoted to suffering and death, but the disciples con- 
' ceive the Messiah not in terms they had learned of Jesus, 
but rather under the categories of local tradition and per- 
sonal interest. The more explicit His Messianic conscious- 
ness grows the more He emphasizes His death; but the 
more strongly they believe in His Messiahship the less will 
they permit themselves to think of His liability to a death 
which they can only construe as defeat. And so there 
emerges the most tragic moment in the ministry, the be- 
wilderment of the disciples and their alienation from the. ! 
Master. The conflict which had hitherto raged between | 
Jesus and the Pharisees is now transferred to the innermost. 
circle of His friends; but with this characteristic difference : 
while the old conflict was open, frank, and audible, the 
new was secret, sullen, inarticulate. The signs of the 
‘Vestrangement are many. Their ambitions grew sordid, and 
they began to feel as if following Him were sheer loss. 
When He said, ‘“‘ How hard is it for them wae trust in 
riches to enter the kingdom of God’’—no strange oe nae 
His mouth—they were “astonished above measure,” and 
said to Him, “ Who then can be saved?” ! Feeling as 1E%, 
this doctrine threatened them with the lot of.the unebm- © 
pensated, Peter, as ready a spokesman of suspicion as of 
faith, said, “Behold we have forsaken all and followed 
1 Mark x. 26; Matt. xix. 25. 
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- Thee; what, therefore, shall we have?”! The natural 


result was that jealousy, envy, and mutual distrust wasted 
their brotherhood, and they disputed by the way as to 
‘‘who should be the greatest,’* Hence Jesus had to 
set the little child in their midst that he might teach 
the grown men how to live in trust and love. Even 
thus their greed of place and pre-eminence was not 
silenced, for the ten were moved to indignation by James 
and John—two of the most privileged disciples—seeking to 
beguile the Master into a promise to give them seats, the 
one at His right hand, the other at His left, in His king- 
dom.’ So far did they fall that they attempted to do His 
works without His faith,‘ tried to hinder men doing good in 
His name,° and even when His face was towards Jerusalem 
so little had James and John knowledge of His spirit or His 
mission that they asked authority to command fire from 
heaven to consume a Samaritan village. The picture of 
the alienation is most graphic in Mark: ‘‘ They were in the 
way going up to Jerusalem, and Jesus went before; and 
they were amazed, and as they followed they were afraid.’’ 7 
He walks alone, unheeded; the words He speaks they do 
not care to hear, for they are confounded, and walk as in a 
vain show, feeling as if the voice which had created their 
hopes had turned into a contradiction of the hopes it had 
created. This was their mood, and it is doubtful whether 
they ever escaped from it while He lived. It helps to 
explain their behaviour during the passion, which was but 
the natural expression of their imperfect sympathy with the 
Sufferer. 

B. Christ’s method of dealing with this mood enables us 
to read more clearly His idea as to His sufferings and death. 
1 Matt. xix. 27. 2 Mark ix. 34; Matt. xviii. 1-2; Luke ix. 46-48. 

3 Mark x. 35-41 ;' Matt. xx. 20-24. 
4 Mark ix. 17-19; Matt. xvii. 19, 20. 


5 Mark ix. 38-40; Luke ix. 49, 50.° 
6 Luke ix, 51-56. 7 x. 32. 
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He met the protest of Peter by a public reproof, for Mark 
here has a trait which Matthew overlooked: ‘‘ When He 
had turned about and looked on the disciples, He rebuked 
Peter” '—an act which the apostle had evidently never for- 
gotten. But much more significant than the reproof is the 
manner and the circumstances under which He repeats and 
enforces the teaching as to His death. All the Synoptists 
agree in placing after this incident the words in which Jesus 
affirms that those who follow Him must not shrink from 
the fellowship of the cross.» They must deny themselves, 
willingly lose life for His sake and the Gospel’s, live as 
those who love the soul and fear no worldly loss. But not 
satisfied with indirect instruction, He, under conditions 
which speak of exaltation, returns to the idea which they 
so hated. He speaks of it as they were descending from the 
Mount of Transfiguration.’ While men were wondering at 
the things He did, seeing in them “ the mighty power of 
God,” He bade His disciples let His sayings sink down into 
their ears, ‘‘ for the Son of Man shall be delivered into the 
hands of men.” * But one Evangelist is careful to add, 
“they understood not this saying.’”’® His answer to James 
and John, when they wanted the Samaritan village con- 
sumed, was, ‘‘ The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them”’;® which means, read in its con- 
nexion, to save even by suffering at their hands. Then at 
the very hour when the alienation was most complete, He 
would not hide the offence of the cross from their eyes, but 
once more predicted His death and the part ‘the chief 
priests and the scribes’’ were to take in it,’ though even 
yet, as Luke says, ‘‘this saying was hid from them, neither 

1 viii, 33, ® Mark viii. 34-38; Matt. xvi, 24-98; Luke ix. 23-27. 

3 Mark ix. 9,12; Matt. xvii.9,12. Luke makes ‘‘ His decease which He 


should avcomplish at Jerusalem” the subject on which Moses and Elias are said 


to have discoursed (ix. 31). 
4 Luke ix. 43, 44; Mark ix. 30, 31; Matt, xvii. 22, 23. 
5 Luke ix. 45. ° Luke ix. 56. 7 Mark x. 33; Matt. xx. 17-19. 
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understood they the things which were spoken.” So far, 
however, Jesus has only repeated His thought in its original 
form, His purpose seeming to be to make it as clear and 
distinct to the consciousness of the Twelve as it was to His 
own. He could not attempt to expand or explain it to men 
who would allow if no entrance into their minds. But 


their mutual rivalries, which were the fruits of their aliena- - 


tion from Him, created at once the opportunity and the 
need for further exposition; and He added to His predic- 
tion of the fact and manner a word as to the function and 
end of the Messianic death: ‘* The Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many.’* 

2. This saying marks a very clear advance in the ex- 
pression of His consciousness, or the definition of His 
own idea as to His death. It deserves, therefore, the most 
careful consideration, especially as to what Jesus meant by 
“‘ siving His life” and what by being ‘‘a ransom for many.” 

A. Baur argued that this saying is so contrary to the 
thought and habit of Jesus that we must suppose He either 
never said it or said it in quite another form.* The ex- 
hortation to the disciples is complete without it, and so, 
said the critic, these words were made for Him, not used 
by Him. But it is hardly possible to conceive a more 
gratuitous supposition. The words will stand any test, 
critical or diacritical, that can be applied to them. The 
heart of the narrative implies its conclusion, for what do 
the “‘cup”’ He has to drink, the “baptism” He is to be 
baptized with, signify? Not surely the mere idea of ser- 
vice, but the idea of suffering endured to its tragic end. 


Here, if anywhere, we have a Acyov adnGwor, spoken to 


jealous, unsympathetic, disputatious disciples, while He and 
they were going up to Jerusalem, and before He had fallen 


2 Luke xyii*. 31-34. 2 Mark x. 45; Matt. xx. 28. 
&% Neutest. Theclozie 101. 
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into the hands of “the elders, chief priests, and scribes.” 
It is something to have this fragment of authentic speech, 
which has, as it were, seized and preserved His articulate 
voice in the very act of defining Himself and His mission. 
It is easy to import into the clause too much of our 
technical theology, but it is still easier to simplify it into 
insignificance by attempting to keep all theology out of it. 
The key to its meaning has been commonly found in 
AvTpoy, and in a measure correctly. In each of His ex- 
plicit references in the Synoptists to the death there is a 
special terminus technicus which may well claim to be a 
key-word. In the first it is Xpioros, in the last dvaGjxn, 
here Avtpov. Now Avzpoy is a term easy of interpretation 
by itself, but here the context in which it stands makes 
it peculiarly difficult}: for while it specifies the persons 
ransomed —‘“‘ many ”’—it neither defines the state out of 
which, or the state into which, they are redeemed, nor the 
need for the ransom, nor the person to whom it was paid, 
nor the precise respect in which it is the issue of His sur- 
rendered life. Ritschl,! in an elaborate dissertation, argues 
that Avtpov here, as in the LXX., where it translates 753, 
signifies means or instrument of protection (Schutzmittel), 
which may in certain cases become means or price of re- 
lease (Ldsepreis). He examines various typical texts in 
the Old Testament, and comes to the conclusion that those 
which present the most exact parallel to the words of Jesus 
are Psalm xlix. 7 and Job xxxiii. 24, and he thence deduces 
three positions: (i.) that this ransom is conceived as an 
offering to God and not to the devil; (ii.) that Jesus did 
instead of the many, what no one either for himself or for 
any other could do; and (iii.) that Jesus in thus defining 
His work specifically distinguishes Himself from man, who 
must die, as one who dies freely, or who by His own volun- 
tary act surrenders His life to God. So he finally defines 


1 Christ. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung u. Versihnung, ii. 69-89. 
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AvTpov as ‘an offering which, because of its specific worth 
to God, is a protection or covering against death.’ The 
positions are interesting, and we see how they are reached, 
but what we do not see is any connexion between the 
method of reaching them and the words of Jesus. Wendt? 
is less elaborate and exhaustive. He argues that the term 
is used to express one idea—deliverance of many, 7.€é., 
‘fall those who will learn of Him,” by Christ’s voluntary 
sufferings ‘‘from their bondage to suffering and death”’ ; 
but he has nothing to say as to the person or power to 
whom the ransom was paid. Beyschlag* considers the 
ransom not a payment to God, but a purchase for God, and 
a being freed from the dominion of a power hostile to Him, 
the bondage neither of death nor even of mere guilt, but of 
sin. 

B. Let us reverse the order these scholars have followed, 
and instead of coming to the context through the term, 
come to the term through the context. The sons of 
Zebedee and their mother had made their request for the 
two pre-eminent seats in the new kingdom. Jesus in 
charity attributes their request to their ignorance, and then 
asks, Were they able to drink His cup and bear His bap- 
tism? And they said they were able. The question and 
the answer are alike significant. The question shows that 
His spirit was already foretasting the passion. We see 
that while they wrangled and schemed as to who should be 
pre-eminent, He was feeling the awful solitude of His 
sorrow, the suffering that was His alone to know and 
to bear. The answer illustrates, more than any other 
utterance recorded in the Gospels, the ignorance which 
was the root of the alienation in which the disciples 
then lived. It expressed a tragic temerity, the courage 
of the childish or the drunken, who use words but do 
not know what they mean. If John ever recalled this 


1 Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii, pp. 227-234. 2 Neutest. Theologie, 1. 153. 
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moment, and looked at it through the memories of the 
passion, he must have experienced shame and humiliation 
of a kind which it is good even for saints to feel. But 
though it suggests to us the audacity of the child which 
now overwhelms and now amuses the man, what it must 
have signified to Jesus was the distance between His 
mind and theirs, the absence in their consciousness of what 
were then the most patent facts and potent factors in His 
own. So He gently calls to Him the disappointed two and 
the angry ten, though in the ten the very thoughts were 
active that had moved the two, and proceeded once more to 
explain His kingdom in its antithesis to man’s. They had 
construed His kingdom through man’s instead of through 
Himself, and so had been seeking parallels where they ought 
to have found contrasts. And these He indicates rather 
than develops. (i.) The first and fundamental contrast 
was in the persons who exercised kinghood, and therefore in 
the kinghood they exercised. In man’s kingdom lordship is 
founded upon conquest, authority is based upon might, and 
so the great are the strong who compel the obedience of the 
weak ; but in Christ’s the note of eminence is service, ‘‘ the 
chiefest of all is the servant of all.’ This, however, re- 
quires the rarest qualities: for service of all without moral 
elevation degrades both him who gives and him who takes. 
Humility without magnanimity is meanness; the humble- 
ness that glories in being dewn invites the contempt of all 
honourable men, for it can neither climb up itself, nor lift 
up the fallen, nor help up the struggling. The service must 
therefore here be interpreted through the ideal Servant, 
“the Son of man.” ‘‘Lordship” of the heroic order is 
not a difficult thing to attain, for men of marked moral in- 
feriority have attained it: Alexander, who was a youth of 
ungoverned passions; Czesar, who was a statesman more 
astute than scrupulous; Napoleon, who was but colossal 
obstinacy, loveless and athirst. for blood. But the pre- 
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eminence that comes of being “‘the servant of all” only 
Jesus has attained, and it is a pre-eminence which has 
outlasted all dynasties, because based on qualities that have 
ministered to all that was best, highest, and most universal 
in man.  (ii.) Correspondent to this contrast in the author- 
ities of the two kingdoms, is the contrast in their ends. 
The ‘‘lord”’ governs as a ruler, persons to him are nothing, 
order and law are all in all. The violated law must be 
vindicated, the man who breaks it must be broken. But 
the ‘“‘ minister’? serves as a saviour; persons to him are 
everything; law and order are agencies for the creation of 
happy persons and the common weal. The law which 
lordship enjoins is in its ultimate analysis force, and is, 
when violated, vindicated by the greater strength of the 
forces it commands than of those opposed to it ; but the end 
or law which the ministry obeys is benevolence, or in its 
ultimate analysis love, and it is vindicated only when it can, 
by the creation of a happy harmony between the person 
and his conditions, overcome misery and its causes. The 
creative energy in this case is moral, not, asin the other, 
physical; and the created state is beatitude, or personal 
happiness within a happy state. (ili.) The contrast of 
authorities and ends implies therefore a correlative contrast 
of means. The “lord” prevails by his power to inflict 
suffering, the ‘‘ minister”’ by his power to save from it; but 
the saving is a process of infinite painfulness, while the 
infliction is easy to him who has the adequate strength. 
The ‘‘lord’’ has only so to marshal his forces as to work 
his will, but the ‘‘minister’’ has to seek the person he 
would save, bear him in his own soul, quicken the dead 
energies of good within him by the streams of his own life, 
burn out the evil of the old manhood by the fire of con- 
suming love. The final act, therefore, of the King whose 
kinghood is a ministry, is the sacrifice of Himself, giving 
‘His life as a ransom for many.” 
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3. From this analysis of the words of Jesus, several 
positions seem to follow, and these we may illustrate, not 
only from the Synoptists, but from John. The discourses 
of the Fourth Gospel are here full of elucidatory material. 

A. This Synoptic passage indicates a distinct change in 
the point of view from which the death is regarded. Before 
it was represented as inflicted, the Son of man was to be 
slain or killed, to suffer death at the hands of the “elders 
and chief priests’; here He lays down His life, spontane- 
ously submits to death. The entrance of this voluntary 
element modifies the whole conception, changes the death 
from a martyrdom to a sacrifice. The martyr is not a 
willing sufferer, he is the victim of superior force. He dies 
because others so will. He might be able to purchase a 
pardon by recantation, and his conscience may not allow 
him to recant; but conscience is not the cause of his 
death, only a condition for the action of those who inflict 
it. He does not choose death; death, as it were, chooses 
him. But sacrifice is possible only where there is perfect 
freedom—where a man surrenders what he has the right 
to withhold as well as the power to withhold it. Now 
Jesus here speaks of His act as a free act; He came, not 
simply to suffer at the hands of violent men, but to do a 
certain thing— give His life.” The terms that describe 
the ministry and the death are co-ordinate, freedom enters 
in the same measure into both; as He came to minister 
He came to give His life, the spontaneity in both cases being 
equal and identical. 

The two points of view—the earlier and the later—are 
not inconsistent, but rather complementary. In John the | 


spontaneity is more emphasized than in the Synoptists. | \ 


His life no man takes from Him, He lays it down of Him- 
self.t But the same Gospel emphasizes more than any of 
the others the malignant activity of the Jews in compassing 


tx 18. 
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His death.! Their action was necessary to its form, but 
His Spirit determined its essence. The significance it had 
for history came from the framework into which it was 
woven, but its value to God and man proceeded from the 
spontaneity with which it was undertaken and endured. 
In the freedom, therefore, which He now emphasized, Jesus 
lifted His death from an event in the history of Israel to an 
event in the history of Spirit, and at the same time changed 
it from a martyrdom into a sacrifice, 2.e. from a fate which 
He suffered to a work which He achieved. 

-B. But beside this change from the conception of His 
person as a passive to that of an active factor in His death 
stands another: the expression of the principle that governs 
His action. The sacrifice is not unmotived; it is in order 
to service, an act born of benevolence. John here supplies 
an interpretative verse: ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” ” 
And there is a still higher synthesis. What is done in 
obedience to love is done in obedience to God. And so the 
same act which appears as love to man appears as duty to 
His Father, doing His will or obeying His commandments.® 
The voluntary act thus turns into the very end of His 
existence, the cause why He came into the world.*’ And 
He is therefore the way, the truth, and the life,® the person 
whose function it is as the way to lead to the Father, as the 
truth to show the Father, as the life to generate, enlarge, 
and perpetuate on earth the Spirit which is the life of God. 
The death thus ceases to be an incident in the mean and 
sordid history of a small people. It assumes a universal 
significance, is taken into the purpose of God, and becomes 
the means for the realization of the divine ends. 

C. The ends to which the death is a means may be 
variously represented. In the synoptic passage the end is 


1 y. 18; vii. 19, 30; viii. 37-40; x. 31-32; xi. 50. 
2 xv. 13. Sex 18% xis cap omnes) pabey Jl 5 xiv. 6. 
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the antithesis to what exists in the ethnic kingdoms, 7.e. it 
is a state of ordered freedom, where the highest in honour 
and in office are the most efficient in service. This is in 
harmony with the Johannine word, ‘“‘ the truth shall make 
you free.” + But the opposite of freedom is bondage, and 
the one is in nature correspondent to the other. ‘‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty’’; but ‘‘ whosoever 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin.”’* The sin which 
man serves may be incorporated in many forms: the world,” 
which is sin generalized; the devil,* which is sin personal- 
ized ; the wolves that harass and devour the flock,® which is 
sin symbolized. These are but aspects of one thing: sin is 
each, and sin is all; the death is the means which effects 
deliverance from each and all. By it the world is over- 
come,’ the devil is judged,’ and the sheep are saved. Now 
there is no term that could better express the means that 
effects these ends than Avrpov, t.e., where the end is re- 
demption, emancipation, deliverance from the dark powers 
which hold man in bondage, the means are most correctly 
denoted a ‘‘ransom.” It is evident that Jesus is thinking 
of the fitness and efficacy of His death as a method of 
accomplishing a given purpose, and this determines the 
word He chooses. He does not think of buying off man 
either from the world or the devil, of paying a debt to 
God, or making satisfaction to law; He simply thinks of 
man as enslaved, and by His death rescued from slavery. 
To require that every element in a figurative word be found 
again in the reality it denotes, is not exegesis but pedantry 
—the same sort of pedantry that would find in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son a complete and!exhaustive picture of 
the relations of God and man. 

D. The death is “for many.” The “many” is to be 
taken as = multitude, mass. We cannot think that ‘“ the 


1 viii. 32. 2 2 Cor. iii. 17; John viii. 34. aie ihehy Ae * viii. 44. 
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Son of man” and the “in many” stand accidental juxta- 
position. The one term denotes a person who stands in 
common and collective relations; the other term denotes 
those to whom He is related as_the “‘ multitude,” the 
‘‘many,’ not as opposed to the few, but as distinguished 
from ‘‘the One.” This One has the distinction of the 
unique: He stands alone, and does what He alone can do. 
Of the “many” no one “can by any means redeem his 
brother nor give to God a ransom for him’’;? but ‘‘ the 
One”’ can do what is impossible to any of the “‘many.”’ 
His pre-eminence, therefore, is the secret of His worth; He 
does what is possible to no other, for He transcends all 
others, and His personality equals as it were the personality 
of collective man. Hence He is able to “give Himself a 
ransom for many.” 

EH. ‘For many.” dvti wo\Aov=“‘in room of many.” 
His death is not a common death, and Jesus does not here 
conceive it simply as suffered “‘ for conscience’ sake,”’ but as 
‘for many.” In it He endures the tragedy of His pre- 
eminence. Though once He has suffered, His grace con- 
cedes to those who follow Him fellowship in His sufferings, 
yet in the article and moment of Sacrifice He is without 
a fellow. It is ‘‘a cup’’ which He alone can drink; ‘‘a 
baptism ’’ which none can share. And it is so because He 
stands where no one can stand beside Him, in a death 


which is ‘fa ransom for many.” 
A. M. FArRBAIRN. 
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MiprasH means ‘“ Enquiry, Seeking.’ The Darshan 
(‘‘ Enquirer ”’”) fixes on turns of expression and on details in 
the work which lies before him, in order to draw out from 
them (usually for purposes of edification) some side fact or 


t Pasexlix. 7. 
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side teaching which may be gained with more or less cer- 
tainty or justification. 

The Midrashic element in Chronicles may be seen in its 
simplest form in 1 Chronicles x. 13, 14. The parallel account 
of the death of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi.) is simple history, giv- 
ing its circumstances without comment. The Darshan, 
however, seeks out the reason of the death of the Lord’s 
Anointed in fighting against uncircumcised foes; he fell 
because he offered a presumptuous burnt offering (1 Sam. 
xili. 9), and because he consulted a witch (1 Sam. xxviii. 8). 

Another simple form of Midrash is the deduction of facts 
by parallelism or analogy. Thus from 1 Kings xvii. 24, 38 
the principle might be deduced that when the Lord answers, 
He answers by fire. Two instances in which this principle 
is followed may be cited from Chronicles. 

(a) 1 Chronicles xxi. 26: ‘ [the Lord] answered him 
(.e. David at Ornan’s threshing-floor) from heaven by fire 
upon the altar of burnt offering.” 

2 Samuel xxiv. 25 has simply, ‘‘ And the Lord was in- 
treated for the land.” 

(0) 2 Chronicles vil. 1: ‘‘ Now when Solomon had made 
an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven and 
consumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices.” 

1 Kings viii. contains no parallel statement. 

More careful consideration is due to the apparent pre- 
sence of Hageadah in Chronicles. Every Midrash contains 
a Haggadic element, consisting of stories introduced for a 
didactic purpose. Such stories, like parables, need not 
necessarily be true. In Chronicles several accounts which 
have no parallel in Kings have been pronounced to be 
Haggadah. We have to ask, To what extent is this ver- 
dict justified ? 

The first story to be considered is the account of Abijah’s 
victory over Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 8-20). 


1 «2 Chronicles 15 (misprint for ‘ 13’) ist spiiterer Midrash,” Kittel, Ge- 
schichte, ii, 212, note. 
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There are several difficulties in accepting the story as it 
stands. 

(a) There is no parallel in Kings beyond the bare words, 
‘There was war between Abijam (Abijah) and Jeroboam.” 

(db) Ver. 3 seems to state that the forces present were 
~ short by 100,000 only of the whole total of men that drew 
sword in Israel as numbered by David (2 Sam. xxiv. 9, 
‘*Tsrael 800,000, Judah 500,000”’). 

(c) The speech put into Abijah’s mouth describes his 
father Rehoboam as ‘“‘young and tender-hearted”’ at his 
accession. Rehoboam’s age was forty-one (1 Kings xiy. 21). 

(d) Ver. 11 seems to refer to Exodus xl. 23-29, a passage 
which can hardly have been written till long after the days 
of Abijah, being by some ascribed to ‘‘ a secondary and pos- 
terior stratum of P”’ (Driver, Introduction, last paragraph 
of the section on Exodus). 

(ec) The slaughter of 500,000 of the men of Israel should 
have brought about the downfall of the Northern Kingdom. 

(f) The tone of Abijah’s speech in Chronicles does not 
at all suit the man of whom we are told (1 Kings xv. 8) 
that ‘‘ he walked in all the sins of his father [Rehoboam].”’ 
Those sins certainly included some toleration of idolatry 
(1 Kings xiv. 22-24). 

On the other hand, there is nothing incredible in the 
story of a victory of some kind being gained by Abijah over 
Jeroboam. 

(a) There was a war between the two kings (1 Kings 
xe 

(>) If the victory were fictitious, it would probably not 
have been attributed to Abijah (Abijam), of whom it is said 
in Kings (uncontradicted by Chronicles) that “his heart 
was not perfect with the Lord” (1 Kings xv. 3). 

(c) The story is circumstantial and consistent; Beth-el 
and two other cities were the prize of victory. 

(d) Abijah’s early death—he reigned three years only— 
is perhaps a sufficient explanation of the fact that no further 
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fruits of the victory were gathered. Hence the battle 
might remain unrecorded in Kings. 

(e) Abijah’s victory answers a question, which demands 
an answer, viz., In the long warfare which followed the 
disruption, why were not the Two Tribes overwhelmed by 
the Ten ? 

_ A final judgment on the credibility of the story as a whole 
must depend on the estimate formed of the general trust- 
worthiness of the chronicler. The tentative result mean- 
while to which we are led seems to be that the victory is 
credible, but the speech of Abijah, and the numbers given 
of the combatants and of the slain, must be pronounced 
unhistorical. 

Another story which might be Haggadic rather than 
historical, is Asa’s victory (2 Chron. xiv. 9-15).! ‘‘ Zerah 
the Cushite invaded Judah” with 1,000,000 men; and 300 
chariots. Asa prayed for victory, pleading his faith in the 
Lord. The Cushites were routed, and Asa returned to 
Jerusalem with much spoil. 

Against this story might be urged,— 

(a) The silence of 1 Kings xy., in which fifteen verses 
are devoted to Asa’s reign ; 

(b) The number assigned to Zerah’s army ; 

(c) The description of the invader as ‘‘ Zerah the Cu- 
shite.” If ‘‘ Zerah’’=Osorkon II., the person meant was 
a native Hgyptian. 

On the other hand it may 6 said ,— 

(a) that in Kings down to the fall of the Northern King- 
dom only such events relating to the Southern Kingdom 
are narrated as also concern the Northern Kingdom. The 
invasion of the South by the Cushites and their repulse at 
Mareshah in the Shephelah was no concern of the North. 

(0) That the reckoning of the Cushite host at 1,000,000 is 


1 «« Vielleicht liegt die Erinnerung zu Grunde, dass Asa das Gliick hatte, einen 
gefiihrlichen Raubzug zurtickzuweisen.” Kittel, Geschichte, ii. p. 213. 
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probably only another way of saying that the host seemed 
too great to number. 

(c) That the identification of Zerah with Osorkon II. is 
doubtful. The Cushim ‘of 2 Chronicles xiv. 12 and xvi. 8 
may very well be the Cushim of 2 Chronicles xxi. 16, 1.e. 
inhabitants of Arabia. 

A story similar in its outline with the story of the 
Cushite invasion is found half a dozen chapters later. In 
2 Chronicles xx. we are told that a great multitude of 
Moabites, Ammonites, and men of Mount Seir invaded 
Judah from the §.E.; that Jehoshaphat went out to the 
wilderness of Tekoa against them with an army whose van- 
guard consisted of praising singers (probably Levites) ; that 
scared by ambushments (set by the Lord) the invaders 
feared treachery in their ranks, and turned their arms 
against each other with such effect that ‘‘none escaped.” 

In this account the military details are so vague and the 
religious and liturgical so clear and prominent that the 
whole might easily pass as an Haggadic tale to illustrate 
the theme, “‘'The Lord is with you while ye be with Him; 
and if ye seek Him, He will be found of you” (2 Chron. xv. 
2). Apart however from this consideration, there is no just 
reason for doubting the story in its outline. We may 
ascribe the prayer of Jehoshaphat to the pen of the 
Chronicler because of the apparent allusions to Isaiah xli. 
8 (ver. 7, ‘‘ Abraham thy friend’’) and to Deuteronomy ii. 
5, 9, 19 (the command not to meddle with Seir, Moab, and 
Ammon, cf. ver. 10). We may think that a soldier-author 
would have said more of the ambushments (ver. 22), and 
less perhaps of the prayer (ver. 6), the praise (ver. 21), and | 
the thanksgiving (ver. 26). Yet the account as a whole is 
consistent and not improbable. 

Three tribes (or parts of tribes) of kindred origin, impelled 
by hunger perhaps or by the straitness of their country, 
determine to settle in Western Palestine (ver. 11). Two 

1 Cf. Kittel, Geschichte, ii. pp. 241, 242. 
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roads are open to them, one round the Northern end of 
the Dead Sea passing by Jericho, the other by the Southern 
end passing through the wilderness of Tekoa. The former 
offered perhaps the more hospitable country to traverse, but 
it was blocked by Jericho, a fortress which was probably in 
the hands of the kings of Israel (1 Kings xvi. 34; 2 Chron. 
xxvili. 15’). If so, the confederates, wishing to attack the 
Southern kingdom, would pass (us we are told they did 
pass, ver. 2—read ‘‘from beyond the Sea, from Hdom’’) 
round the Southern end.of the Dead Sea. In their advance 
through the South of Judah, a land of cliffs, ravines, hills 
and caves, they would doubtless be harassed by the sturdy 
shepherd population of that region, and in the course of a 
difficult march dissensions are very likely to have broken 
out among them. The care taken by Jehoshaphat to invest 
the advance of his army from Jerusalem with the character 
of a religious act is quite of a piece with his anxiety (1 
Kings xxii. 5, 7) to consult a prophet of the Lord before 
advancing against Ramoth-Gilead. The greatness of the 
spoil, which took three days to gather (ver. 25) is consistent 
with the representation of ver. 11 that the three tribes 
came to stay. They brought all their property with them. 
(Cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog., p. 272 f.). 

The fact that the whole story is absent from Kings forms 
no objection against its truth. Like Asa’s victory over the 
Cushites, Jehoshaphat’s deliverance from the confederates 
concerned only the south of the Southern kingdom. The 
business of the author of Kings was primarily with the 
Northern kingdom. 

In this story we see perhaps Midrash at its best. It is 
gain, not loss, that the victory of faith has in this case been 
set in a setting in which the secondary causes of the de- 
liverance have all but vanished from sight. 

It is difficult to form any satisfactory judgment on another 
story which may seem to some Haggadic, viz., the account 


1 Not “unto” but “to the side (vicinity) of their brethren,” 
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of the cause of Uzziah’s leprosy. We are reminded of the 
narrative told by the Priestly Writer of the Hexateuch of 
the destruction by fire of Korah and the 250 Levites, who 
though not of the seed of Aaron insisted on offering incense 
~ (Num. xvi. 16-18, 35). It would be easy to conjecture that 
both stories originated only a short time before the intro- 
duction of the Priestly Legislation under Ezra. But such 
a conjecture is as a matter of fact in mid air without direct 
means of support. Other considerations must be taken 
into account, 

The account in Kings of Azariah (= Uzziah) is (a) that 
he recovered the hold on the Red Sea which had been lost 
to Judah, (2) that his religious conduct reached the level of 
that of his father Amaziah and of his grandfather Joash, (c) 
that the Lord smote (plagued, ¥3")) him, and he became a 
leper. Speaking generally, it must be confessed that the 
more detailed account given by the Chronicler agrees with 
the outline given in Kings. The Chronicler says (a) that 
Uzziah’s military prowess was great, (b) that for a time he 
sought God and prospered, (c) that his successes turned his 
head, and his leprosy was.a judgment on his pride. 

But the Chronicler is more definite still. The particular 
manifestation of pride which brought down instantaneous 
punishment was, we are told, Uzziah’s wilful assumption 
of the priestly function of offering incense upon the altar of 
incense. This altar was ‘‘most holy” (OWTP WIP) ; Aaron 
himself was to burn incense on it every morning and even- 
ing, and once a year on the Day of Atonement the blood of 
the sin offering was to be put upon its horns (Exod. xxx. 
1-10). ; 

But this section, dealing with the altar of incense, is 
attributed to a ‘‘secondary and posterior stratum’’* of P 
(the work of the Priestly Writer of the Hexateuch). If the 
late date thus reached for the law of the peculiar sanctity 
of the altar of incense be accepted, it is difficult to accept 


1 See Driver, Introduction, p. 35. 
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the Chronicler’s statement that it was just the violation of 
the sanctity of the altar of incense which brought down 
the punishment of leprosy on Uzziah. 

On the other hand we may conclude (a) that the Chronicler 
in regarding the leprosy as a judgment has the support of the 
expression y)9%) used in Kings, ()) that the statement that 
Uzziah’s heart was lifted up by success is confirmed to this 
extent that he is described in Kings as having won at least 
one great military and political triumph, (c) that therefore 
there is nothing incredible in the Chronicler’s account that 
Uzziah’s leprosy was the punishment of Uzziah’s pride. 
This pride may very likely have manifested itself in some 
encroachment on the domain customarily assigned to the 
priests ; but, on the other hand, to accept the Chronicler’s 
story as it stands is to charge Uzziah with the breach of a 
law which we cannot prove to have existed in his day. 

One more story remains to be discussed, viz., the story 
of the Repentance of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 12, 18). 
The account of this king in Kings is condemnatory without 
qualification. He did ‘‘ wickedly above all that the Amo- 
rites did, who were before him.”’ The punishment which 
his sins should bring upon the land, would make the ears of 
those that heard it tingle. Manasseh “‘ filled Jerusalem 
with innocent blood from one end to the other’’ (2 Kings 
xxi. 11, 12, 16). Similarly Jeremiah (ch. xv. 4) directly 
attributes the dispersion of Judah to the guilt of Manasseh. 

The Chronicler begins by drawing an equally dark picture 
of the reign of Manasseh. He adds that the Lord spoke to 
the king and that he would not hearken. But a complete 
change follows the coming of the Assyrian captains. Man- 
asseh is bound and carried to Babylon; there he humbles 
himself before the Lord, and God hears and brings him 
back to Jerusalem to his kingdom ; restored to his throne, 
he puts down the idolatry which he had set up in the city, 
and commands the people to worship the Lord. 

VOL. Iv. 28 
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Even the soberest of critics have been inclined to regard 
this sequel told by the Chronicler as a Haggadic tale. No 
real difficulty is now felt in the-statement that under an 
_ Assyrian king Manasseh was carried to Babylon (and not 
to Nineveh). But with regard to his repentance it is said, 
e.g., by Driver (Appendix to Ed. v. of the Introduction, p. 
541) that the accuracy of the Chronicler ‘‘can only be 
maintained at the cost of the justice of the earlier, and 
nearly contemporary, compiler of Kings.” Yet it seems to 
me possible to accept the verdict passed in Kings on Man- 
asseh’s reign without rejecting the assertion of a personal 
repentance on the part of Manasseh himself. If the re- 
pentance came late in the king’s life, if fifty years were 
spent in corrupting the nation, and less than five in trying 
to stay the corrupting influences, the compiler of Kings was 
right in omitting Manasseh’s belated reformation from a 
hasty sketch of the downfall of the Jewish state. 

On the other hand, the Chronicler of the kings of the 
house of David was bound to notice any good, however 
belated, in a descendant of the man whom God had chosen. 
It should however be noticed that it is not stated in Chroni- 
cles that Manasseh succeeded in completely putting down 
idolatry among the people. Ver. 17, which does indeed 
make a sweeping statement (the high places were now used 
for the worship of Jehovah only), says much less than this. 
The two years of Amon and the first eight or twelve of 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3) gave ample time for a recovery 
of idolatry after a merely superficial reformation such as 
Manasseh’s probably was. 

A serious warning against hastily pronouncing narratives 
in Chronicles to be merely Midrashic and in no practical 
sense historical, may be drawn from 2 Chronicles xxii., 
which contains the story of Jehoiada’s revolution. If we 
ignore for the present the fact that 2 Kings xi. contains a 
parallel narrative, and if we judge 2 Chronicles xxiii. simply 
by the criteria which have been applied by critics of great 
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name to other parts of Chronicles which have no parallel 
in Samuel or Kings, we shall be driven to the conclusion 
that it contains a Midrashic story which rests on no pre- 
exilic tradition. 

Applying therefore experimentally these criteria to 2 
Chronicles xxiil., we find: 

(1) That the story in its general outline falls in with 
the ‘‘ Tendenz’’ of the Chronicler. It is the victory of the 
Lord’s high-priest over a wicked queen whose “‘sons’’ (? 
‘‘adherents,”’ ch. xxiv. 7) had committed sacrilege in the 
Temple. Such a story in Chronicles arouses suspicion at 
once. 

(2) The details as recorded confirm the first doubts. 
Such details are : 

(a) The prominent part played by the Levites, who 
are here co-ordinated with the Priests. (Cp. 
Wellhausen, Proleg., p. 199). 

(b) The delivery of the Testimony to the young king 
at his coronation. (‘‘ Testimony” = Book of the 
Law.) 

(c) The openness and boldness of the conspirators 
(ver. 2). 

(d) The priest’s anxiety not to kill Athaliah in the 
House of the Lord. 

(e) The establishment of porters (no doubt an ana- 
chronism). 

(f) Jehoiada’s covenant between himself and the 
people, the king being mentioned last. 

(3) Lastly, with some countenance from Canon Driver 
(Introduction, p. 541; Additional Note to p. 498), we may 
conclude that in view of the late style of 2 Chronicles xxiii. 
the hypothesis that it is extracted from a pre-exilic source 
is an ill-considered one. Among the marks of this late 
style we may reckon: 

(a) ‘strengthened himself” (Driver, p. 503, 8). Ver. 1. 

(b) The use of the preposition 5 to mark the object, 
Ver. 1. 
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(c) ‘the chief of the fathers”’ FAyANA wR (found in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, and in one or two 
Priestly passages of the Hexateuch). Ver. 2. 

(d) ‘‘ House of God” (Driver, p. 503, 5). Ver. 3. 

(e) ‘‘porters’’ (Driver, p. 506, 46). Ver. 4. 

(f) “courses”’ (Driver, ib.). Ver. 8. 

(g) ‘‘singers”’ (Driver, ib.). Ver. 13. 

(h) ‘‘he set” (Driver, p. 503, 4). Ver. 19. 

(i) “unclean in anything,” 925 (Driver, p. 506, 45). 
Ibid. 

What is it then which prevents us from rejecting the 
whole story of Jehoiada’s revolution as for all practical pur- 
poses a post-exilic fiction? We are saved from such a 
mistake by our possession in Kings of a parallel form of the 
narrative. It seems almost like an accident that we have 
this Judean story breaking the thread of the history of 
Israel, but it exists and puts to flight the doubts which 
would otherwise have passed on from the details of the — 
story to the story itself. 

(1) Thus we find that, though the style militates against 
the hypothesis of extraction from an early source, 2 Chron. 
xxvit. does as a matter of fact come from 2 Kings «xt., a pre- 
exilic document. 

(2) Secondly, we find that the details which cause diffi- 
culty are due: 

(a) to false readings. Ver. 11 (cp. W. R. Smith, 
O.T.J.C., p. 3811, note), ver. 16 (cp. parallel in 
2 Kings xi. 17. 

(2) to additions made by the Chronicler in accord- 
ance with his Tendenz. Ver. 2, 6, 19. 

(3) “Lastly, we find that the story as a whole is the story 
given in 2 Kings xi. If 2 Kings xi. were lost, and we pro- 
ceeded on the principle, ‘‘Die Chronik keine Quelle” 
(Stade), we should miss a very important event in the 
history of the Southern Kingdom. 

We get, in short, a double lesson from a consideration of 
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2 Chronicles xxiii. (=2 Kings xi.). We get on the one side 
a warning against rejecting narratives in Chronicles merely 
on the ground that they fall in with the Chronicler’s 
Tendenz, and that they exhibit marks characteristic not of 
an early style, but of the Chronicler’s own peculiar style. 
On the other side we see that the Chronicler did consider 
himself justified in modifying details of some importance in 
accordance with his own Tendenz. 

We will now briefly reconsider the five [Haggadic ?] 
stories discussed above. With the double warning supplied 
by a consideration of 2 Chronicles xxiii. before us, we shall 
be inclined neither to reject any one of the five stories 
altogether, nor on the other hand to accept any one in all 
its details. Moreover we are led to draw a distinction 
between some of the stories and the rest. In three cases 
(the Repentance of Manasseh, the Leprosy of Uzziah, and 
the Victory of Abijah) the Chronicler’s Tendenz is seen 
not merely in the details, but also in the substance of the 
stories. Yet even these three narratives are not thereby 
necessarily discredited. Hvents do sometimes happen in 
accordance with men’s theories. The Tower in Siloam, no 
one doubts, did fall and slay some sinners, and Uzziah’s 
leprosy may have followed some overbearing act connected 
with the service of the Temple. That the suffering of the 
body is sometimes.the punishment of the sin of the soul is 
a doctrine stated in the Old Testament (Amos iv. 8, 10; 
cp. Deut. xxviii. 35), accepted in the New (1 Cor. xi. 30-32), 
and adopted as true in the Prayer-Book (Exhortation in 
the Visitation of the Sick). On the other hand the details 
which are expressed in the Chronicler’s own phraseology 
ought probably to be given up. 

Our resolution not to reject the substance of the story of 
Uzziah’s leprosy is confirmed by the fact that if we omit 
doubtful details and all marks of a late style and phraseclogy 
from 2 Chronicles xxvi. 16-20 we still have a consistent story 
left, in which one word only (underlined below) has been 
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changed. The following may serve as a rough restoration 


of the pre-exilic text which probably lay before the Chroni- 
eler : . ef 
2 CHRON. XXVI. 

163. And he went in to the Temple of the Lord to burn incense. 
17a. And Azariah the priest went in after him and with him 
eighty men, sons of valour. 18a. And they stood by Uzziah 

the king and said to him, It is not for thee, Uzziah, to burn incense to 
the Lord, but for the priests. . . . 19. And Uzziah was wroth, and 
in his hand was a censer to burn incense, and as he was wroth with 
the priests. . . . 20. Azariah looked upon him . . . and be- 
hold he was leprous in his forehead . . . for the Lord had smitten” 
him. 

In the passage as restored above we have a piece of 
Hebrew which might have been written in the golden age 
of Hebrew literature. 

The story of Manasseh’s Captivity and Repentance 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-18) is briefly told and offers few 
opportunities for detailed criticism. It must be allowed 
however that its phraseology is quite as much that of the 
earlier books as that of the Chronicler himself, so that 
judging by 2 Chronicles xxiii. it may come from a pre-exilic 
source. 

The story of Abijah’s victory (2 Chron. xili.), on the 
contrary, is written in the Chronicler’s most characteristic 
style. There is practically nothing in it which directly 
suggests that a pre-exilic document was used as the source. 
The weight of evidence is against accepting anything 
beyond the bare foundation of the story as history. It 
may have been written by a Darshan, who wished to 
demonstrate the superiority of Judah over Israel from the 
earliest times, but owing to 1 Kings xi.’ 24 (Shemaiah’s 
prohibition of war against Israel) shrank from ascribing 
invasion of the North (2 Chron. xiii. 4) to Rehoboam, who 
had received the probibition.* 

The two remaining stories (the Victory of Asa, and the 

1 Yet cp. pp. 427, 428. 
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Vicia of Janeen) exhibit the Tendenz of the 
Chronicler in their details only, unless indeed it be 
seriously maintained that every martial deed of Judah 
recorded in Chronicles is recorded through Tendenz. Both 
stories are deeply marked by the Chronicler’s phraseology 
and style, yet after our study of 2 Chronicles xxiii. we shall 
be slow to conclude that therefore they cannot come from 
a source considerably older than the Chronicler himself. 

In the case of the victory over the Cushites (2 Chron. 
xiv. 9 ff.) the statement of the number of the enemy and 
the insertion of Asa’s prayer may be due to the Chronicler, 
but it should be noticed that if the story be a Tendenz- 
fiction the writer has not used his opportunity well. There 
is no proclamation of a fast (as in 2 Chron. xx. 3), no 
assembly in the Temple (ibid. ver. 5), no promise by a 
prophet of victory (ibid. ver. 15), no advance of the army 
with religious ceremonial (ibid. ver. 21), In short, there 
is nothing to throw doubt on the story except only the 
numbers ascribed to the Cushites. 

Lastly, with regard to Jehoshaphat’s victory (2 Chron. 
xx.) 1 must be confessed that the religious and ritual details 
just mentioned, though they fall in with the Tendenz of the 
Chronicler, are not, when slightly modified, improbable in 
themselves, for they fall in also with what we know of the 
character of Jehoshaphat. But if the details do not throw 
doubt on the story, nothing else does, and the most critical 
course seems to be to accept the story, while allowing that 
the Chronicler may have given to a certain extent his own 
colour to the details of it. 

On the whole it seems that, though the presence of 
Haggadah in Chronicles cannot be denied, the amount of it 
to which we can point with any confidence is small. The 
Chronicler may have been the first Darshan whose works 
have been preserved, but Chronicles has too many points 
of contact with history to be lightly called a Midrash ‘‘as 
one of the Midrashim.”’ W. EH. Barnes. 
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VICARIOUS HEREDITY: 
A READING OF THE CHILD MASSACRE IN BDETULEHEM. 


-Massacres have not been uncommon in the tragedies of 
our world. Human life has been cheap, and hundreds of 
hearts and brains have stopped work at the bidding of the 
caprice or selfishness of the strong, cruel man. Massacres 
are cyclones, indicated by moral depressions, and the read- 
ing of the moral meteorology is a clue to their meanings. 
They often make epochs; they often mark the return to 
the normal barometer. This destruction of child life in 
Bethlehem is a ghastliness leading on to the revolution 
of that age. It is a lurid frontispiece to the crucifixion 
murder which follows, which is the centre of the revolu- 
tion. The massacre is underlaid by several of the same 
meanings as the murder of Jesus. 

The guilt of Herod’s crime is on the surface, but the 
royal barbarity does not exhaust the subject. Out of the 
crimson glare of blood the problem starts up, What place 
has God in it? what purpose do these tragedies serve in a 
moral government ? of what larger plan are they the parts ? 
The spirits of the babes, loosed from their spilt blood, 
and departing in a nerve-shriek from the polluted scenes, 
leave the problem to us, Why are we so used up? ‘The 
Creator has a serious responsibility in the order of this 
world, specially in the management of weak infant life. We 
are, as we should be, timid and reverent, and we would save 
God the responsibility of these events; but a bold book long 
ago piously said, ‘‘ Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it?” It is plain, atrocities lke this 
cannot happen every week; the line of limit is somewhere 
drawn; victims are not always to be had. Herod could 
have had no power over these babes except it had been 
given him from above, except some laws had permitted him. 
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The crucifixion of Christ was a crime committed by an 
ecclesiastical municipality, thinly veiled under forms of law, 
and a scheme of religion is in it. Look below the surface 
of these scenes of blood, and we see occult, obscure, but 
strong dynamic forces of moral government. The victims 
are not crushed, they rise again ; the evil, in the moment 
of its seeming victory, is foiled. 

The doom of these children is an inheritance which has 
come upon them from the history of their country and the 
degeneration of their parents, a state of society diseased 
for generations. The tragic action of the law of heredity 
is made visible to us: And it will be my aim to show that 
this doom is human sacrifice offered in the service of God 
and man, bad heredity glorified by service, a transformation 
of bad transmissions. 

No event is solitary, it belongs to a succession; the pre- 
sent is linked to inexorable priorities. 

These babes have not had time to create causes for their 
own destruction; they are involved with causes outside of 
them ; their own career is too short and resultless. They 
die under the law of federation. ‘The federal headship, the 
covenant of works, the imputation of a primal sin, are 
phrases after Hebrew modes of thought, which express the 
corporate liabilities which involve human life. They have 
done good service as working hypotheses, human concep- 
tions of great facts, just conceptions from the poetic and 
metaphysical sides. The law of heredity gives the exacter, 
scientific expression to these conceptions, and shews aspects 
of the world more after our western and modern modes of 
thought. Truths which have influenced the education and 
directed the evolution of humanity may change their form, 
but the substance remains. 

A massacre is the acute stage of a crisis which has its 
causes in the past of the land. Nero was perhaps the most 
debased man that ever held imperial power; that he was 
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tolerated for a month is symptomatic; he represents the 
times. His infamies and assassinations did not even weaken 
his hold on the loyalty of Rome, because he was at once 
the creation and the avenger of society. That period of 
~ Rome is suffering not from the crimes of Nero so much as 
from itself, from not breaking with the past, disinheriting 
itself and creating a new inheritance. Nero is the vermin 
which is attracted to dying life, which feeds on decomposi- 
tion and hastens disintegrations, out of which reconstruc- 
tions come. Herod, as the master of the Bethlehem 
shambles, is the creation of the decaying social and religious 
life. When you hear the wail of the mothers of Bethlehem, 
and see the wave of pain pass from town to hamlet, along 
valley and across hills, you may read a century of crimes 
and shame. A heartless condition ‘of society has arrived, 
which makes it possible for a man like Herod to rule it 
with his cruel impulses. Society, country, generations are 
involved in this wanton waste and defiant sacrilege of life. 

Two principles preside over our affairs. The one is, that 
every man is an individual, divided from every one else, 
solely responsible, living in an unshared solitude of right 
and wrong. The other is, that we are children of antece- 
dents, and cannot be separated from the lineage of our sires 
and the succession of our heirs, from the facts of the past 
and the shapes of the future. We are parts of a system, 
identified with our parents behind us and with a progeny 
before us, interlaced with ancestors whom we do not know, 
and with an offspring whom we shall never see, implicated 
with our country in the history that has been and a history 
that will be. Weare islands in an ocean of being, and the 
islands are configured by the ocean. The sense of detach- 
ment and the sense of derivation draw us different ways, 
make the two sides of a rectangle, and we have to direct 
ourselves by, even as we are drawn into, the diagonal of 
the two forces. 
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In the Hebrew and classical ages the dominant idea was 
the social and the patrimonial. In the campaign of Joshua 
for the conquest of Canaan, he put women and children to 
death. A great military commander is never inhuman, and 
a war of extermination looks inhuman. But women and 
children in the perspective of the age were very partially 
individuals. They are mainly social, ruled by the law of 
heredity, and must go with the society to which they be- 
long. The apparent cruelty even proceeds from a concep- 
tion of justice. Achan is convicted of theft and greed, and 
the sentence upon him is that he and his sons and daugh- 
ters be burnt. The reason for this species of justice is in 
the structure of human nature. The children of Achan 
have inherited the taint of the ruling passion, and the 
object of justice would be half gained by the death of Achan 
only. The nation must be purged of that taint in the blood. 
The Persian conception of societyis the same. Ahasuerus, 
the Persian king, outside Judaism, slays not only Haman, 
who had planned the massacre of the Jews, but also his 
ten sons. In our jurisprudence there still lingers the idea , 
of “corruption of blood.” Felony and treason, according to 
our law, disqualify a man from transmitting land to his 
children on the ground that he had not in him “ inheritable 
blood.” It has been recently urged in our courts whether 
even a pardon can wash the stain, and make a heritable man 
of a felon. The law denies to such a man what is techni- 
cally called personal identity. Ancient ideas made this 
denial equivalent to death, and summed up in death all the 
disabilities of heredity and penalties of social justice. 

This conception was also the property of the Greek race. 
In the ideal state, pictured by Plato in his Republic, the 
individual has no individuality; his freedom lay in the 
suppression of it, The youth and the maiden were trained 
by the State. When they were to marry, what they were 
to eat, were statutes. The affection between parent and 
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child is supplanted by the affection between the child and 
society. In this modern world of ours, we can scarcely 
conceive the strength of the idea of corporate unity which 
ruled antiquity. The idea—of a rigid bee life, with its 
i queen, neuters, and drones, dominated both Hebraism and 
Hellenism. Ethics was politics, and politics was ethics, 
according to Plato. Moses, in constructing the Hebrew 
nationality, was ruled by principles identical with those of 
Plato. Wecan easily give to Hebrew ideas a Greek form, 
and we understand Hebrew ideas better when we give 
them a Greek translation, for we see the common human- 
ness which belongs to both. Plato defined the philosopher 
as the lover of God, the spectator of all time, the man who 
lives in the ideal good. And this was Moses and the 
Hebrew prophet. When Moses was giving laws to Israel, 
his genius perceiyed the social constitution of corporate 
liabilities, and he gave the supreme reason of heredity for 
- obedience to law and consent to the Divine convention : 
“For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’”” The Divine jealousy is a paraphrase 
for the principle of law in the universe. 

This organic unity is a fact which we have almost lost 
in this dispensation of individualism. Lately we have been 
recalled to it by the new science of biology, which has 
installed it into one of the large factors in the progress of 
life, and has touched us with the time sense and ancient 
derivations. Moses and Plato had perceived this unity, 
and the ancient world had adopted ideas of justice and 
punishment from it. The logic of goodness was enforced 
by its premises. The private property we have in our- 
selves was secondary to the public property in the race. 
This sentiment ruled the ancient world. And just when 
the ancient world is being reconstructed, and corporate 
liability and personal responsibility, communism and indi- 
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vidualism are being wedded into a large complexity, the 
old governing idea receives the fierce illumination of blood. 

A bloodshed like this in Bethlehem reveals the serious 
import of our family derivation. We are not allowed to 
elect our parents; we are forced into a chain of causes 
over which we have no control; our organization is chosen 
for us in nerve and thought; we have to accept the blood 
in our veins and the temper in our temperament. There 
is an ancient fibre in our build; the spray of generations 
is infused through us. The Iberian was a short, dark race, 
which occupied Europe ten thousand years before the tall, 
fair, blue-eyed Celt ; and the brunette of the Iberian may 
still be seen alongside of the blonde of the Celt, such is the 
persistence of descent. But go only four degrees back into 
the pedigree of any man, and each one has thirty-two 
progenitors, who have contributed each his fragment to his 
being, of good and evil. We are a mosaic of ancestral 
contributions, and into this mosaic there comes a person- — 
ality, which arranges the pattern, the go, a Myself, which 
is neither father nor grandfather, which is the mystery of 
a new creation, as if fresh made. To this Lgo, this Self, 
is committed the mass of inheritances, good and bad, 
partially balanced, often delicately hung, to be commanded 
by will, and to be empowered by the Divine Spirit. To 
each man is given the personality to match good inherit- 
ances against bad, and to work the primal law by which 
we win in the strife, that we open correspondences with 
the environment over us, the Holy Spirit of the moral 
universe, lyrically pictured for us in the primeval hymn, 
“‘ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither flee from 
Thy presence? for Thou hast possessed my reins: I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’”’ There is a grief and 
glory in our being, and the religious spirit is the mediation ; 
the fertilized life that brings us into union with God recon- 
ciles the contradictions. By it we cleanse hereditary evil, 
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we preserve hereditary good, we originate good heredita- 
tions. 

Professor Jowett has said, “‘ What_we have received from 
our ancestors is a mere fraction of what we are or become. 
In the matter of our birth, as in our nature generally, there 
are previous circumstances which affect us. But upon this 
platform of necessity, or within this wall of circumstances, 
we have still the power of creating a life for ourselves by 
the informing energy of the human will.”! As a philo- 
‘sopher, he minimises the ancestral inheritance; the scientist 
maximises it; the truth, lies in the medial line. The race 
of which we have come, the long past which is our pride, 
and the common liability which is made by ancestor and 
antiquity, are a reason for righteousness. The transmitted 
organization, the original personality, the necessity and the 
free will, enlarge our responsibility ; and whatever enlarges 
responsibility enlarges our being. He is a poor soul, 
struck with fatuity, who makes the fathers an excuse for 
evil. Itis our aristocracy to get a sense of antiquity in us. 
It was a degenerate generation who said, “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’”’® The message which every true soul undertakes for 
God and man is to originate good and rich inheritances. 
To arrest bad derivations, to be the author of derivations 
of goodness, is a work entrusted to us, marked by strong 
accents by the tragedies of history. 

The future gets its derivations from us. We are crea- 
tions of the past; we are creators of the future. We are 
sponsors for the men and women who are to follow us. 
Crimes will be laid to our charge after we are gone, because 
we left the seeds of them behind in the family and in 
society. The man who likes evil will transmit to his 
children a liking for evil. To be impure is to be the father 
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of impure children; to be drunkards is to be fathers and 
grandfathers of drunkards ; to indulge the irritable temper 
is to propagate fiery passions to the third and fourth 
generation, and in the course of them to produce a 
murderer ; to be covetous is to transmit a subtle taint of 
avarice, and in the descents of time the refined gentleman, 
for the sake of money, will poison a relative, a patient, or 
a client. A hundred years before this barbarity there were 
men living selfish lives; who had infected generation after 
generation with that cruel selfishness, which in the fourth 
degree had so paralysed the moral perceptions that Herod 
found the way to this crime made easy, without a protest 
raised against it. His crime is the sequel to evils accu- 
mulated in the age. 

An arrangement of numbers is known as the geometrical 
series. Begin your line with the number two, take four 
as the ratio or the number to multiply with. The second 
number in the series becomes eight. By simply multiply- 
ing each succeeding figure by four, you come only in the 
tenth place in the series to the number 500,000. ‘A feel- 
ing, a thought, a habit, a taste,—by repetition in days, or 
multiplication through years, by passage into other minds 
around, time providing a ratio,—and you will arrive at the 
feeling or habit intensified and expanded, when it becomes 
a crime or a tragedy. Abad word, a leer of the eye, a 
sneer of the voice, a suggested but unspoken profanity, an 
improper story told, a frivolous book, will destroy faith in 
goodness and turn the scale of a man’s choice and change 
the order of a man’s life. It will enter into the family and 
be transmitted to a susceptible child, and it will pass inta 
such complex combinations, that no one can extract it out 
of the life of a parish or the tissues of the generation. 
The iniquity of the fathers festers into the third and fourth 
generation : 
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“And in the fatal sequence of this world 
An eyil thought may soil thy children’s blood.” 
Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 


In a condition of social decay small evils will grow into 
huge dimensions. If a moral corruption were beginning 
at this period, and a hundred years after a massacre of 
infants took place, there are men now living, who have 
originated evils and infected souls, who will be implicated 
in that crime, as those who contributed to that lapse of 
character in which alone such cruelties are possible. 

In the history of Israel there is a melancholy repetition 
of a sentence, in which the historian traces the grave re- 
sponsibility of an evil to one source. It is said of kings 
with the idolatrous impulse that they walked in the ways of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. He 
propagates the taint in the royal line; a good king occa- 
sionally loses or remits the taint, and thus a generation is 
preserved, but the infection breaks out again, and for near 
two centuries the transmission is unbroken, and ends in the 
destruction of the national life. When society is dissolved 
in captivity, the mournful refrain with Jeroboam’s name in 
it is repeated in the dirge of the last ruin. ‘‘ For the chil- 
dren of Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which he 
did; they departed not from them; until the Lord re- 
moved Israel out of His sight.” ? 

The passion for pardon is one of the strong lyrical emo- 
tions of the Hebrew, a devotional feeling which breathes 
through the psalmists; and I think one reason for this acute 
passion of forgiveness is the clear perception in the Hebrew 
age of corporate responsibility and embarrassing inherit- 
ances. The penitent’s psalm concludes, ‘‘ Do good in Thy 
good pleasure unto Zion,’’ because the transgressor has done 
so much harm to it; ‘‘ build Thou the walls of Jerusalem,” 
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because he had been pulling them down. Pardon is 
God's answer to the perplexed human soul for an almighty 
administration of his affairs. It is no more. Pardon has no 
other virtue; it only assures us by our mood towards God 
that Ele has taken charge of an intricate business. Plainly 
in a world so constructed that every human soul acts 
upon another, that the bad action is a transmissible potency, 
that the transmission must pass out of our hands and is 
irreversible, responsibility becomes unmanageable by us, 
and some other management is imperative. There is no 
scene in the whole Bible in which Christ looks so much the 
Saviour, to whom we can entrust any desperate situation, 
and which touches profound deeps in our being, as when 
the woman, mortally wounded in her own nature, and who 
sees society mortally corrupted by her, weeps in His pre- 
sence, and is assured, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven thee; thy faith 
hath saved thee ; go in peace.” ! 

The scientific expression of the law of heredity is, that 
those structures and functions are transmitted which fit a 
creature for the pressures of existence. It is a beneficent 
law acting beneficially. When a structure is of no use, it 
shrinks in transmission into a rudiment; when a function 
is of no use it is aborted. When the organization of a 
creature gets out of harmony with its environment, then 
the abnormal action of structure and function ends the 
creature, and will end the species to which the creature be- 
longed, and the law of heredity helps on the consummation. 
Whole species of plants and animals have died out from the 
beginning: the trilobites, or lobster family of the Silurian 
age; the winged fish, the pterichthys of the old red sand- 
stone; the sculptured sigillarian vegetation of the coal 
measures; the huge reptile forms of the chalk, and the 
cattle and horse life of the tertiary age. The kindness of 
this law is seen in refusing to prolong the torment of life 
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by the persistent transmission of useless structures and 
injurious functions. 

Good is the health of man; evil is the disease. Good 
is always propagated; it is the useful property, beneficial 
- in the struggle appointed to man, responsive to the universal 
good in God. , 

Abraham began his career in a dim, remote age. His one 
distinction was faith, a clear vision of God, the Invisible 
One, which put him into an active correspondence with the 
heavens. He so felt this speciality, that he wished to entail 
its wealth as an heritable estate to his family. A variation 
which appears in an organism is swamped by the crossing 
which takes place; it is diffused, and loses its specificity, 
and disappears. It requires some special circumstance to 
preserve it. In oceanic islands, where crossing is necessarily 
limited, a variation soon intensifies, and by correlations will 
carry a creature into a new species. With a seer’s foresight, 
anticipating, as genius does, the knowledge of the latest 
century, Abraham restricted the family circle into which 
Isaac was to marry by a special injunction, and left this 
restriction as an heirloom, and thus preserved the variation 
which had appeared in him. The emigration of Abraham 
was prompted by the perception of the rare character of the 
moral conceptions he has acquired, and the condition by 
which alone it could be preserved. This is the meaning of 
that antique idea of the covenant, which, translated into our 
western vernacular, means the acceptance of the law and 
terms by which a new life is preserved, and which can be 
translated into scientific language, as the method of presery- 
ing species. The ceremony of circumcision made vivid the 
laws of transmission, and helped to purify the sources of trans- 
mission. Abraham succeeded by working the law of here- 
dity, and all antiquity was strong in that law. He created 
a nationality, in which was diffused the special spiritual pro- 
perty, which was specialized in its finer spirits, the most 
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fruitful nationality our world has seen. Paul saw in the 
Christian Church the succession to this spiritual property, 
and he quotes the antique words given to Abraham, and 
by them puts the new age into line with the Abrahamic 
propagation: “‘In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.”’+ Along the whole range and sweep of 
the human federation good is to be victorious, and the seers 
of the ancient world saw the victory in the law of heredity, 
and accepted the promise which lay entangled in it, and 
taught the hope of it to depressed spirits: ‘And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel,’”’—was the primeval hope. 

Julius Cesar landed with a Roman army in Britain about 
the year 55 B.c. Hefought a battle with a British chief 
Cassivelanus, who ruled in the valley of the Thames. In 
his narrative of the battle he tells us, in a book familiar to 
us from our schoolboy days, that he admired the steadiness 
of the barbarian infantry. ‘‘Peditum stabilitatem in prceliis 
prestant,”® are his words. Later, Tacitus, speaking of the 
Britons says, ‘‘ Their strength is in infantry.’’* Writing of 
the Teutons, who form the stronger layer in British char- 
acter, he says, “‘ On the whole, we would say that their chief 
strength is in their infantry.”* 1,870 years after the battle 
with Cassivelanus Waterloo was fought, and Napoleon said 
that it was the steadiness of the British infantry that won 
Waterloo. The same moral and military quality appears 
after twenty centuries. In the fifth century, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a Roman proconsul in Britain, gives advice 
to a Roman naval officer, who was sent to watch Saxon 
pirates in the Hinglish Channel. These so-called pirates, 
even our Norse ancestors, the Vikings, the baysmen who 
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occupied the bays or wicks of the coastland, are thus 
described by him in his directions to his subordinate : 


“To these men a shipwreck is a school of seamanship, rather than 
a matter of dread. They know the dangers of the deep, like men who 
are every day in contact with them. For since a storm turns those 
whom they wish to attack off their guard, while it hinders their own 
coming onset from being seen from afar, they gladly risk themselves 
in the midst of wrecks and sea-beaten rocks in the hope of making 
profit out of the very tempest.” ! 


This seamanship, transmitted through centuries, is the 
secret of England’s shipbuilding yards, carrying trade, and 
naval supremacy. Drake, Cook, Nelson, and the brave 
commander of the passenger ship London, which went down 
in the Bay of Biscay not many years ago, are the product 
of this beneficial and perpetuating energy. 

Physical disease is not heritable as disease, but as en- 
tangled with life. The transmitted disease may be worked 
out into death in the individual of the first generation, 
when probably, in the process of the physical washing out, 
the soul is ennobled by bearing the pain; or the law of 
heredity in another generation will rally the forces of life 
to overcome bodily disease. Moral evil is transmitted, not 
as evil, but as implicated with good in a moral being. 
Heredity indirectly, as it were, is forced to propagate moral 
evil, for the sake of the good. When moral evil has infected 
masses of men, and has been transmitted through two ou 
three generations, heredity in mercy brings it to a crisis and 
catastrophe, in which it is worn out. When Christ said, 
““Ye are the children of them who kill the prophets,” we 
read His awful emphasis on the law of descending evil. 
When He added, ‘‘ Fill ye up the measure of your fathers,” 
we do not read the rhetoric of sarcasm. It is the imperative 
of the truth that they will do with a momentum what their 
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fathers before them have done, and that the exaggerations 
will exhaust the evil. History all through the centuries 
shows us exhausting epochs, when heredity restores the 
disturbed equilibrium. It puts a stern limit to the perpe- 
tuation of decay. It also dilutes a collecting evil, swamping 
accumulations by the cross of two sexes, calling up reserves 
of good hidden in three or more progenitors. 


We thus reach the sublime transfiguration of bad trans- 
missions, by which heredity avenges itself for its enforced 
relations to moral evil. The law of sacrifice takes its hand, 
and leads it on to the high altars of service. Bad trans- 
missions are transfigured into service. Passive sufferers 
are made active in work, and pain is transmuted into 
energy. The dire pressure of the law of evil inheritance 
upon children and the innocent shows us that suffering 
is a work we have to do, of large issues. Laws are servants 
to a plan, and belong to a system; and we see heredity 
working into a large scheme. 

The seers of antiquity had perceived this structure of our 
world. Jeremiah wished to escape from the shame and 
sorrow of his country, but he is forced into its service in 
sheer pity. To his weeping sympathy is revealed the con- 
stitution of pain. In a Babylonish invasion of the land, 
some children of Bethlehem were torn from their parents 
and taken into slavery, and others killed, by the conquerors. 
The wail of childhood became a family grief, and touched 
profoundly the motherhood of the land. Jeremiah hurries 
to give comfort, and he pictures Rachel rising from her 
tomb outside the town, and weeping with the mothers ; and 
the prophet reads a message to the ideal mother. He says 
that this suffering is a work given to the children to do, and 
a work of fruitful issue: “‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping, 
and thine eyes from tears: for thy work shall be rewarded, 
saith the Lord; and they shall come again from the land 
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of the enemy.’ ? It will work that specialized renovation in 
Israel, when men will take the laws of God as their own 
laws, and find them written all-over in their own affec- 
— tions and faculties.?» Matthew, with the insight he shows in 
his history, sees in the Herodian massacre a likeness to the 
Babylonian captivity : that was rudimentary, this perfect in 
the Divine idea. The fulfilment of the one by the other is 
the Hebrew way of saying that the same Divine idea under- 
lies the two events, that they have served the same purpose 
in the Divine government. 

Three ideas rule the literature of the Greek tragedies, 
in which the profounder elements of human nature are 
perceived and made vivid for the education of the people. 
These are, first, the sorrows of guiltless fate, of innocent 
suffering, for reasons which lie in the solidarity of the race ; 
next, the sorrows of the inevitable penalty which waits on 
moral evil, punitive sequels which overtake the breakers 
of law from anger of the gods; and third, the sorrow of 
the human sacrifice of the best, which the higher interests 
of the moral world demand. In the legend of Cidipus, of 
the fated house of Labdakos, Sophocles has painted the 
mystery of causeless suffering, which inheres in social 
transmissions. The innocent Cidipus, bewildered with dis- 
aster, can only give the hereditary principle as a last sad 
account of the fatalities which have overwhelmed him: 


“For thus it pleased the gods, incensed perhaps 
Against my father’s house for guilt of old. 
For as regards my life, thou couldst not find 
One spot of guilt, in recompense for which 
I sinned those sins against myself and mine.’’® 


In the legend of the beautiful Antigone, the brave daughter 
of the hapless Gidipus, Sophocles paints the tragic con- 
ception that human sacrifices have to be offered in the 
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interests of the finer affections and higher duties. She is 
doomed to death by the ruler of Thebes because she has 
placed in a decent grave the remains of a brother obnoxious 
to the ruler, and she is engaged to be married to the son 
of this very ruler: 


“What law of heaven have I transgressed against P 
What use for me, ill-starred one, still to look 
To any god for succour, or to call 
On any friend for aid? For holiest deed 
I bear this charge of rank unholiness.’’! 


In the children of Bethlehem taken captive to Babylon 
Jeremiah perceives a service which innocent suffering gives 
to a nation; and Matthew, in the Herodian slaughter on 
the same scene, perceives a fulfilment of the same Divine 
ideas. Herod incorporates the infections lodged in the age ; 
he chiefs them. The forces of social evil, perpetuated by 
the law of heredity, entangled in the moral life that still 
remains, culminate in an atrocity. And here the law forced 
into a foreign service is graciously met by the law of sacri- 
fice, and transformed into a service, and the sufferers 
glorified. Transmitted suffering, having its causes in the 
law of consanguinity, and not in the individual, is trans- 
figured into sacrifice, and is a healing of the evil. 

Vicarious heredity emerges into a clear truth from this 
aspect of our subject. Vicariousness is a service or obliga- 
tion due by one man and paid by another. It contains the 
idea of altruism. It is also suffering falling on innocence 
which should have fallen on the guilty. It contains the 
idea of sacrifice. The principle is seen in wide application 
in the moral government of the world. This massacre of 
children is a notable illustration. From them a service is 
extracted which should have been performed by others. To 
them a suffering is allotted which should have been allocated 


1 Plumptre’s Sophocles, p. 161; Antigone, 921. 
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to others. We are material to be used up in the service 
of the universe, and vicarious service is the highest. Boy 
choristers are essential to the finest music ; in the fresh- 
ness of childhood the voice carries murmurs of the far off 
and the farthest. ‘The scream of these murdered children, 
sinking by alto and tenor notes into the minor moan of 
death, will be an eerie echo heard in the families of the 
land. Their blood is a sacrament of family purification. 
When decay enters into the heart of a nation, the family 
first suffers, the gangrene gets there; and these babes give 
their blood as a sacramental service of surgery. 

There is another service of strange import in this vica- 
riousness. It saves the Saviour. They are killed in the 
room of Christ. His presence, royal birth, the rumour of 
His name, the theophany in Him, are the occasion of this 
sacrifice. They are the earliest martyrs, unconscious 
martyrs of the new age. Their blood is substituted for 
His blood, and there dawns upon us an incisive form of 
vicarious sacrifice. It is human sacrifice of purest blood, 
offered in the service of God and man by God Himself 
as the officiating priest. The cradle of Jesus floats in 
blood of human babes, and is saved by it. It is an index 
hand pointing to that august blood which shall be shed on 
Calvary. 

Vicarious heredity is a large factor in the death of 
Christ and a decisive aspect of the atonement. Christ is 
the Heir: made of a woman, made under the law, the 
law natural, moral, spiritual. The heirship is not modified 
in the speciality of His birth, for parthenogenesis is a 
natural law. Christ is Heir to the good and Heir to the 
evil in the organic sympathy of the human federation. 
And He is the Flower of human goodness. Goodness is 
always vicarious in its operations. It is essentially altru- 
istic. He is the good Vicar of humanity, who does duty 
for them who cannot do their duty; who suffers for them 
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who cannot suffer for themselves. By the law of heredity 
He is involved in the evil; by the law of sacrifice He puts 
away the evil. By sacrificial heredity He is the author of 
a new generation. He originates a good transmission, 
which is the Christian succession, which has continued 
unbroken for twenty centuries. Heredity makes Christ 
confederate with us in liabilities, and He is confederate 
for us in salvation. Christ feels Himself in the succession 
which began with Abel. He calls upon that generation 
to complete the hereditary action, with the audacious 
imperative, ‘‘ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers, 
that upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel.’”’ His blood is 
in this succession. In His death, as the death of the here- 
ditary Son of Man, the Lord our righteousness, will be the 
exhaustion of the past bad inheritances, and the origination 
of the Christian speciality, closing the chapters of the past, 
opening the chapters of a future. 

The master idea of service emerges from the entangle- 
ments of heredity. We are under a law of conscription. 
These babes—what can they be doing, in their uncon- 
sciousness, but giving to God an involuntary service, forced 
into it and glorified by it? Happiness is a by-product 
and constructive. If ever any creatures had a claim on 
happiness, it was these innocent children; and they are 
denied it, with some emphasis on the denial. Their smiles 
are changed into shudders, and the eternal freshness in 
them into the staleness of death. Have a care for facts, 
and we find that we are in business other than our own; 
and when we discern this altruism and ulteriorism, we 
begin to see our own business and its significances. Often 
when we have lost happiness we take up the business 
which is before and better than happiness, and which has 
brought us here. When you are travelling on business, 
you will meet with bluebells on the roadside, the yellow 
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sunshine of an August afternoon will turn the purple of the 
hillside heather into a charming violet; but you do not stop 
over this beauty. You pass onto business. Happiness 
is an incident of the wayside ; service is dominant. 

We have more to do than to serve. We have also to 
suffer, and suffering is severe work. Sacrifice is a severer 
form of service. In every family circle there is a chronic 
sufferer from ancestral causes. There are sufferers from 
consumption, who have come into the world wholly on the 
embassy of pain. We have seen the dear consumptive in 
our own family; the most beautiful face in it, exquisitely 
carved features, tinted with hues of an engaging sadness; 
blue eyes, bright with thought, as if looking far away into 
sapphire skies; hair, golden with an autumn yellowness: 
and you have seen the promise of mind and blossom of 
matter fading away, the mind light up with its last affec- 
tions, and the lingering sunset flash out in an afterglow of 
word and sentence, never to be forgotten, and a halo collect 
round death itself, which has never left it since, and the 
family sanctified by this sacrifice offered by the law of here- 
dity. There are 80,000 persons in our asylunis, and insanity 
is commonly an inheritance. There are 50,000 blind and 
deaf and dumb, who are here to show us the principle of sac- 
rifice in heredity. American slavery was a hereditary social 
sore, a gigantic evil. Half a million of soldiers perished 
in the war which rooted it out of the soil of the country. 
The way of God here manifested is the law of heredity 
and sacrifice, the service of God and man, into which dis- 
abilities and blood are summoned. 

If you will look at the leaf of the bramble in autumn, you 
will find an ugly black spot on the underside. It is a 
fungus preying on the decline of life.1 On the upper side 
this dingy colour becomes a crimson or a bright claret shade, 


1 This fungus is known to cryptogamists as phragmidium erolaceum, 
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and makes the leaf gay and conspicuous. In midsummer, 
upon a spot where the whortleberry is growing, you will 
find a plant here and there with leaves of vermilion, quite 
charming. On the underside of the leaf a fungus is in 
possession, which has retained the red rays. Cowper was 
subject to fits of insanity. One authority states that 
while passing into an eclipse of his faculties, another while 
emerging from it, he wrote that hymn which will never 
fall out of the hymnology of the Church, ‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way.” The fungus of insanity brightens the 
faculties, and gives colour to thought. Lyte was starting 
for the continent to spend the winter, when gone in con- 
sumption. He wished to follow the swallows. In great 
weakness he bade. farewell to his flock, with great difficulty 
he reached the vicarage, then shut himself up in his room, 
and in the evening shewed some friends, ‘‘ Abide with me, 
fast falls the eventide.” The fungus of consumption gives 
a lyric blaze to the poesy in him. 

This is the service which is pressed from bad inheritances 
and organic entanglements; in this way the abnormal 
action of heredity is glorified. This is one reading of our 
world’s sorrows. 

The system of death is intricate, but with the punctuation 
of this massacre we can get a construction of much mean- 
ing. Death is a Divine-service, human sacrifice offered 
in the service of God and man. Death is a part of the 
same system as life. The quality of this last service is 
determined by the quality of the service in life. If we 
have chosen God as our Master, if we have been voluntary 
servants, death will become more or less of a liberty to 
us. It will always be a gloom and a pressure, because of 
the greatness of the business. Consecrated spirits can 
endure the burden when they have learnt to regard it as 


1 The whortleberry is known in Scotland as blaeberry, and the fungus is the 
exobasidium vaccinii. 
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a work given them to do, and a work in which there is 
a reward, as the Hebrew seer instructed the mothers of 
Jerusalem. ae 

When the taper of the body burns on into old age, and 
the flickering light of gradual decay goes out, death looks 
like a natural process of extinction. But when child life, 
in its freshness and bloom, is quenched in blood, we are 
startled into new meanings of death. The vision of the 
prophets is kindled by it. It is a service; it 1s a sacrifice ; 
it is a work; it shall be rewarded. We die to take the 
high idea of us which is with God, and we have glimpses 
of this idea when service is our answer to the awfulness 
of death. Death is the sacrament which initiates us into 
more service and other sacrifice. And as we move into 
the sapphire infinities starred with glowing worlds, as we 
once moved on the meadow starred with white daisies, 
and the moor with yellow asphodels, we shall be instructed 
into that work which is joy for evermore. Death is a 
theme which lends itself to paradox. Plato quotes a para- 
dox from a lost book of Euripides, ‘‘ Who knows if life 
be not death, and death life?’’! And our Lord has said, 
‘‘He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” * So 
life is embraced in death, and death in life. And it will be 
so seen when we have inspired ourselves with the idea of 
service and sacrifice. 

The law of reproduction for all living is, that growth stops 
when the flowering activity begins. The branch is arrested 
in its growth, that the flower may bloom on it. Growth is 
increase of life, and life is arrested when reproduction be- 
gins. Many plants die after they flower and seed. Many 
animals die when the’ néxt generation is born. Death is 
for multiplication. ‘From first to last, reproduction is 


1 «« Gorgias”: Jowett’s Plato, vol. ii., p. 368. 
2 John xii. 25. 
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linked to death.”? ‘‘The flowering of phanerogams is often 
at once the climax of the life and the glory of death.’ ? 
Death is a transformation of energy. This is the vision 
which Nature gives us. The growth of the children in 
Bethlehem: is arrested, that they may be morally repro- 
ductive by death. They have bloomed as things of beauty 
and joy. ‘They die, and become a sanctifying memory and 
vision; they become the parents of moral forces. They 
seed the land with sadness and wisdom. Therefore, cheap 
as massacres make human life, “‘ precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints.”* ‘‘ Except a corn of 
wheat shall fall to the ground, and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,” is the large physio- 
logical law, which rises up from Nature to man, and from 
man to the Son of Man. Reproduction contains the 
rudimentary idea of sacrifice and of joy in sacrifice, the 
sweet-smelling savour of the flower of reproduction. 
W. W. PEyTon. 


THE HOMELAND OF JESUS. 


It is impossible to point out with certainty any spot on 
which our blessed Lorp stood ; and it is well, the tendency 
to degrade sacred places with mean superstitions being so 
human. We can, however, mark in broad outline the 
boundaries of His earthly wanderings, and fill in with ample 
details the hamlets and hills and glens among which He 
lived His lowly life. 

“Come see the place where the Lorp lay”’ are the words 
by which the angel restored the faith of the women who 
hovered in fear and sorrow by the rocky grave of their dead 
Friend. And they saw the empty tomb and the grave 


1 Evolution of Sex. By Professor Patrick Geddes and I. Arthur Thomson, 
p. 238. 2 Ibid., p. 234. 5 Pg, exvi. 15. 
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clothes laid aside, and we know that He had sounded the 
loneliest depths of death and won immortal life for all 
believers. 

The Prince of life died for His people, but He also lived 
for His people. On the border land and beyond the veil, 
He completed the work for which He had taken upon Him- 
self the form of a servant, and, ‘‘It is finished.’ We 
linger affectionately by the Cross and tomb as we meditate 
on the depths and mysteries of the crowning act of His 
passion for us; but we would also devoutly follow the Man 
Christ Jesus in His intensely human life, in the patience 
and power of His unstinted love, and in the exhaustless 
grace of His pity as He unswervingly carried the burden 
of our life amid the pressure of home needs and duties, 
and in all the vigilant forms of kindliness that marked His 
intercourse with His fellow men. 

‘A city seb on a hill cannot be hid,’ was an assertion 
palpably true to the multitude who listened to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and who probably, following the eye or 
gesture of the Speaker, looked up at the remarkable town 
Safed, perched on its lofty cone 2,773 feet high. ‘‘ Safat”’ 
is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud and by the Arabian 
geographers as an important place. It was held in high 
esteem by the Jews, and became a Rabbinical centre and 
school of learning at an early date. There is no actual 
proof, but every probability, that the town of Safed existed 
in the time of Christ. It suffered from Crusader and 
Saracen, destroying Turk and desolating earthquake, and 
still survives, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
flourished like other Galilean towns under Roman rule, 

I invite my readers to take their stand with me on the 
hill of Safed, the most elevated town in Galilee, and as such 
a city cannot be hid from those who dwell on the plain, so 
we shall find the whole landscape disclosed as we look 
down from the summit. 
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We approach from the north by dusty roads that wind 
among the curved hills of Galilee, and clamber up to the 
castle which crowns the hill to which the hamlet clings. 
The castle itself has special interest for western travellers. 
It was built around the oval summit by the Crusaders, 
stormed by the gallant Saladin, demolished by the Sultans 
of Damascus, restored by the Templars, held by the French, 
and overwhelmed by an earthquake which yawned in 
numerous chasms and ‘swallowed up most of the inhabi- 
tants of the place in 1837. 

We may picture to our minds the fearful struggles wit- 
nessed around the base of the hill on which we stand, and 
especially that awful scene when Bibars received the 
surrender of the place, and then, in good Turkish style, 
massacred the entire multitude who had entrusted their 
lives to him. 

But we have come to look at the Homeland of Jesus, 
and we must not dally with those who thought to extend 
His glory by carnal weapons. The most interesting spot 
on earth lies before us ike an open book, and we can take 
in every feature of it at a single glance. 

Among these brown hills and purple glades our blessed 
Lorp lived the full-orbed human life that we could not live. 
His feet trod those dusty paths that wind among the hills 
from village to village, and His eye rested daily on the out- 
lines of the little district that spreads beneath us. Jeru- 
salem is associated with the contradictions and contentions 
by which a self-righteous and priestly mob of placemen 
dogged His steps, and finally brought about His betrayal 
and cruel death; but His home, the men and women 
around whom His natural affections were entwined, the 
little children who stopped their play to gaze lovingly as 
He passed, were familiar to Him in that little district. 

At first the Homeland of Jesus appears marvellously 
small, and somewhat insignificant, compared with the uses 
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to which it was set apart in the working out of our redemp- 
tion: but it grows upon us in wealth of human interest, 
and as it unfolds associations sacred and heroic, we become 
convinced of the Divine fitness of the scene to the circum- 
stances by which it was consecrated. 

The long low wall of mountains stretching out into the 
sea, in a north-westerly direction, is Carmel, the vineyard 
of the Lorp. ‘The excellency of Carmel’’ is not a thing 
of the past. Its wooded slopes and jutting promontory 
retain their verdure throughout the entire summer. 

The Carmel range bounded the south-western horizon of 
Jesus during His early years. Hvery morning He looked 
into its sun-lit glades, and as every day drew to its close He 
saw the purple shadows drawn up its sides, as the sun sank 
in fire behind its crest. The name Jebel Mar Elias, Mount 
of Saint Elijah, kept fresh in the memory of boy and man 
the signal victory gained by the prophet of the Lord over 
the priests of Baal. As He stood by the door of His early 
home He could mark the spot associated with David and 
Abigail, and the track across the plain by which the Shu- 
nammite woman sped to the house of Elisha. 

Nearer by the breadth of the plain of Esdraelon rises the 
hill of Nazareth, whose thymy declivities were often trod 
by the feet of Jesus. Shoeless as a boy He many a time 
traversed the path over the eastern shoulder of the hill, on 
errands to Kana and Sephoris, and at its further base lay 
the town in which He grew in mind and stature. In that 
Nazareth home He was subject to His parents. There He 
learned village carpentry, and by the side of Joseph worked 
on the common utensils that were needed by the Galilean 
hamlet. There His hands constructed ploughs, and sharp- 
ened ox-goads, and made easy yokes for oxen before He 
linked those simple agricultural instruments with the deep 
lessons of Christian life. There in the daily discharge of 
pressing duties He lightened the burdens of a mechanic’s 
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home, and while doing the work that came to hand, set an 
example of holy living. Daily He saw weary and heavy- 
laden men returning from their field labour. Hour by hour 
He saw the maids and matrons with pitchers on their 
shoulders toiling to and from the fountain for the perishable 
water. With the gathering shades He marked the sheep 
and goats that had grazed together during the day separat- 
ing and filing off to their distinct folds. Amid the rough 
and homely surroundings of Nazareth, the simple objects 
that unfolded to His sight were pictures of Divine things, 
and gave point to the lessons which He taught. With our 
yoke pressing upon Him, He passed amid the corruptions 
around Him unsullied as a sunbeam, until His turbulent 
neighbours, feeling the reproach of His blameless life, and 
failing to apprehend the spirituality of His doctrines, drove 
Him from the home of His chiidhood. 

Hastward from Nazareth stands the cone of Mount 
Tabor, down the sides of which Deborah, the bee, de- 
scended with her swarm of warriors, and routed the hosts 
of Sisera. Tabor used to be considered the Mount of 
.. Transfiguration, but as its top was covered with houses and 
fortifications in the time of our Lord, the identification has 
been generally given up in favour of Hermon, which fits in 
much better with the circumstances of the event. 

Beyond Tabor, in the line of Deborah’s march, lie En- 
dor and Shunem and Nain, with their dismal and joyous 
memories, and beyond in the distance are the wave-like 
hills of Gilboa, where the leal-hearted Jonathan and his 
father fell. 

About half way between Tabor and our standpoint, but 
a little to the east, rise the jagged horns of Hattin, the 
traditional Mount of Beatitudes. On one of those arid 
elevations Jesus sat and spoke to the hungry and thirsty 
crowd of the spiritual hunger and thirst which have in 
themselves the earnest of the blessing. 
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That rugged brown mountain is the Sinai of the Gospel. 
On one of its commanding peaks our blessed Lorp unfolded 
the laws and principles of His kingdom for all lands, and 
for all time. The-seed was sown on the beaten pathway, 
and perhaps it was never more ruthlessly trampled on than 
on the Mount of Beatitudes itself. 

On the very spot where Jesus promised fulness of bless- 
ing to ‘the poor in spirit,” the proudest spirits of Christ- 
endom assembled and fought, professedly for Christ, with 
weapons that were not of His kingdom. 

A little over seven hundred years ago King Guy de 
Lusignan and his demoralized crusaders held those heights. 
Salah ed-Din, the flower of Moslem chivalry, the Saladin of 
romance, hemmed them in with blazing forests, and a circle 
of eighty thousand Saracens. The Crusaders, hungry and 
thirsty, and shut in by a sea of flame, awaited the enemy 
among the rocks that heard the Sermon on the Mount. 
The fiery hosts of Saladin surged up those slopes like a 
rising tide, ebbing and flowing, but still rising higher and 
higher, until they swept in triumph over the summit. 
Then among those hot rocks, on that July morning, there 
was a short fierce struggle, and the cross of the Crusader 
went down before the crescent of Islam, for they who had 
taken the sword contrary to the law of the Gospel had 
perished by the sword according to the warning of the 
Gospel. The mount is now a Golgotha. 

From the Mount of Beatitudes the eye wanders to the 
sea of Galilee, the fairest object in the whole landscape. It 
lies more than three thousand feet below our standpoint. — 
The lake, which appears to be an irregular oval, seems very 
near, and very small, though it is some sixteen miles long 
by six broad, and is distant nine or ten miles. 

Apart from all sacred associations there is something 
wonderfully striking and supremely beautiful in the sea of 
Gennesaret, so deep among the hills, so still and silent, so 
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hemmed about by rolling tablelands and furrowed ridges, 
like a shining mirror set in a rigid framework of purple 
mountains. 

Down by the western shore of that lovely sheet of water 
Jesus spent the years of His manhood. That solitude, 
lighted up by the golden glow of evening, was then a centre 
of population. The Greek and the Roman were there, and 
their flatterers and ministers. One Herod built Tiberias, 
the only inhabited town now on the lake, and foundations 
which extend far beyond the limits of the present town 
give evidence of the splendid monument which he dedicated 
to his abominable patron. Another Herod built Julias at 
the north-east corner of the lake, in honour of the profligate 
daughter of Augustus. Chorazin, Capernaum, and Beth- 
saida, in the neighbourhood, were cities exalted up to 
heaven, and by the suburbs of those splendid cities and 
along the shore there were Roman villas, and the costly 
mansions of rich Galileans who imitated the luxurious 
habits of their masters. And Arabs were there with their 
“‘ ships of the desert,” to exchange the products of Hast and 
West by the shortest route to India. A Roman road ran 
from the lower end of Gennesaret, past Bosra and Sulkhad, 
direct to the Persian Gulf, and the road remains to this day 
an abiding witness to the energy of the Empire. 

In the days of Jesus the lake swarmed with boats, carry- 
ing and distributing merchandise among the cities on its 
margin, and the phosphorescent flash from many oars 
showed that the fishermen were reaping the harvest of the 
sea for the dwellers by its shore. The precipitous eastern 
coast, rising from lake to tableland, is ‘‘the country of 
Gadarenes over against Galilee,” and the herds of swine 
that fed on its declivities prove the presence of a large 
Gentile population, for neither Jew nor, Arab partook of 
the flesh of swine. 

In that busy throng, and among the multitudinous 
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peoples who met by the lake, Jesus passed the years of His 
manhood. His life down there was summed up in five 
words: ‘‘ He went about doing good.’’ In healing diseases | 
and relieving distress generally He acted from sympathy 
with pain and human weakness, and though His aim was 
not to astonish the crowd, His doings were so far above the 
ordinary course of things as infallibly to show the hand of 
God at work among His own forces. 

He fed the five thousand on the grassy sward, at the 
north-east corner of the sea of Galilee, because ‘‘ He had 
compassion on the multitude.” 

When the leper whose bodily disease was the type of sin 
and ruin in the soul came kneeling to Him, ‘‘ Jesus, moved 
with compassion, put forth His hand and touched him, and 
saith unto him, I will, be thou clean.’’ At another time, 
“Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was 
moved with compassion toward them, and He healed their 
sick.” 

Nor did Jesus after His resurrection cease to put forth 
His superhuman power on behalf of His people. He 
watched His disciples toiling all night, in faith, on Gen- 
nesaret, and catching nothing, doing their duty uncheered 
by success; and, in the morning glow, the voice that once 
stilled the tempest sounded across the waves in accents 
of tenderness, ‘‘ Children, have ye any meat?’’ Then in 
following His directions they secured a great draught of 
fishes, and thereby enjoyed a foretaste of success in the 
great work of catching men. Nor did His love stop short 
at vouchsafed success. The ruddy fire and ready meal 
showed His care for the common wants of weary and 
hungry men. . 

A thousand memories crowd upon us as we gaze and 
gaze on the placid lake. There He called twelve unlearned 
and uninfluential peasants to follow Him, and they over- 
threw the temples of idolatry, and set up the kingdom of 
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Christ on the ruins. Down there He cast His lot among 
the industrious poor, the salt of whose life was honest, 
manly toil. The labourers in every field, and the women 
at every well, and the children at play down there all knew 
Him. That lake side was the loved home of His manhood. 
He taught by its rippling shore. He walked over its sub- 
missive waves. He spoke the dialect of the district, and 
the common objects that lay about Him became signs and 
symbols by which He communicated His message to all 
men. His Gospel speaks to man in forms of speech which 
had their natural birth by the shores of that peaceful lake. 
The customs of the district are woven into its texture. Its 
physical roots are in the homely phraseology of Capernaum 
and Bethsaida. The thoughts that guide our lives, and stir 
our hearts, and kindle our spirits into life and conscious- 
ness, took form and substance in the homeland of Jesus. 
Winuiam WRIGHT. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR RAMSAY. 


In the Expositor, September, 1896, pp. 194-201, Dr. 
Ramsay has called attention to an inscription found in old 
Carnuntum, in Pannonia (on the Danube below Vienna), 
in which an ‘Italic cohort” is mentioned. The inscrip- 
tion makes it probable, as Dr. Ramsay points out, that 
about 69 A.D. an “Italic cohort”? was stationed in Syria. 
For this information I am very thankful, and I could con- 
template the fact with an undisturbed joy. But Dr. 
Ramsay has for some time felt, and still feels, the need of 
refuting me on every possible occasion, and now this new 
find has stirred up anew his zeal for refutation. He thinks 
(p. 194) that the newly found inscription “ will probably 
be held by most scholars as a sufficient proof that, in our 
present state of knowledge, the verdict of Dr. Schiurer is 
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contrary to the evidence.’’ I had asserted, namely, that 
under the Jewish king Agrippa (41-44 a.p.) an “ Italic 
(t.e. composed of Roman citizens)-ecohort”’ could not have 
served in Caesarea, and that this was improbable also for 
the period before 41, because the garrison of Cesarea before 
the time of Agrippa was probably made up of the same 
troops as after his time, namely, of native Caesarean and 
Sebastenian troops.!_ Now what does the inscription prove? 
(1) It proves that at the time to which the inscription 
refers, an Italic cohort was stationed in Syria to be sure, 
but as to Casarea—the garrison of which is the point at 
issue—the inscription is silent. (2) It refers not to the 
time before 41, nor to the time 44-66, but, as Ramsay him- 
self holds, to the year 69 a.p. The inscription, therefore, 
proves absolutely nothing against my positions, and Dr. 
Ramsay, moreover, in his zeal has entirely forgotten to say 
im how far it could prove anything against me. What he 
introduces into his article besides this, consists of nothing 
but confident assertions and personal affronts. 

I could therefore close here, had he not brought into the 
field against me the authority of Mommsen. He says, p. 
197, “‘ Dr. Schtirer argues that even between A.D. 6 and 41 

an Italic cohort cannot have been stationed at 
Cesarea.’”’ This assertion he bases on a series of conjectures 
as to the Roman forces stationed in Judwa during these 
years. Itis fortunately unnecessary for me to discuss his 
conjectures; I need only point out (1) that they are in 
conscious and direct contradiction to the principles laid 
down by Mommsen, the supreme authority on the subject ; 
(2) that Mommsen has now considered them and judged 
them to be ‘‘ erroneous in every respect.” 


1 Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, i. 386. The 
English translation (First Division, vol. ii. p. 54) is here wrong. Instead of 
“in reference to a later period” it should read, ‘‘in reference to the preceding 
period.” 
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To this I make the following reply :—(1) It is an error to » 
say that I said: ‘‘ between A.D. 6 and 41 an Italic cohort 
cannot have been stationed at Cesarea.’’ I said only that 
it was not probable (nicht wahrscheinlich). (2) It is untrue 
that Mommsen pronounced the above quoted hard judg- 
ment upon my ‘conjectures as to the Roman forces 
stationed in Judea during these years.” Mommsen’s 
words have reference only to what I said about the o7etpa 
XeBaorm.' In giving Mommsen’s judgment a more general 
reference, Dr. Ramsay makes an entirely incorrect inter- 
pretation of that judgment. (3) Even Mommsen himself 
has in this case proceeded incautiously. He says .my 
opinion is “‘ erroneous in every respect.’ In reality, my 
opinion differs from his in but one single point. He thinks 
that, among the five cohorts which formed the garrison of 
Ceesarea from 44-66 A.D., there were found one cohors 
Ascalonitarum and one cohors Canathenorum. I consider 
this impossible, because Josephus says positively that 
the troops at that time garrisoned in Cesarea were for 
the most part Cesareans and Sebastenians (Jos., Antiq., 
xx. 8, 7: péya gpovotvtes él TH Tos TAELaTOUS TOV TO 
“Papatous éxeice [al.“Pawpaiors éxet] crpatevouévwv Kascapets 
eivat Kat SeBacrnvors; cf. also xix. 9, 1-2). Since, on the 
other hand, there are no positive grounds for Mommsen’s 
opinion, I must hold to my own opinion even against his 
authority, and this too, all the more, inasmuch as it has 
been hitherto the usual opinion. But, be that as it may, 
there exists otherwise no differences of opinion between us 
worthy of mention. For as to what Mommsen further 
brings up against me in supposed polemic, that the adjec- 
tive S¢B8aory is equivalent to Augusta, and that the mean- 
ing of it is, not that those troops came from Sebaste (were 


1 Sttzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1895, p. 501: ‘*Was Schiirer iiber 
die oretpa XeBacrn der Apostelgeschichte ausfiihrt erscheint mir in jeder 
Hinsicht verfehlt.” 
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SeBacrnvot), I can only remark that for more than twenty 
years (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875, 
pp. 416-419; Geschichte, i. 385)-1. have advocated as 
positively as Mommsen the first view, and have combated 
the last; that is to say, I have affirmed exactly the same 
thing that Mommsen affirmed. And so it is only an inad- 
vertence when he directs this polemic against me, and on 
the strength of it says my opinion is “ erroneous in every 
respect.” Dr. Ramsay would have done better had he 
corrected the oversight of the eminent scholar, instead of 
taking up, as he does, the judgment against me based on 
that oversight, and proceeding, as he does, to make a big 
story out of it. 
K. Scutrer. 
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